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The Romantic Fluegel Horn— 


THe FLUEGEL HORN Is now required in complete Band 

Instrumentation. its romantic, appealing tone Is Ideal 
for solo work. Correctly made, the Fluegel Horn Is tapered 
throughout, from mouthpiece to bell. Hence a big premium 
is placed upon craftsmanship. 


yo Model 50 Fluegel Horn has been described by 

foremost Bandmasters as the only Instrument made 
today possessing the true Fluegel Horn tone. A fascinating, 
expressive Instrument to play and own! Deluxe work- 
manship, equipped and finished. Short action valves for 
assuring light, quick, positive execution. In transparent 
lacquer, $82.00. In gold lacquer, $85.00. In silver, with 
gold bell, $90.00. Deluxe silk plush-lined Case, $15.00 extra. 
Write for further particulars. 


You Should Have 
This Catalogue — 


T the left is shown York’s new Catalogue, which 

pictures and describes many other unusual and 
special Instruments. Today—as for the past fifty- 
seven years—the York motto is “not how many, but 
how good”. Today, York offers a line of balanced 
perfection—Instruments as fine as human hands and 
scientific skill can create. Write today for this new 
and interesting Catalogue, which has been rightfully 
termed, an impressive presentation of an impressive 
product. 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS Since 1882 
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For Just Issued 


Te achers The most extended survey of the philosophy 
of music history that has ever been published 


Philosophies of Musie History 


By WARREN DWIGHT ALLEN 


Associate Professor of Music and Education, Stanford University 





A NEW contribution to musicology, this unique 


volume presents an exhaustive scholarly analysis 
and comparison of music histories published in 
various languages since 1600 to the present. The 
author has quoted (in English translation) from 


rare books not easily accessible. 


This richly informative book is of definite value 
to teachers of the history of music in schools and 
colleges, in classes of comparative philosophies and 
j as a reference book for general cultural courses and 
for the individual lover of music. 

(Illustrated 416 pp. (approx.) $3.50 





For Pe RUERNNTIROOIRSTNRRINET SS! 


Foresman’s Songs and Pictures 


Pupil 
up! S In the seven books of this series the beautiful 


song material of Foresman’s Books of Song has been 





enriched by full-page reproductions in color of 














the world’s masterpieces of art. This harmonious 
union of music and painting instills an appreci- 
ation for what is truly fine in both these fields 

q of culture. 

AMERICAN Nothing mediocre has been permitted to appear 
BOOK in these books. The songs are from the classical 
COMPANY composers and from the fascinating folk music of 

the world; the pictures are the work of artists 
a recognized as masters. For joy in singing and for 
Chicago e Boston growth in culture the books in Foresman’s Songs 
Atlanta e Dallas and Pictures are unexcelled. 
San Francisco Send for circular 
eee 


December, Nineteen Thirty-nine 
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Every Band and Orchestra should include in their Library 


ARCADY DUBENSKY'S 
“FANFARE” 


Introduction to the 


“STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 


Played for the first time at the opening of the New 
York World's Fair, and at the Festival of American 
Music, presented by the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers, celebrating its 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary, at the Carnegie Hall, New 
York. The Hon. Fiorello H. La Guardia conducting 
both performances. 


Score and Parts $1.25 





G. RICORDI & CO. PIANO PUBLICATIONS 
DOMENICO SCARLATTI, PIANO COMPOSITIONS, EDITED BY A. LONGO 


ER 541 to ER 550 Scarlatti, D—Complete works in Ten Volumes: 





























ae hi, By A his ok i nce a eck see ar enndebusereesenvees ea. $3.00 
et ek eT ee here ea. 3.75 
ER 55] Goamlelll, D.—Supplement (45 pleces).....ccccccscccccvccvcscescccssecscvvceseseose 3.00 
ee es Pe Bi ooscesnccdcaearaceeesudcsnsduscsstseeenetnesoenneten 2.25 
. 
Y 
FREDERIC CHOPIN, PIANO COMPOSITIONS, EDITED BY A. BRUGNOLI 
ER 184 Chopin—Album No. 1 Selected Compositions...... $1.50 ER 207 Chopin—Preludes ......cccccccccscccccccccceccs 1.00 
ER 185 Chopin—Album No. 2 Selected Compositions...... 1.50 ER 205 Chople—Sonatas .....ccccccccccccccvcvcccccscces 1.00 
Bee Se ID io ikc ose cece cvesaccdesencisss 1.25 ER 201 Choplm—Studiies ......ccccccccccccccccccccoveves 1.50 
ER GCe GPO vc vticccdcccvscensavsvscenses 1.50 ER 209 Chopin—Walizes ........ccccscccccccccccccvcces 1.00 
J. S. BACH PIANO COMPOSITIONS, EDITED BY B. MUGGELLINI 
ER 594 J. S. BACH—PARTITE 1 to 5. ER 446 J. S. BACH—FRENCH SUITES 
Revised with illustrative notes, the way of per- Classed, fingered and accompanied by illustra- 
forming ornaments and the analysis of form, by tive remarks and the manner of executing all 
EE, does. cee ied apsdmdaaniins waereedl $1.50 kinds of embellishments by Bruno Muggellini.... 1.50 
ER 595 J. S. BACH—INVENTIONS for 2 and 3 parts. 
Revised with illustrative remarks and the analysis ER 444 J. S. BACH—ENGLISH SUITES. 
of form by Bruno Muggellini SOCOhOKOSOEOSOCVOOS 1.25 Revised with illustrative remarks and analysis 
J. S. BACH—Organ Toccata and Fugue in D minor of the structure by Bruno Muggellini ae Oe 1.50 
Transcribed for the piano by Alexander Kel- 
I is Sik Sk or ida be ROH RADA DEM CORON 1.00 wv 
W. A. MOZART SONATAS, Revised by Mario Vitali 
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q ER1806 Sonata No. 6 in C Major............eeeeeeeeeees 00 ER 494 Twenty-five Studies Op. 29.........scceceeeeees 75 
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L. E. FERRARIA G. ANDREOLI 
Fifty Exercises and Little Rhythmic Studies..............4.. 1.00 Op. 32 Little Practical School in Octavo Playing............ 1.60 
Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
in all Combinations. Ask for Catalogues. . 
NEWYORLNY. G. RICORDI & CO., I 
NEW YORK, N. Y. * “7 nc. 
; 
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I Light and Romantic 
est hessceill Opera in Tale 
Lene ne Nl and Tune 


Stories in Acrostic by 
Laurence B. Ellert 


Music arranged by 
Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


This book contains themes from fifteen 
famous Light Operas by composers of 
various nationality, together with stories 
of the plot, rare pictures of scenes, cast 
of characters and other helpful data. 





Contents embraces from 1 to 4 selections of the follow- 
ing operas: Bartered Bride, Smetana; Beggar Student, 
Millécker; Bohemian Girl, Balfe; Chimes of Normandy, 
Planquette; Czar and Carpenter, Lortzing; Erminie, 
Jakobowski; Fencing Master, De Koven; Fra Diavolo, 
Auber; Giroflé-Girofla, Lecocq; Maritana, Wallace; 
Martha, von Flotow: Mascot, Audran; Mikado, Sullivan; 
Queen’s Lace Handkerchief, Strauss; White Lady, 
Boieldieu. Price, $1.00 
































cA new operetta / 


KATHLEEN 


(The Maid of Killarney) 
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KATHLEEN 

. Whe Maid KQOarmery 

Book and Lyrics OPERETTA IN TWO ACTS 
by Geek onal Lyrice by 


SARAH GRAMES CLARK 


Sarah Grames Clark Manic ba 
STRICK 2 te 
uty pen x 





Music 
by 
Lily Strickland 


This new operetta in two acts, arranged for unison 
or in two or three parts, will be found readily 
adaptable because of its charming melodies and 
crisp dialogue. 





Price, $1.00 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


137 W. FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 
































Music Supervision in the Public Schools 


Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 18. Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of 
ten or more. List of M. E. N. C. publications on request. 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 





Write me about that position you want 
SEND FOR OUR NEW REGISTRATION FORMS 


If Already Listed, Is Your Record as of 1940? 


C. E. Lutton, Mgr. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 
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Notes from the Field 





Progressive Education Conference. The 
central theme of the Progressive Edu- 
eation Association’s national conference 
at the Palmer House in Chicago the 
week of February 19-24 will be “Re- 
sources and Education—Human and Ma- 
terial: Their Use and Development by 
the Schools,” with conducted visits to 
schools scheduled under trained leader- 
ship, to be followed by discussion con- 
ferences at the schools. Music is to 
be given a prominent place on the pro- 


gram this year. 


According to Avis T. Schreiber, chair- 
man of the Music and Arts Group of 
the Association, Thursday and Friday, 
February 22 and 23, are days of special 
interest to music educators. Thursday 
morning and afternoon will be given 
over to consultation conferences on “Re- 
sources, Their Use and Development in 
Music,” which will also bring out teach- 
ing philosophy, with Herman Smith as 
discussion leader and Alton O’Steen, L. 


Thomas Hopkins, Marguerite K. Allyn, 
Madi Bacon and Lorrain Watters as 
consultants. This will be followed by 


a demonstration program by children of 


the primary and junior high school 
levels. The program Thursday evening, 
to be devoted to a talk by Harold Rugg 
and discussion of what the schools can 
and should do about the international 
situation, will be followed by singing 
and dancing by foreign groups from 
the Chicago area. 

Friday afternoon the arts group is to 
discuss, “What are the common objec- 
tives of the arts and how do they con- 
tribute to general education?” “What 
are the ways in which your particular 
field is similar to the other arts?” 
“What are the advantages in having 
common objectives?” “What are the 
unique contributions in each area?” 
“Does music, dance, drama, graphic arts 
contribute to the general growth of all 
individuals?” “Does music meet the ob- 
jectives of education in general?” “Are 
the arts for the few or for all? Why?” 
Roy Faulkner of the Art Department at 
Columbia University will be the discus- 
sion leader, with Frank Hammond, 
Chauncy Griffeth, William Vitarelli, 
Harold Rugg and Lois M. Williams as 
consultants. 


North Carolina High School Music 
Teachers Conference. The annual fall 
conference for high school music teach- 
ers in North Carolina held October 16 
at the Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, drew a rec- 
ord attendance of 300. Clinic sessions 
were under the leadership of Rudolph 
Ganz (piano); Olaf Christiansen (chor- 
al); Earl Slocum, C. D. Kutschinski, 
Donald Pfohl and James C. Pfohl (or- 
chestra and band). A high school 
chorus of sixty, representing many 
North Carolina high schools, sang in 
the choral clinics; the Davidson Col- 
lege band played in the band clinic; 
and an orchestra of forty students from 
various schools formed the clinic or- 
chestra. 

At the business session decision was 
made to re-district the state for the 
district contests as well as to reduce 
the number of contests from fourteen 
to eight or nine, thus giving more im- 
portance to each. 

The annual dinner concluded the day’s 
activities. This was featured by talks 
by conference leaders and by Wade R. 
Brown, former director of the Contest- 
Festival Association, and Mrs. Crosby- 
Adams, composer and teacher of Mon- 
treat, N. C. 


Lillia Miatt Carter, wife of Russell 
Carter, the state director of music for 
New York, passed away October 19. 
The many Conference friends of Mr. 
Carter extend their sympathy to him. 
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Suggestions for the 
Christmas Program 


NEW PUBLICATIONS and STANDARD MATERIALS 
affording opportunities for the participation of all pupils 
from the Grades to High School. 





12 CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
FOR BRASS CHOIR 


By Ross Wyre 


May be used as Brass Quartets, or for Larger 
Ensembles. Piano Accompaniment optional. The 
following carols are included: Gloria in Excelsis 
Deo (Angels We Have Heard On High); Silent 
Night; O Little Town of Bethlehem; O Come, 
All Ye Faithful (Adeste Fideles); Joy to the 
World; It Came Upon the Midnight Clear; 
Deck the Hall; God Rest You Merry, Gentle- 
men; First Nowell; Good King Wenceslas; We 
Three Kings; and Hark! The Herald Angels Sing. 


INSTRUMENTATION: 1st B-flat Trumpet (or 
Cornet); 2nd B-flat Trumpet (or Cornet); Ist 
Trombone (Bass Clef); E-flat Horn; Horn in F; 
2nd Trombone (or Baritone) and Bass (Bass 
Clef); Baritone (or 2nd Trombone) (Treble 
Clef); Piano Accompaniment (Conductor). 


7 Parts and Piano, Complete, $1.00 
Parts, 15c Each Piano (Cond.), 30c 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
IN VERY EASY 
ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR PIANO DUET 


By Ada Richter 


Brand New. A fine Gift Book for young pian- 
ists. The texts are printed between the staves 
in both Primo and Secondo. May be used to 
accompany the singing of the following carols: 
Away In a Manger; Jingle Bells; Silent Night; 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas; Joy to the World; I Saw 
Three Ships; It Came Upon the Midnight Clear; 
O Tannenbaum; O Come, All Ye Faithful; The 
First Noel; O Little Town of Bethlehem; Hark! 
The Herald Angels Sing. 


Price, 75 cents 





Toy Symphonies 


Novelty Numbers 
for the Juvenile 
Rhythm Band’s 





Contribution 
SLEIGH BELLS to the Program KNOB 
ON STRAP 
Christmas Toy Symphony........H. D. Hewitt 


For Piano—4 Hands and Rhythm Instruments 
Catalog No. 9807 Price. $1.25 


Comte Ts 6 odcucccccsencocs Arthur Seidel 
For Piano and 3 Water Glasses 
Catalog No. 24375 Price, 50 cents 








Kitchen Spegheaels «ocsccccccssocesce H. Kling 
For Piano with 6 Kitchen Utensils 
Catalog No. 3570 Price, $1.00 


A Snowy Christmas Eve....... Allene K. Bixby 
For Piano and Rhythm Instruments 
Catalog No. 24783 Price, 50 cents 








The Coming of Santa Claus...... Frank L. Eyer 
For Piano and Rhythm Instruments 
Catalog No. 25204 Price, 50 cents 





The Tin Soldiers’ Parade....... A. L. Scarmolin 
For Piano and Rhythm Instruments 
Catalog No. 24678 Price, 50 cents 








ee re Paul Valdemar 
For Piano and Rhythm Instruments 
Catalog No. 25558 Price, 50 cents 





Carol Collections 


FOR GROUP SINGING 


* 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
WE LOVE TO SING 


Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 


A_ remarkably comprehensive and well presented 
collection of 29 carols, including all of the old 
favorites selected from the folk lore of various 


peoples. Price, 15 cents 


TRADITIONAL 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


(Unison) 








FOR 
JUNIOR CHOIRS 


Arranged by 
William Baines 





¢ t 
» — A great deal of - re- 


me te search has gone into 
the selection of these 
lesser-known traditional 
carols from Welsh, Bo- 
hemian, English, Kent- 
ish, French and Aus- 
trian sources. 
Price, 15 cents 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
FOR TREBLE VOICES 


(TWO-PART) 
15 of the best known Christmas carols ar- 
ranged for singing in two parts. Both soprano 
and alto are in a moderate range suitable for 
singing by school children. 


Comets oat Anand 

















Price, 15 cents 


YULETIDE CAROLS 
FOR MEN'S VOICES 


High school groups of young men may give most 
effective renditions with these 15 well known 
carols. The arrangements are in modern style, 
each part having something interesting to sing. 


Price, 15 cents 


THREE POLISH 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


By Harry Patterson Hopkins 
Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 
A tuneful group which includes While We Go 
To Bethlehem; Hark, Now the Tidings and When 
the Infant Jesus. 
Price, 15 cents 


THREE SLOVAK 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Arranged by Richard Kountz 
Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 
Authentic tunes that date back to the 10th and 
11th centuries. 











Price, 10 cents 





y 
‘Books of Music 
for the 
SCHOOL CHORUS 


THE G CLEF 


TWO-PART CHORUS BOOK 





nec Choruses of treble 
} 4 7 voices, girls or boys, 
| [ | | or both, in the upper 

| THEGCLEF | | grammar grades, or 


junior high, obtain in 
this fine collection of 
19 numbers a reper- 
toire of most accept- 
. able two-part songs. 
yp The texts, too, have 
R 5 1 | been a prime consid- 
) A eration in _ selecting 
material for this book. 
| ay | Original compositions 
| | and clever arrange- 
ments are included. 


| TWO-PART 


CHORUS BOOK | 


Price, 50 cents 





SCHOOL TRIOS 


(S.A.B.) 


In this collection of 24 choruses are some of the 
best efforts of contemporary composers, a few 
adaptations of successful standard compositions, 
and several commendable arrangements utilizing 
melodies from classic sources. As is customary 
in these arrangements for junior high singing 
groups, the melody line frequently is given to 
the baritone, or boys’ section. All of these 
selections may be used as program material for 
assemblies, school concerts or commencement 
programs. 
Price, 75 cents 





WHEN VOICES 
ARE CHANGING 


CHORUS BOOK FOR BOYS 


Compiled by 
William Breach 








Ideal material for ad- 
olescent singers of 


WHEN 


VOICES junior high age with 


texts that will appeal 
especially to young 
men. To make the 


& ARE 
c h a an 
CHANGING oo” ae 


ay & style of arranging, 
Cat passing the melody 

WILLIAM BREACH from part to part, 

vunopons rarssea co has been employed. 











Price, 75 cents 














CHORAL ART 
REPERTOIRE 


CHORUSES FOR MIXED VOICES 
(S.A.T.B.) 
Compiled and Arranged 
By Edward Ellsworth Hipsher 


Masterpieces of choral, instrumental and sym- 
phonic writings, with texts carefully chosen and 
edited, are included in this excellent collection 
for the proficient high school chorus. Educators 
planning ambitious programs for spring or com- 
mencement will be delighted with this superior 


collection. 2 ° 
rice, 75 cents ge 








THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


“Everything in Music Publications” 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





December, Nineteen Thirty-nine 
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ENSEMBLES 
for WOODWIND and BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


on the 1940 National Contest List 








WOODWIND TRIOS without Accompaniment. 














CUMULA, 'VE COMPETITION LIST Grade 
Albisi Miniature Surte No. 2 (3 flutes)....................05. VI comp. 1.50 
Kummer sn sc scenenacsevaees III-V comp. 1.50 
Bouffil Trios 1, 2 and 3, Op. 7 (3 clarinets).................... IV-V comp. 2.25 
each 75 
Bouffil Grand Trio, Op. 8 (3 clarinets)......................0. V comp. 1.50 
Waterson First Grand Trio (3 clarinets with score)................ V comp. 2.00 
WOODWIND QUARTETTES 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Reicha Quartet, Op. 12 (4 flutes)...................0.. cece, VI comp. 2.00 
Mozart Excerpt from Sonata No. 10 (2 B-flat, Alto & Bass clarinets 
ME ietsebeasicakeas cudedabanseeeecewsan IV comp. 1.00 
Schumann Allegretto from Sonata 105 (2 B-flat, Alto & Bass clarinets 
DN: hdanedbucweNaneududecsededentsechanha IV comp. 1.00 
Walckiers Rondo (2 B-flat, Alto & Bass clarinets with score)....... IV comp. 1.00 
Harris A Kerry Tune (2 B-flat, Alto & Bass clar. with score).... III comp. 1.00 
Beethoven Rondo from Sonata Pathetique (4 B-flat clarinets with 
sc ibetabehiinal bbe benken ee aedeéuedontnss IV comp. 1.00 
Mozart Excerpt from Piano Sonata No. 1 ) , IV comp. 1.00 
Mozart Excerpt from Piano Sonata No. 4  * ®-fat clarinets IV comp. 1.00 
Mozart Excerpt from Piano SonataNo.10) “ ~°r° IV comp. 1.00 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Artot-Harris Twelve Quartets (4 B-flat clarinets with score).......... II-IV comp. 3.00 
Laube Alsatian Dance (4 B-flat clarinets with score)............ III comp. .90 
WOODWIND QUINTETTES (f1., oboe, clar., horn, bassoon, with score) 
SELECTIVE LIST 
Guenther Sl nitiebemiiadaeh tsa edinbadmaeaceanansnh’ IV comp. 1.15 
Lefebvre Suite in Three Parts, Op. §7..................00.000.,. IV-V comp. 2.50 
Parts (ea.) .40 
Score alone 1.00 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Pessard PD ‘setebass chen ve eeEianamateeden baci IV comp. 1.15 
Pierne 8 ee IV comp. 1.15 
Schmutz  ceicscackbtcdaesnsesindeceutebuens IV comp. 1.15 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Bargiel RCE Nahas shinbpae ween II comp. 1.15 
Mozart i a i ie tine III comp. 2.00 


Ask for booklet of thematic excerpt of this material and new edition of CATALOG 4 and 5 (Music forWoodwinds). 





THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., INC. 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











1940 COMPETITION-FESTIVALS BOOKLET 


Competition-Festival Rules and General Information including 


Send to 


Band, Orchestra and Vocal Lists 











Enclosed is thirty-five cents—the price of the Booklet. 


Mail to COMPETITION-FESTIVALS COMMITTEE 
Suite 840—64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 

















M.E.J. Clubs. Teacher-training stu- 
dents in the following institutions 
joined the Music Educators Journal 
family recently: Board of Education, 
Muskogee, Okla.; Chicago Conservatory 
of Music, Chicago, Ill.; Indiana State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa.; Ithaca 
College, Ithaca. N. Y.; New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass.: 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill.; Oberlin College, Oberlin, O.; Ohio 
State University, Columbus; Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City; University of Kansas, Lawrence; 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Uni- 
versity of Montana, Missoula; University 
of Oregon, Eugene; University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City; Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich.; West Chester State Teach- 
ers College, West Chester, Pa. Enroll- 
ment in these M.E.J. Clubs ranges from 
12 to 107—top honors going to West 
Chester State Teachers College. Infor- 
mation regarding the student club 
rates may be secured from the Journal 
office. 


University of Arizona. Weekly radio 
lessons in music, over the Arizona net- 
work, are being broadcast by the Uni- 
versity of Arizona from its radio stu- 
dio. These lessons, prepared under the 
direction of Hartley D. Snyder, head of 
the music education department of the 
university, are designed for rural 
schools but are also used by many 
Arizona cities, including Tucson. In- 
structions for teachers are sent in ad- 
vance to over 200 school systems. 

Radio as a means of active rather 
than passive participation is the phil- 
osophy behind these lessons. Singing 
and rhythmic activity as well as listen- 
ing to music is included. Music inter- 
esting to all age levels is selected and 
an appreciative attitude toward the 
music materials experienced is main- 
tained. Lessons are presented by Mr. 
Snyder and Heloise McBride of the 
Roskruge Junior High School, Tucson. 


Massachusetts. The Western Massa- 
chusetts Music Festival will be held 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Music Festival Association, May 3, at 
Athol, under the sponsorship of the 
Athol School Department, William A. 
Spooner, Superintendent. 

The Eastern Massachusetts Music 
Festival will be held May 10, at Wel- 
lesley, under the sponsorship of the 
School Department of Wellesley, Edwin 
H. Miner, Superintendent. 

For information regarding the West- 
ern Festival, address Henry R. Wheeler, 
supervisor of music, Public Schools, 
Athol, Mass. Regarding the Eastern 
Festival, address Amy Young Burns, 
director of music, Public Schools, Wel- 
lesley, Mass. 


Flint Community Music Association 
has just issued its twenty-second an- 
nual report, a noteworthy record of 
achievement, under the leadership of 
William W. Norton. The report gives 
the historical background of the asso- 
ciation, its organization, activities and 
accomplishments of a _ general civic 
character, coédperating music groups, 
various music activities sponsored in 
the public schools, and the officers of 
the Association. The report concludes 
with a constructive program of ex- 
pansion and development for the future. 


Joseph E. Maddy will take a three 
months’ leave of absence from his po- 
sition as professor of radio music in- 
struction at the University of Michigan 
beginning February 20, in order to fill 
a series of engagements as adjudicator, 
guest conductor, consultant and speak- 
er at various meetings and festivals 
throughout the United States. His 
present commitments include Kansas in 
February, Florida and Georgia in 
March, and California immediately pre- 
ceding and following the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference meeting in 
Los Angeles. 
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Sectional soli book wherein every player of 
any chosen section stands UPFRONT and plays 
the same solo in unison. By Major Ed Chenette 


UPFRONT 


IMPERIAL 
-F- oO U R 


BAND BOOKS 


THAT ARE 





Special solo books for all instruments in 
addition to recular parts. Major Ed Chenette 
FO.Griffen, G.E. Holmes, R.B. Eisenberg 






Lead parts.including violin. for most all instru- 
ments,arranged so that most any combination o 

instruments...full band cr orchestra can be played 
effectively. For Junior and Senior bands. ByW. D.McGaughey 


EVERYBODY'S 
BAND BOOK 


UP FRONT 


SECTIONAL SOLI 
BAND BOOK 


Contains 16 Compositions. 
Easy to play. Every one 
a novelty. 












® A Section of a band that steps UP FRONT and plays, 
always brings instantaneous applause. UP FRONT Band 
Book supplies such material. THE AVERAGE BAND does 
not have more than two or three good soloists in any 
sections. The idea of this book is to develop STAGE PRES- 
ENCE, POISE, CONFIDENCE and ABILITY down to the least 
experienced. Published for all band instruments. Cornet and 
Piano Conductors’ parts. Price—Band Parts 30c each. Piano 
Conductor 75c 


if RON 1 
FV. Ee 2ele) Gi of SECTIONAL SOLOS 
By Majer Ed Chenetre 


Wherein every player of any chosen band section 
stends UP FRONT and ploys the some solo in unison 


ORIGINAL aad STANDARD 
SIXTEEN Conpositions 


ot Lotes 
Scoued a4 (sou!) for all Gand sections 
Words are added to many of the pipes 
for the wse of o chorus with band 
instrumentation 


on inside page ADDED FEATURES- 









SAND PARTS SOtcce TN 
PIANO PART 75! 


wmansh 





on, 
Jununs Mosic Company 
eecn™ 


res 


THE IMPERIAL FOUR 


© BAND BOOK 


SIXTEE \ COMPOSITIONS 


hn Young Bands 


SPECIAL SOLO BOOKS 
far all Insthumenht ... 


wn addition bo regular parte 


pase soare | my iA 
a wow Ser 
stare Secovoion ser 





IMPERIAL FOUR BAND BOOK 


e@ Arranged and composed by this big four... F. 0. GRIFFEN, GEO. E. HOLMES, 
MAJOR ED CHENETTE, R. B. EISENBERG. Sixteen Beautiful Compositions. 
Easy to play! Special solo books for all instruments, in addition to regular parts. 
Price—Band Parts and Violin 30c each. Piano and Piano Accordion 50c each. 


BUILDER of BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 


by John Paul Jones ° . For Early Beginners to Concert Artists 
Major and minor scales in unison for all band and orchestra in- 
Builder 












Instrumentation 
on inside pege 











struments. A few minutes at every band or orchestra rehearsal 
should be devoted to playing these 














exercises. A student with a few 
E V E 34 y B @) D + ded S B rN | D B oO oO K minutes home practice every day 
For School Ensemble Work .. Parade . . Concert, etc. of these exercises will, in a suort ands Orchestras 
time, become ood performer. ( 
Nineteen beautiful compositions. =a Published in ain pnd oo 
May be used by any number of in- | EVERYBODY'S BAND BOOK | barat i ee ry eer 
struments from one solo part with Price 40c per group. mies ee | eno 


piano up to full band, including 
orchestra parts. Lead parts for 
almost all instruments. Arranged 


GROUP 1—For instruments in C treble clef 
GROUP 2—For instruments in B treble clef 
CROUP 3—For instruments in E treble clef 





so that any combination of instru- 
ments can play the compositions 
effectively, provided a lead part is 


GROUP 4—For instruments in Bass cleff 
GROUP 5—For instruments in F treble clef 
GROUP 6—For instruments in Alto clef 
GROUP 7—Ffor instruments in D 























used. Band Parts 30c each. Orches- 
tra parts 50c each. Piano $1.00. 
Conductors’ score (cornet) $1.00. 


° SAMPLE Cornet parts of these very wonderful books will be sent FREE or as 
many parts required of each will be sent on approval. Write us today. 
ORDER COUPON FOR SAMPLE PARTS 


Send sample cornet parts of the following books indicated thus (x): 
_aannaiins Imperial Four Band book, ...........Everybody’s Band book, 





PUBLISHERS 


JENKINS MUSIC CO.: 
Up Front Band book, 








Jonkins Music Go. | *"""™ 
, Mey NNGIMO......0200..scscscssscsssserecsssvsscescscesesseseccsessncnsnsesensecessesecesevenessensnsesssonensessesesscooassnsensoesesseeessenensnsansesassosnoasonssonssnaneaesoonenssesnonoazanannaososeeeseseeeseeweneeeeeeeee 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Wiens isos nssinsiemiennusiaiaiminarndlianatiniedeami ie 
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CLARINETS 





psostes 


JUST PUB- 


Schmitt's 
PLAYWELL | == 


TRIO AND QUARTET riWielin, Ad ib) 
FOLI Oo a E-flat 


FOR WOODWIND AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


ee Trombones or Bari- 
" ARRANGED BY E. G. UGGEN ‘ 


tones (With ad lib 


Bass parts) 
Cornets or Trumpets 
Each Book Scored in Four Parts for Use in Horns 


Price, each book, 


50c 


Various Combinations of Instruments 


























MUSIC 
BOOK” 


L. Margueritte House 


CLARINETS 
‘ FLUTES or OBOES : °@e 
Penienee | Mrcoms  nasrrenns | ee } Ready Dec. 15th 
Six : onan a raucaa 5Oc each | Book Two of 
HORNS : | “MY 
| 


Dit f./; 
“Ubtishea by ! 
} 


PAUL A. SCHMITT MUSIC CO. 


Designed for the mas- 
tery of the funda- 
mentals of music. 


if 
VIN LAMou'’s 

















Price 50c. 
Ask Your Local Dealer, or Write 


PAUL A. SCHMITT 
MUSIC COMPANY 
_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NEW! 














FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 


THE S.A. THE S.S.A. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY 
Se oe SSE REET 


oun gn enineste Oitee Ananged by Cetteohes O'Hare 
e 60 cen 


Price 60 cents 
THE T.T.B. 


THE S.A.B. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY 
OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 


OF FRANKLIN THREE- ery 
MIXED 





CHORALS FOR CHORALS FOR MALE 
VOICES VOICES : 
Armanged by Christopher O'Hare Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents Price 60 cents 


INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC—INTERESTING 


that hel ly usi blem in a moments notice. Each book contains a varied assortment 
aa ak Any crainal and sthers selected from orks of Masters, enetiioe you to meet the 
emergency of practicall special occasion. Proper voice range throughout. e@ maximum effect 
with the minimum of di - 4 "Teake these books, send for approval copies or descriptive circular. 


Send for our complete catalog of choral music 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 
Outstanding works of the Masters: Beethoven—Mozart—Corelli—Tartini—Schubert—Schumann— 
Dvorak — Tschaikowsky — Grieg — Franck —Rimsky Korsakoff — Godard — Thomas — Gluck — Volkmann 
—Boccherini—Elgar—Lemare—Fibich—Our complete catalog of Ensembles for Woodwinds or Brass will 
be sent upon request. Send for it. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 











HERMANN R. MAIER, B. Mus., M. A, Manager 


Your Next Position? 


The time to start looking for a new and better position is RIGHT NOW. Our person- 
alized, modern service can help you as effectively as we have helped others. Register 
with us NOW! 

MUSIC TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


516 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Music Section, Oakland Teachers As- 
sociation, is responsible for an effective 
mimeographed news bulletin, the first 
number of which (Volume II) has just 
come to our attention. In addition to 
the official announcements included, 
there are many breezy personal items. 
Vincent A. Hiden is editor of the bul- 
letin. 


Bohumil Makovsky probably has as 
many friends and admirers as any man 
in the field of music education — not 
more than a score of whom know that 
his first name is Bohumil and not Boh. 
To those who know him only by repu- 
tation, Boh Makovsky is a man who 
for twenty-five years has brought musi- 
cal distinction to the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College (usually 
abbreviated A. and M.). To the presi- 
dent, faculty, associates, students, Still- 
water citizens and friends in general, 
the name “Boh” symbolizes the affection 
and esteem in which is held the man 
who has devoted himself to a career of 
service in the field of music as teacher, 
leader and counselor. On December 7, 
as part of an observance of Mr. 
Makovsky’s twenty-fifth anniversary as 
head of the music department, the Sym- 
phonic Band of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College gave a silver anniversary con- 
cert, and at that time Mr. Makovsky 
was presented with a large volume in 
which had been bound several hundred 
letters of greeting and congratulations 
received from former students and 
friends in all parts of the United States. 


William Wiemann is the newly ap- 
pointed head of the Standard, Educa- 
tional and Sales Departments of the 
Music Publishers Holding Corporation 
(Witmark-Harms-Remick). Mr. Wie- 
mann has had wide experience in the 
music industry, having been active in it 
for almost two decades. 


Richard H. Thornton has joined the 
Boston office of Ginn and Company as 
editor in charge of college publications. 


Karl W. Gehrkens, whose notable con- 
tributions to music education have in- 
cluded the editing of the Volumes of the 
Proceedings of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association for twenty-two years, 
has just announced his resignation in 
this capacity. Pressure of duties at 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, where 
Dr. Gehrkens has been head of the 
Music Education Department since 1907, 
has compelled him to relinquish his 
work as editor of publications, which 
has been of high standard. Dr. Gehr- 
kens’ is a noteworthy record of achieve- 
ment and service, including activity in 
the affairs of the M.T.N.A. for some 
thirty years, past presidency of the 
M.E.N.C., and charter membership and 
continued activity in the Research 
Council of Music Education. He has 
also written many books in the music 
education field. 


A new editor of publications will be 
elected at the annual M.T.N.A. conven- 
tion in Kansas City in December, and 
in the meantime, Assistant Editor Theo- 
dore M. Finney carries on the duties of 
the editorial office. 


Harold Flammer of New York City, 
prominently identified with the music 
publishing field over a long period of 
years, died October 22 in Bronxville, 
N. Y., in his fifty-first year. Mr. 
Flammer was formerly president of the 
Music Publishers Association of the 
United States. 


Helen S. Leavitt is now manager of 
the Music Editorial Department of 
Ginn and Company, Boston, succeeding 
E. W. Newton, who retired two years 
ago after a long period of active serv- 
ice with the firm. 


Theodore Kratt, formerly dean of the 
School of Music at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, has been appointed dean 
of the University of Oregon School of 
Music at Eugene. 
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M.E.N.C. BIENNIAL 


Los Angeles 
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Statement of the Ownership, Man- 
agement, Circulation, Etc. 


Required by the Acts of Congress of August 
24, 1912, and March 3, 1933. 


Of Music Educators Journal published 6 times dur- 
ing school year at Chicago, Illinois, for October 
1, 1939. 


State of Illinois } ss 
County of Cook . 


Before me a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Buttelman, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Music Educators Journal and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, Music Educators National Conference, 

64 East Jackson Blud., Chicago, III. 

Editor (No Individual) (Editorial Board). 
Managing Editor, C. V. Buttelman, 64 East Jackson 

Blud., Chicago, Ill. 

Business Manager, C. V. Buttelman, 64 East Jack- 

son Blvud., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one .per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 

Executive Committee: Louis Woodson Curtis, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Lilla Belle Pitts, New York, N. Y.; George 
H. Gartlan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Richard W. Grant, 
State College, Pa.; Frank C. Biddle, Cincinnati, 
O.; Haydn M. Morgan, Newtonville, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 

the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 
: That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
is. (This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) 

(Signed) C. V. Burretman, 

Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of September, 1939. 
{sear} Cuartes E. Lutron, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires December 8, 1940.) 
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To add beauty to school life— 


may we suggest 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
MUSIC SERIES 
by DAMROSCH—GARTLAN—GEHRKENS 


My First Song Book offers the songs of joyous childhood. 
Unison Songs develops a richer field of poetry and song. 
Rhythm Songs opens up the structure of music. 


Introduction to Part Singing makes children realize the power 
of music through harmony. 


Art Songs and Part Songs unfolds the aesthetic beauty of the 
subject. 


Universal Song Book represents a culmination of all the fine 
points of the above. 


Why not become acquainted with their excellent merits. 


5 Union Square 
New York City 


HINDS, HAYDEN & 
ELDREDGE, Inc. 

















AN OUTSTANDING ADVANCE 


in the presentation of 


BAND FOLIOS !! 


THE CRITERION BAND BOOK 


Fourteen Program Compositions for Bands 
With String Choir Added 


Compiled and arranged by 
G. E. HOLMES 


With Full Conductor's Score to meet the demands of the advancing 
standards of Music Educators (Thorough Bass Notation supplied in Score). 

Special Melody Books, that all instruments in high, medium and low 
registers may join in the study of the more interesting parts of each 
composition. 

Provision made for the instruments less frequently found in school 
ensembles,—E} Alto and Bh) Bass Clarinet, English Horn, etc. Cues in 
Baritone and Bass Trombone books to provide for absence of Tubas and 
Double Basses. 

Arrangement based on wind band instrumentation, but with string parts 
added, that practically any combination of instruments, wind or string, 
may be grouped, and by a judicious distribution of parts, an orchestra, as 
well as a wind band, may interpret the compositions with effective results. 

Not exclusively a March folio. Concert numbers constitute a majority, 
and there are included a Solo for Baritone, a Bass Solo and a Cornet or 


Trumpet Duet. 
Explanation of Marks of Expression, Symbols, etc., is printed in each 


part. 
PRICES: 
Wind Instruments and Percussion, each, 30c String Parts, each, 50c 
Piano Accompaniment, $1.00 Full Conductor’s Score, $5.00 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPANY 


88 St. Stephen Street Boston, Massachusetts 
FREE—Sample Solo Trumpet—Cornet Part mailed on request. 
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CHRISTMAS SONGS 


Cmerican 
&n gl ish 
French 
Ukrainian 


CLaustrian 
"THE WORLD 
Fronch-Carndion OE MUSIC 


Polish 





Carols for the joyous and happy celebration of Christmas have 
been gathered from the four corners of the earth and placed in 


, 
Sy anish this highly successful series. Each book has a group of unusually 
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Do Not Violate the Copyright Law 


ECENT developments again call attention to the fre- 
R quent violations of the copyright law which occur 
in the music education field —a practice which is not 
only unfair, but illegal and hazardous. 


In the February, 1938 issue, an editorial article, ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of the Music 
Educators National Conference, said in part: 


Copyright infringement is a criminal offense punishable by 
prison sentences and/or the assessment of fines. 

Copyright means “the exclusive right to reproduce (by writ- 
ing, printing, or otherwise), publish, and sell the matter and 
form of a literary or artistic work in various other ways, as in 
dramatizing, novelizing, motion picture production, reciting in 
public, etc. In the United States, the Constitution (Article I, 
Section 8) empowers Congress to ‘promote the progress of 
science and the useful arts, by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries.’ The first statute was passed in 1790; 
the act now in force went into effect July 1, 1909, amended in 
1912. The term of copyright is twenty-eight years, with right 
of renewal for twenty-eight years on due application, with a 
corresponding renewal right as to existing copyrights obtained 
under previous statutes.” [Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary. | 

Without such a copyright law, there would be little in- 
centive for persons of creative ability to pursue their inventive 
inclinations. In fact, it would be impossible in most cases for 
them to do so without realizing some monetary return from 
their labors, for certainly the majority of persons who have 
made the most notable contributions to civilization’s advance and 
to mankind’s comfort and convenience have been persons not 
endowed with any great amount of this world’s goods. 

Therefore, on behalf of all those who create, especially those 
who create in the realm of music and the allied arts, as well as 
on behalf of the copyright owners, the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, through the columns of the JouRNAL, would 
wage a vigorous campaign against copyright infringement 
among its membership. From time to time, complaints of un- 
fair practices among school people have come to the Con- 
ference office, and although no doubt many of these violations 
of the copyright law have been innocently perpetrated, they are 
nonetheless serious. 


The article from which these paragraphs are reprinted 
made specific reference to the recording of copyrighted 
music without permission, and the subsequent sale of 
such recordings without sanction of the copyright own- 
er. Each of these actions constitutes an infringement 
of copyright, and is punishable by a jail sentence or 
fine—or both! 


Most persons in any way serving the school music 
field are now aware of the legal requirements which 
must be observed in connection with the various and 
valuable uses of recording apparatus. Nevertheless, 
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thoughtlessness and other human weaknesses being still 
extant, the difficulties arising from this source continue 
to bring grief to folks whose palpable innocence is no 
excuse for not knowing better. 


Serious as are the troubles caused in music educa- 
tion circles by the illegal reproduction of music via the 
recording process, there is another type of infringe- 
ment even more generally—and it is feared, not always 
innocently — practiced. This is the copying or repro- 
ducing of copyrighted music or any part of a copy- 
righted work, by any process—by hand on paper or 
blackboard, by multigraphing, mimeographing, photo- 
stating or any other method, no matter for what pur- 
pose or use, whether religious, educational or otherwise, 
without the permission of the copyright owner. This 
likewise applies to special texts or text parodies set to 
copyrighted music. 


That music teachers and directors may not plead 
ignorance as to what is copyrighted music, it is pointed 
out that the copyright law requires that notice of copy- 
right ‘ownership, showing the name of the owner and 
the year of the copyright, be printed on all copies of a 
copyrighted work. Therefore, when such notice ap- 
pears, it is definite evidence that permission for copying 
must be secured from the copyright owner before it 
may be copied. Unless this be done, the action of copy- 
ing is unlawful and constitutes an infringement of copy- 
right. Under proof of infringement, the copyright law 
provides for stated statutory damages for each such 
proved infringement. It also provides for payment by 
the infringer of the costs of the action, plus reasonable 
attorney’s fees for the plaintiff’s counsel. 

To avoid the hazard of infringement, the only course 
is first to carefully check the copyright ownership as 
shown by the notice, and then obtain the desired per- 
mission, or leave it alone! 

Aside from the illegality of this practice, let us fairly 
consider also the fact that music educators desire and 
expect new material to be made available by publishers. 
They look to their local music dealers to keep them 
informed of, and to supply such new material. This 
material cannot be had without the creative efforts of 
our composers, who are entitled to compensation. All 
this involves investment, upon which there should be 
reasonable return—a return which cannot be fully real- 
ized, nor the services supplied, if illegally produced 
copies are substituted for material that would other- 
wise be purchased from music dealers and publishers 
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to the benefit of the dealers, publishers and composers. 
And if these benefits are not to be available, how long 
may we reasonably expect to have new works pub- 
lished, suitable to our new needs as they evolve? 

Granting that many such infringements are “inno- 
cently perpetrated,” our publisher friends still have the 
right to feel that we should codperate with them in 
eradicating all infringements of copyright, innocent or 
otherwise. For certainly, as much as copyright own- 
ers are, and will be, loath to make a court issue of any 
matter where school music people are involved, never- 
theless, the time will come when examples will be made 
not willingly, but of necessity. 

Watch carefully, and do not violate the copyright 
law! 

Robert Ritchie Robertson 


i Be Music Educators National Conference has lost 
a staunch and loyal member in the passing of Ritchie 
Robertson, supervisor of music in the Public Schools 
of Springfield, Missouri, on November 5, 1939. To his 
friends and associates in the Southwestern Division 
who knew him well, his death brings deep sorrow. He 
is survived by his wife, two sons and two daughters, 
and to them the Conference extends its deepest sympa- 
thy. 

Dr. Robertson was born in Burnt Island, Scotland, 
where his father was a shoemaker and a choir director. 
At the age of seven he was singing in a choir, and by 
the time he was eighteen he was directing bands, orches- 
tras and choirs in several Scottish towns. Overwork 
and the strain of too many activities resulted in a pro- 
longed illness, so in 1900 he came to America and went 
to Louisiana, hoping the sunshine and warmer climate 
would restore his health. Within a year music had again 
become his chief interest. From Louisiana he went to 
Paola, Kansas, and soon established himself as a teacher 
and director. It was in Paola that he was christened 
the “Star Spangled Scotsman,” which bespoke his love 
for his native land as well as for his adopted country. 
In 1916 he took up his work in Springfield—work 
which, beginning in the schools, soon extended through- 
out the community and entire section. Probably no in- 
dividual ever gave more of himself to the cause he 
loved than did Ritchie Robertson. In Springfield he 
developed a musical atmosphere which either directly 
or indirectly influenced the lives of thousands of people. 

Dr. Robertson’s philosophy of life was a noble one, 
and he lived daily his motto: “Give to the world the 
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best you have, and the best will come back to you.” 
His influence in the lives of the Springfield youth was 
immeasurable. A friend, writing of him after his death, 
said, “Ritchie Robertson was more than a leader of 
youth and a friend of those of all ages; he was, in him- 
self, virtually a civic institution, and for many years 
no celebration was complete without his presence.” 

Although he was deeply devoted to all his many ac- 
tivities, probably his greatest love was for his Boy Scout 
Band, which he organized in 1920 and which later de- 
veloped into the largest Scout band in the world. Dr. 
Robertson often said that in the band, character was 
stressed more than musicianship and that he was not 
trying to make musicians but future citizens. 

In 1935, when he was host to the Southwestern Con- 
ference at Springfield, the entire city rallied to his sup- 
port so that they might show their loyalty to the man 
who had done so much for them. From 1935 to 1937 
he was first vice-president of the Southwestern Con- 
ference, and ever since its organization he has been one 
of its most ardent supporters. His happy smile and 
cordial greeting, together with his loyalty to the 
Conference, will be greatly missed by his Conference 
co-workers. To know him was to love him; his soul 
was a great one; and his memory will be dearly 
cherished by those who called him friend. —c. v. w. 


Music Week in the Schools 


MPRESSIVE EVIDENCE of the growing recognition of 

Music Week as an annual observance was graph- 
ically portrayed by the exhibit in the Science and Edu- 
cation Building at the New York World’s Fair. This 
exhibit, prepared by the National Music Week Com- 
mittee, included copies of 45 governors’ proclamations 
and public statements issued to the press, 200 mayors’ 
proclamations, and editorial comment by 330 news- 
papers. From the standpoint of music educators the 
editorials were particularly significant, inasmuch as 
more than half of them specifically commended the 
work done by local school music departments in con- 
nection with Music Week. In addition to these edi- 
torials, according to C. M. Tremaine, secretary of the 
National Committee, the local schools were mentioned in 
more than 2,500 news articles—mostly within the short 
space of two weeks. It is also worthy of note that a 
large number of mayors’ official proclamations included 
special reference to the schools and the importance of 
the school music departments as factors in education, 
social life and cultural development. Quite apparently 
no other groups or agencies in any way connected with 
the Music Week celebrations received as much publicity 
as did the schools. 

This is all wholesome and helpful. In view of the 
fact that the school music department is supported from 
taxpayers’ funds, such expressions from government 
officials and the local press must obviously enhance the 
general public pride in, and appreciation of, the local 
schools. Good publicity is always valuable to the music 
supervisor and the school superintendent; the kind of 
publicity which officially associates the schools with 
community interests and civic and social well-being is 
especially beneficial, both to the schools and to the 
citizens who maintain them. 

Music educators are evidently alert to the value of 
utilizing Music Week to acquaint the public with their 
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work, and thus help bring the local schools into sharper 
focus as community institutions. Those who are not 
taking advantage of the opportunity may well consider 
doing so. It is not too early to make preparations for 
interesting programs. Helps and suggestions for those 
who wish to avail themselves of such aid may be se- 
cured from the National Music Week Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Conference Progress 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the M.E.N.C. Executive 

Committee, held in Chicago, November 17, 18 and 
19, was noteworthy in several aspects. It was the tenth 
annual session of its kind under the form of govern- 
ment and administration adopted by the Conference in 
1930—an anniversary of more than passing interest as 
anniversaries go, because of the important developments 
of the decade in the field of school music, and the par- 
alleling expansion of organization activities adminis- 
tered or served by the Conference. 

In this connection, certain of the deliberations and 
actions of the meeting were especially significant, as 
they directly concerned the continued and increasing 
effectiveness of the Conference in point of educational 
values and professional benefits deriving from its activ- 
ities and relationships. Only bare reference to one or 
two of these actions can be made here, preliminary to 
the report to be published in the next JouRNAL. 

As was no doubt generally anticipated, because pre- 
ceded by supporting resolutions adopted at all Sectional 
Conferences last spring after several years discussion, 
was the final step taken to bring before the membership 
for vote at Los Angeles the proposed affiliation with 
the National Education Association. In the next 
JourNAL will be published the text of an addition to 
the constitution providing for the affiliation without 
affecting the operations or necessitating changes in the 


status of Conference affiliates and auxiliaries. 

The formality of confirming six more state music 
education association affiliations (Colorado, Iowa, 
Georgia, Montana, West Virginia, Wyoming) was 
mere routine, as the status of the groups as state units 
of the Conference had been established and recognized 
earlier in the year, pending this confirmation. The 
challenging fact is that the organization and voluntary 
affiliation of such state units has, within the space of 
much less than ten years, become a matter of “routine.” 
Perhaps, in no aspect is the increasing importance of 
music education in the United States, and the resultant 
increase in our organized strength, more vitally mani- 
fested than in the tremendous growth in numbers, power 
and service of the state organizations. 

That the Conference was prepared for the changing 
and broadening music education scene during the past 
ten years was due to the foresight and wisdom of the 
business administration committee which drafted the 
constitution adopted in 1930. To meet the present re- 
quirements and the opportunities of the period ahead, 
the Executive Committee, the presidents of the six 
Sectional Conferences and the presidents of the four 
Auxiliary Associations, after hearing reports based on 
several years’ study and experience, were unanimous in 
the opinion that the constitution should be again re- 
vised, and therefore it was voted to appoint a committee 
representing the Executive Committee, the National 
Board of Directors, the Council of Sectional Conference 
Presidents and the Auxiliary Association Presidents to 
study the entire situation and draft a report to be pre- 
sented at the biennial convention in Los Angeles. 

Members of the committee appointed by President 
Curtis are: Richard Grant (chairman), George Gart- 
lan, Glenn Gildersleeve, Mabelle Glenn, A. R. McAl- 
lister. The committee has been asked to make a pre- 
liminary report in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 
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HE Executive COMMITTEE of the Music Educators National Conference, Presidents of the Sectional Conferences and auxiliary 

associations. Picture made in the headquarters office, Chicago, Illinois during the 1939 Fall meeting. Seated, left to right: James L. 
Waller, President, Southwestern Conference; Glenn Gildersleeve, President, Eastern Conference; Edith M. Keller, President, North Cen- 
tral Conference; Louis Woodson Curtis, President, National Conference; Mildred Lewis, President, Southern Conference ; Andrew Loney, 
Jr., President, Northwest Conference, Glenn H. Woods, President, California-Western Conference. Standing, left to right: Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Second Vice-President, M.E.N.C.; George Gartlan, Member-at-Large, Executive Committee; Richard W. Grant, Member-at-Large, Executive 
Committee ; Adam P. Lesinsky, President, National School Orchestra Association ; Mabelle Glenn, President, National School Vocal Associ- 
ation; A. R. McAllister, President, National School Band Association; Frank C. Biddle, Member-at-Large, Executive Committee; Haydn M. 
Morgan, Member-at-Large, Executive Committee; Nelson M. Jansky, President, Music Education Exhibitors’ Association. Not in picture: 

Joseph E. Maddy, First Vice-President, M.E.N.C. 
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W: ALL KNOW the story of the youngster who, when 
asked how many symphonies Beethoven wrote, 
replied, “Three —the third, fifth and ninth.” Years 
ago I quite unconsciously embarrassed a graduate stu- 
dent by asking him to name the keys of the Beethoven 
symphonies, and on a similar occasion was interrupted 
in the course of a technical discussion of Brahms’ style 
by another graduate student’s complaint that the dis- 
cussion was over his head, as he had never heard any 
of Brahms’ music! Such experiences not only indicate 
inadequate musical background, but, fortunately, sug- 
gest a new approach to the whole problem of musical 
and hence theoretic literacy. The cause must be sought 
before the graduate and college levels— back in the 
high school, where serious technical training in music 
is begun. 

Theory, so-called, occupies a unique place in music 
education. It is to the musician what a thorough knowl- 
edge of English is to the general student. Its function 
is to make clear the structure of music in order to en- 
hance intelligent enjoyment and performance, and to 
make possible the use of that material either for creative 
or practical purposes. 

The basic problem in teaching the structure of music 
on the high school or any other level is to secure the 
interest and accordingly the codperation of the student. 
This is especially true in teaching the “theory of mu- 
sic,” whose very title “theory” begins to create the 
fatal gap between the student and actual music. The 
term itself is a misnomer. One never attempts to teach 
the “theory” of French, the “theory” of history, or 
the “theory” of mathematics, but simply the subjects 
themselves. Unfortunately, however, the “theory of 
music” is more than an inaccurate title for discovering 
how music is made, because it determines the teaching 
procedure. The subject matter is presented as genu- 
inely theoretical—a mass of intervals, signatures, and 
technicalities almost entirely divorced from real music. 
How can this gap be bridged or how can it be avoided? 

It seems to me that the youngster’s reply to the ques- 
tion about the number of Beethoven symphonies gives 
the clue. He answered as he did because he did not 
know music. He needed to hear all the Beethoven 
symphonies or some other music that he would enjoy, 
rather than to try to remember facts learned about 
music. In other words, wide contact with great art is 
obviously one of the essential requisites for its appre- 
ciation. Taste and enjoyment of music grow primarily 
through a constantly increasing knowledge of the best 
in musical literature. The greatest teacher of music, 
either aesthetically or technically, is music. 

Viewed from this approach — that of using only 
music to teach music — the teaching of theory resolves 
itself primarily into the problem of finding and using 
suitable music in such a way that all the desired tech- 
nical facts may be deduced from it in a more or less 
casual, indirect manner. But this implies several im- 
portant departures from accepted practice. First, that 
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technical facts will be presented only when needed to 
explain the music, which means of course that the order 
of presentation will also depend on the music; and, 
second, that any drill material will be drawn from the 
music itself rather than from artificially constructed 
“exercises.” 

How can these principles be specifically applied to 
harmony, ear training, and keyboard harmony—to ac- 
quiring skill in writing, hearing, and playing music on 
the high school level? 

In the first place, these various phases should never 
have been separated and I do so now only to emphasize 
special features of each. Every class should include all 
these aspects to the limit of its individual capacities. 

Written theory should begin immediately after the 
learning of notation (again derived from observation), 
with the examination of simple songs having not more 
than two cadences from which the basic facts of 
melodic structure can be deduced. Begin in the key of 
C, which requires little theoretic knowledge. Similar 
songs can then be written to selected stanzas. The use 
of words at the beginning simplifies many problems of 
rhythm and form which arise in instrumental melodies. 
The material examined and written should include some 
definite musical problem such as the use of the tonic 
or dominant chord, the perfect authentic cadence, etc. ; 
although ample opportunity should be given for en- 
tirely free work — either in setting original stanzas or 
in writing melodies for instruments played by various 
members of the class. Considerable music should also 
be played and examined for its harmonic background 
and cadences. The exact methods used will naturally 
vary according to the situation. Interest in the com- 
poser and his works should be stimulated, and students 
should be encouraged to bring music or records to class 
for discussion. The important thing, of course, is to 
arouse and hold the interest of the class in any phase 
of the subject. Here the teacher will find his own 
knowledge of musical history and anecdote invaluable. 
Above all, the class should get the impression of a talk 
about music rather than about theory. 

The writing of piano accompaniments (left-hand 
parts) for original or assigned melodies should begin 
very early. Simple patterns such as the waltz and vari- 
ous other forms of broken chords may be employed, but 
only after hearing and examining of music using them. 

It is impossible to outline in detail the development 
of such a course, but some points might be mentioned. 
Four-part writing would result from the gradual addi- 
tion of the other voices separately—always stressing the 
melodic lines. Simple rounds, either assigned or orig- 
inal, are an excellent introduction to two-part writing. 
When four-part writing is reached, use simple Bach 
chorales or folk melodies for harmonization, rather than 
exercises containing special theoretic problems. Modu- 
lation could be utilized to learn keys and scales. Inter- 
vals may be derived from chords, although their func- 
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Some Principles of Interpretation 
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gp ronson is not a matter of snap judgment or 
of spontaneous inspiration; nor is it the result of 
emotional fervor alone, important as any of these may 
be. It is, rather, the culmination of long hours of 
conscientious study and analysis fired by the glow of a 
definite ideal, a conviction of what the composer in- 
tended to express, and the re-creation, through per- 
formance, of his vision. Having first thoroughly and 
sincerely absorbed the spirit of the music, the conductor 
is in a position to arouse in his players, by the intensity 
of his own beliefs, a reflection of this spirit which will, 
all things being equal, usually succeed in catching the 
essential significance of the composition. 

In discussing the work of the conductor, Richard 
Wagner makes this assertion: 

The whole duty of a conductor is comprised in his ability 
always to indicate the right tempo. His choice of tempo will 
show whether he understands the piece or not. With good 
players, again, the true tempo induces correct phrasing and 
expression and, conversely, with a conductor, the idea of ap- 
propriate phrasing and expression will induce the conception of 
the true tempo. 

Let us not misconstrue this somewhat startling state- 
ment, for Wagner goes on to explain his real meaning: 

In the days of my youth, orchestral pieces at the celebrated 
Leipsic Gwendenhaus concerts were not conducted at all; they 
were simply played through under the leadership of Concert- 
meister Mathai like overtures and entr’actes at a theatre. 

Later, upon hearing the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
under Habeneck, Wagner made a very important dis- 
covery : 


The scales fell from my eyes. I came to understand the value 
of correct execution and the secret of a good performance. The 
orchestra had learned to look for Beethoven’s melody in every 
bar—that melody which the worthy Leipsic musicians had failed 
to discover; and the orchestra sang that melody. This was the 
secret . . . the French idea of playing an instrument well is to 
be able to sing upon it. And (as already said) that superb 
orchestra sang the symphony. The possibility of its being well 
sung implies that the true tempo had been found; and this was 
the second point which impressed me at the time. Old Habeneck 
was not the medium of any abstract aesthetical inspiration—he 
was devoid of genius; but he found the right tempo while per- 
sistently fixing the attention of the orchestra upon the melos of 
the symphony. The right comprehension of the melos is the 


sole guide to the true tempo. 

Now why would this impression of singing the melody 
exert such a profound influence upon Wagner? What 
are the basic reasons for such a feeling? And how can 
one justify his point of view? 

Music has no meaning apart from our response to it. 
We feel and apprehend it through reactions set up in 
our bodies. It is a well-known fact that our muscular 
system is in some way attuned to rhythm. Rhythmical 
sounds not only focus our attention upon them but also 
induce certain bodily reactions. Metabolism is increased, 
blood pressure is altered, respiration is accelerated, mus- 
cular energy is aroused. As a matter of fact, musical 
sounds affect those same bodily conditions which are 
important in emotional reactions. Even when we do 
not outwardly respond to the stimulus of rhythm—as 
we usually do not—we tend to do so, and the motor 
mechanism of the body is stimulated and energized. 
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With this stimulation our emotions are aroused and, not 
having any object to which they may be directed, they 
are infused into the sounds and come to us as an emo- 
tional experience. 

There is a further reason for the expressive qualities 
of music affecting one so profoundly. Music for us 
has the significance of glorified speech. As all human 
emotions betray themselves in speech through inflection, 
loudness or softness, pitch, or tempo, so in music, which 
developed as an art for the expression of feeling, we 
find sufficient resemblance to speech to awaken by 
association those emotions which accompany fervid 
utterance. 

Finally, musical expression must recognize the asso- 
ciation which exists between music and the noises pro- 
duced by nature. These may be directly imitative, as 
heard in descriptive music, or they may be more subtle, 
suggesting rather than depicting. As we listen we may 
not be mentally aware of these relationships between 
music and nature but they are, nevertheless, real. Take, 
for example, crescendi suggesting the approach of things, 
of excitement, of expectation, or loud bursts of sound 
suggesting falling or crashing bodies. 

It is the task of the interpreter to underline and define 
these expressions of experience which come to us 
through music—to make real the emotional significance 
of the work. Now, emotions are the result of disturb- 
ances in the serenity (or the monotony) of daily living. 
They are the dissonances, so to speak, in the regular 
pattern of existence. In musical expression precisely 
the same proposition holds true. It is in the unexpected, 
irregular and exceptional that we find the stimulus of 
force, movement, and contrast. Whatever alters the 
course of customary progression and impedes the 
smoothly flowing current of our thought acts as an 
emotional disturbance. It is the task of the conductor, 
then, to make vivid and clear these irregularities in the 
tonal pattern within the limits of good taste. He should 
preserve the essential unity of the work as a whole and 
yet etch in with unmistakable clearness those irregulari- 
ties in pattern and design which induce emotional re- 
sponse. We experience music as a series of excitements 
and relaxations, of contrast and of symmetry. We hear 
through our bodies and identify ourselves with the 
sweep and flow of sound. Only insofar as this is 
achieved may we be said truly to apprehend the music. 

With this in mind, let us examine two of the great 
expressive media through which the conductor works to 
obtain a vital, compelling performance—tempo and 
dynamics. 

Tempo 

In discussing tempo we are faced with two problems: 
first, the determination of the correct tempo for the 
composition as a whole; second, tempo rubato, or those 
variations in accuracy of timing demanded by the ex- 
pressive character of the phrase. 

Originally, composers left the problem of determining 
the correct tempo entirely to the musical taste and judg- 
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ment of the performers. There was little need felt for 
defining the speed of a composition, for in most cases 
the interpreter of a musical work was the pupil of the 
composer. Through him the spirit and character of the 
composition was directly absorbed. When, however, 
music became more widely disseminated with the de- 
velopment of printing and the forming of court and 
professional orchestras, more definite indications as to 
tempi became necessary. 

From the time of Bach and Handel, compositions 
have been marked with more or less explicit directions 
as to speed, either in words or by a reference to the 
metronome. The latter, of course, is the most accurate 
method of indicating tempi. Unfortunately, the metro- 
nome is not as widely used as many would desire. 
Instead, verbal directions, generally written in Italian, 
are given which provide a general indication as to the 
character of performance desired. These terms do not 
define the tempo precisely but rather serve to indicate in 
a comparatively broad manner the mood of a composi- 
tion and its approximate rate of speed. 

The actual speed of a movement in which the com- 
poser has given merely one of the usual tempo indica- 
tions without making any reference to the metronome 
will depend to a certain extent upon three things—the 
general character of the composition, musical tradition, 
and the establishment of a basic underlying pulse. 


Character of the Music 


Wagner would undoubtedly class the character of the 
music as the ultimate guide to the correct tempi, for 
here it is that we read into the composition the ideal as 
we conceive it. There can be little question that the 
correct judgment as to tempo can make all the difference 
between sprightliness and ponderosity, gaiety and bore- 
dom. What is the spirit of the work? At what tempo 
can the melody be most effectively sung? What speed 
is necessary to bring out the essential character of the 
work? Such factors as the number of notes in each 
bar, irregular rhythms, richness of harmonic coloring, 
and melodic content all have a decided influence on the 
tempo, for the apparent rate of speed does not depend 
so much upon the actual duration of beats as upon the 
emotional significance of the music. If, for example, 
the harmonies in a composition change frequently, the 
tempo will necessarily be slower, for the more rich a 
composition is in expressive elements the more essential 
it is that time be given the auditor to recognize and fol- 
low the content of the work. On this account it is neces- 
sary, in order to give the proper effect to the character 
of the composition, to study the structure of the move- 
ment. If the harmonic and melodic content be relatively 
simple, one should choose a quicker tempo than would 
be necessary in a work that is condensed in form and 
rich in those irregularities of key, mode, meter, harmony, 
or rhythm so characteristic of music in which the emo- 
tional element predominates. Speed demands a brilliant, 
clear, and decidedly rhythmic execution with little sign 
of sentiment or lyric song. A slow tempo, on the other 
hand, is congenial to those moods which express tender- 
ness, sorrow, or quiet devotion. The individual who 
has developed a sensitive response to the subtle moods 
of music has gained an invaluable aid in the correct 
determination of tempi. 

There can be little doubt that the meanings of the 
various terms defining tempo have changed somewhat in 
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the course of time. The words which express a quick 
movement now mean a speed somewhat more rapid 
than in the days of Bach, and Handel; those denoting 
a slow tempo signify a still slower movement than 
formerly. The reasons for these changes are probably 
to be found, first, in the greatly increased powers of 
execution possible on modern instruments, and second, 
the superior sostenuto now possible on some instruments 
as compared with those of former times. The period 
to which music belongs should, therefore, be taken into 
account in determining the rate of speed at which a 
composition is to be played. 

There is another aspect of tradition which should 
also be considered. There has grown up, in connection 
with the works of the classic composers, a fairly definite 
tradition as to what constitutes their correct tempi. Any 
considerable departure from this established tempo is 
liable to cause an unfavorable reaction on the part of 
players and audience. It would behoove the young 
conductor, therefore, to acquaint himself with the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the standard repertoire so that 
in the case of a departure from the accustomed manner 
of performance he may at least avoid the accusation of 
ignorance. 

No finer schooling in the traditions of style can be 
gained than that acquired through long and extensive 
experience in ensembles under the direction of capable 
leaders. Immersing oneself thus in the musical classics 
gives one an authority and confidence that is an invalu- 
able asset in the art of conducting. With the phono- 
graph and radio at hand, students who have not been 
so fortunate in gaining a firsthand insight into the 
traditions of their craft may yet develop an under- 
standing of musical style through diligent study and 
analysis of vocal and orchestral scores. 


The Basic Underlying Pulse 


The final principle involved in the determination of 
a proper tempo is perhaps the most fundamental of all. 
Finding the underlying pulse is, psychologically, one of 
the corner stones of our Occidental music. In most 
cases, the sensing of the swing of a composition, condi- 
tions our response to it. A very interesting and helpful 
study in this connection has been made by Miss Hallock, 
on the relation of pulse and rhythm: 


Out of forty-three metronomic markings, taken straight through 
from the beginning of the first volume of the Beethoven Sonatas— 
the four standard editions as a working basis—nineteen are set 
to a rhythm of seventy-two to seventy-six beats to a minute, a 
rate exactly that of the average normal, healthy, adult human 
pulse; a pulse given by the best authorities as lying between 
seventy and seventy-five pulsations in the same time. According 
to fuller statistics, the physical pulse, varied by the time of day 
and effect of meals, ranges from a little below sixty to a little 
over eighty. Within this limit all the rhythmic markings of 
these sonatas lie . . . The average of the entire 147 markings 
given by the four editors, Von Bulow, Steingraber, Kohler, and 
Gerner, was 64.4 rhythmic beats per minute. The one sonata 
marked by Beethoven himself bears the figures 68, 80, 92, 76, 72 
for the different movements—allegro, vivace, adagio, largo, allegro 
risoluto. 

If, with the eye fixed on the second hand of a watch or a 
clock, the long meter doxology be sung, every one of the equally 
accented notes entering simultaneously with the tick of each 
consecutive second, it will become at once apparent that the 
melody is delivered at a rhythmic rate of sixty beats to the 
minute. Should one in the same breath hum “Yankee Doodle,” 
sounding each of its accented notes at the same rate, it will be 
found that these two melodies standing at the extremes of the 
sublime and the ridiculous, the one in character slow, the other 
fast, the first combining the utmost dignity and breadth, the 
second ludicrously vapid and thoughtless, are both set to pre- 
cisely the same length of rhythmic time by the clock. In the 
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same manner the adagios, prestos of the great master’s sonatas 
unfold to pretty much the same span of a passing moment. In 
his Les Adieux (Opus 81), the adagio or slow movement and 
the allegro or fast movement are both set to one rhythmic unit 
to the second. The impression of slowness or rapidity in the 
music is due rather to the character of the context and the num- 
ber of notes to be played in the divisions within the minute than 
to the actual clock time it takes to perform the rhythmic unit... 

This rhythm for physical as well as psychological reasons must, 
it is submitted, in all probability have been suggested, codrdinated 
and regulated by the phenomenon of pulse. The first and most 
patent objection to this theory will be that we have no conscious 
cognizance of the arterial beat within us. The objection is, how- 
ever, fully met by the well-known law that “one unvarying action 
on the senses fails to give any perception whatever.” For familiar 
examples, we have no conscious sensory impressions from the 
whirling of the earth, the weight of the air, or the weight of our 
bodies. Yet inevitably, the recurrent arterial beat must have left 
its record and impress on the unconscious and subliminal brains, 
guiding and determining the conscious and audible impressions. 
Nor is it without its supporting proof that where the insect’s 
heart beat is 150 to the minute, the insect’s chirp runs to the 
same speed; and where the human heart beat is sixty to eighty- 
five to the minute, human musical rhythm runs within the same 
limits.* 

Miss Hailock further bolsters her argument by stating 
that of seventeen well-known conductors investigated, 
all set their beat between sixty-four and seventy-two per 
minute. 

This basic pulse is in truth of utmost significance. 
It is the natural pace of walking, the normal rhythm of 
the human body. We enjoy music of a certain tempo 
because our bodies are able to respond sympathetically 
to it. When the rhythmic pulse exceeds or is slower 
than the true beat (sixty to eighty) we feel uncom- 
fortable. The music seems to be straining or dragging. 
In order to set the true tempo, therefore, it becomes 
necessary to apprehend the basic rhythmic pulse. We 
approach the proper tempo, in other words, not only 
through a sensitivity to the emotional content of the 
work, but also through a feeling for the underlying 


surge and rhythm of the music as a whole. 


Tempo Rubato 


In discussing tempo rubato we are concerned not with 
the tempo of the composition as such, but rather with 
that flexibility of rhythm within a piece by means of 
which we secure emotional stress. Music is essentially 
progression, a movement toward something. Unlike 
most of the other arts it begins, proceeds, continues, 
ends. To lose this forward progression is to lose the 
essence of music—its vitalizing spark. Even the most 
uncultured member of an audience can distinguish the 
“feel” of rhythmic life or its lack. If the listener does 
not sense this rhythmic pulsation, this continuity in the 
flow of sound, he feels that the music sounds “dead 
and lifeless” without being fully aware, perhaps, of 
just where the fault may lie. Or again, as so frequently 
happens, a work may be thought of in “chunks of 
sound,” disconnected segments instead of a surging, 
developing, living experience. Before everything else 
there must be rhythmic flow. Sections must lead into 
phrases, phrases into periods, and the work as a whole 
be knit together by a strong, rhythmic underpinning. 

This emphasis on the continuity of the pulse does not 
necessarily imply that there should be a rigid adherence 
to absolute accuracy of timing. Such a procedure would 
rob music of one of its most powerful means of ex- 
pression. It does mean, however, that under the ritar- 


2M. Hallock, “Pulse and Rhythm,” Popular Science Monthly, 
LXIII (1903), 425-31. 
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dandos and accelerandos of musical speech there should 
be a feeling of forward progression—that such flexi- 
bility in rhythm as we may deem necessary for the 
emotional expression of a work shall not destroy the 
feeling of continuity in tempo. 

The more obvious changes in the tempo of a move- 
ment are, for the most part, indicated by the composer 
through such terms as accelerando, ritardando, strin- 
gendo, meno mosso, and the like. Here again, as in the 
general directions denoting the tempo of a movement, 
the precise degree of alteration from the true beat is 
left largely in the hands of the interpreter. 

There are, in addition, innumerable nuances of tempo 
not indicated by the composer which are demanded 
in an expressive reading of the score. These subtle 
variations are difficult to define because they grow out 
of a sympathetic accord on the part of the interpreter 
with the sentiment inherent in the music played. Per- 
haps Wagner’s contention that the true comprehension 
of a melody lies in song and only through an under- 
standing of melos may the right tempo be found, is as 
practical a principle as one can find. However, others 
have endeavored to give more specific directions for the 
employment of ritards and accelerandos. Karl Czerny— 
who was, by the way, a more thorough musician than 
he is generally given credit for being—has in his School 
for the Pianoforte made some helpful suggestions on 
the problem: 


When any musical idea, any group or phrase, or passage recurs 
in various places of a composition, then the performer is not 
only at liberty, but it should be his duty, to alter the mode of 
rendering at each repetition in order to avoid monotony. But, 
in deciding upon this variation, he has to consider what precedes 
and what follows and then determine his mode of rendering 
accordingly. 

Ritardando is, as a rule, more generally applicable than 
accelerando, because it does not impair the character of a piece 
as much as a too frequently recurring accelerando would do. 


Czerny gives no special direction as to the employment 
of accelerando except to say that “Accelerando is used 
in ascending movements and announces passion and 
agitation.” 

Regarding the use of the ritard, however, he is more 
specific, giving us the following directions for its ob- 
servation : 

Ritardando is most appropriately employed (1) before the 
return of a principal theme; (2) on those notes within a period 
which lead to the beginning of a phrase or even a section;: 
(3) on accented long notes followed by shorter ones; (4) before 
going over into a different tact, i.e., just before a change in 
tempo begins; (5) immediately before a pause or rest; (6) on 
the diminuendo of a part which was just before very lively, as 
also on brilliant passages, when suddenly a run occurs which 
requires a soft and delicate shading; (7) on all embellishments 
of many quick notes, which one finds it difficult to get com- 
fortably into the strict measure of time; (8) occasionally, also, 
on the ascending crescendo of an especially emphasized part, 
leading to an important climax or to an ending; (9) on very 
humorous, capricious, or fantastic parts; (10) almost wherever 
the composer has markec’ “expressive”; (11) at the end of a 
long trill, as on every sott cadence in géneral. ; 

As a matter of course, all that is said with regard to ritardando 
refers equally to such synonomous terms as rallentando, ritenuto, 
smorzando, calando, etc. 


One or two observations should be made before clos- 
ing on the subject of tempo nuance. 

Accents in the main are made in two ways: (1) by 
greater dynamic force on the note to be accented, or 
(2) by prolonging slightly the value of the emphasized 
part. Often the two types of accent are used together, 
the rubato on an accented note giving added emphasis 
to the dynamic accent, but in sustained legato passages 
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demanding the utmost smoothness of execution, the 
rubato alone is most frequently employed. In studies 
made at the University of Iowa it has been demonstrated 
that the rubato accent is quite as important and is used 
with even greater frequency than the dynamic. So 
subtle are most of these nuances, however, that it is 
quite impossible for them to be coldly thought out. The 
listener is hardly aware of them and yet he feels their 
presence. They grow out of poetic sentiment, im- 
passioned feeling, or inspired song. No intellectual 
planning of stresses will quite suffice for a lack of emo- 
tional warmth. And yet, unless our fervor be guided 
and controlled, it may easily lead to a sickly senti- 
mentality: Far more musical sins have been perpetrated 
in using too much rubato than in using too little. Strict- 
ness of time is no sin, but, if infused with this regu- 
larity, there be a gentle use of nuance in expressive 
passages, if we sing the melos as Wagner suggests, the 
whole will gain in warmth and glow of human feeling. 


Dynamic Contrast 


The importance of dynamic contrast in giving ex- 
pressive power to music is a problem which some con- 
ductors of amateur groups are tempted to under-estimate. 
Harassed by the many difficulties encountered in note 
reading, finger technique, rhythm, and intonation, the 
question of securing dynamic coloring is a factor easily 
overlooked. Too often we find in the amateur ensemble 
a dynamic range hovering somewhere between a mezz 
forte and a fortissimo. A more thoughtful consideration 
of the musical significance of contrast would give many 
a performance a finish which it now lacks. The in- 
terest of the players in the music would be enhanced 
and, owing to the concentrated attention necessary for 
nice effects in shading and nuance, there would be cre- 
ated not only a greater musical discrimination but also 
a more careful and discerning attitude on the part of 
the performers. 

An axiom used by many conductors and one which 
contains more than a germ of truth is: “In playing forte 
you should hear yourself; in piano you must hear your 
neighbor.” Most students seem to have little or no 
difficulty in securing mere loudness of tone. The natural 
desire of the novice is to hear himself above others in 
the ensemble, forgetting that, for the most part, singers 
and players are accompanists rather than soloists. 
Therefore, we must constantly be on the watch against 
loudness which through excessive use has no mean- 
ing or which through being forced becomes blatant 
and harsh in quality. “But it says forte, not fortissimo” 
is a caution one will need to frequently impress upon 
too eager students. A well planned forte can have a 
more startling effect than a gigantic fortissimo carelessly 
arrived at, for it is only by contrast with the lower tints 
that the fortes or the fortissimi assume a real signifi- 
cance. The opportunities for the use of a fortissimo are 
comparatively few and when used should be stirring and 
impressive. It is unwise for the conductor to attempt 
a grand climax in every phrase. 

There would seem to be two reasons for the very 
common disregard for the softer shades. One is the 
lack of sufficient home practice on the part of the student 
to guarantee control of embouchure or bow. The other 
is the conductor who, lacking either the patience or the 
musicianship to insist on a finely chiseled phrase, will 
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allow his students to “get by” with a job half done. 
Mere preaching will rarely produce the results desired. 
Players must be fired with unswerving standards of 
excellence and must be held to those standards. 

Tobias Matthay in his book, Musical Interpretation, 
makes this pertinent statement: 

Teachers do hear that the pupil is not giving sufficient variety 
of tone but they try to make the correction at the wrong end. 
They try to insist on more tone for the accents and the fortes, 
whereas, all the time the fault lies in the fact that the pupil 
never gets within measuring distance of a true piano, not to speak 
of a pianissimo.’ 

Von Bulow is credited with the statement that “cres- 
cendo means start softly, diminuendo means start loud- 
ly.” Scarcely any of us would deny the essential truth 
of this and yet it is surprising how often during re- 
hearsal, players will need to be reminded of the necessity 
of “saving their fire until they see the whites of the 
enemies’ eyes.” Instead of thinking crescendi, as shown 
by Example A, they will be more effective if thought of 
as being shaped like the bell of a wind instrument, as 
indicated by Example B. When desired, crescendi may 
be made still more startling by accenting or slightly pro- 
longing the topmost note, or by following the climax 
with a sudden diminuendo. When instruments are 
added to build up a crescendo they must enter softly so 
as to give the impression of steadily increasing power. 
If they enter forte, the flow is destroyed. Such entries 
coming as a series of minor explosions unmistakably 
brand the poorly trained ensemble. 


Ex. A Ex. B 
p———_ Ff 
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In a long climactic passage such as is found in the 
last sixty bars of Wagner’s Prelude to Die Meister- 
singer, a long, steady development of power will lose in 
emotional significance through lack of contrast. As 
Wagner has indicated in the score, such passages should 
be played with surges forward and recessions, each 
surge carrying the emotion higher until the culminating 
point is reached. Waves of crescendo and diminuendo 
build to a thrilling climax. Crossing the foothills and 
the valleys we sweep ever higher until we stand at last 
on the topmost peak. 

The difficulty of securing an effective diminuendo is 
due usually to either a lack of control, or to the im- 
patience of the players, who will ordinarily make a 
sudden rather than a gradual decrescendo. Diminuendo 
passages are worked out in an opposite manner to the 
crescendo; start a little louder, prolong or accent the first 
note before starting the diminuendo, take away instru- 
ments, and in long passages vary the decrescendo by 
undulating between stress and playing ever more softly. 


—_— Matthay, Musical Interpretation, Boston Music Co., 1913, 

p. . 
_Epitor’s Note: In an early issue of the JournaL Mr. Normann 

will complete his discussion of Some Principles of Interpretation. 
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will hold its sixty-first annual meeting in Kansas City from 
December 28-30. The National Association of Schools of Music 
meeting will begin on December 27. Edwin Hughes, President of 
the M.T.N.A. and Howard Hanson, President of the N.A.S.M. 
have announced programs which include contributions by distin- 
guished musicians, educators, outstanding concerts, social events, 
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The Vowel Formant in Vocal Music 


O. IRVING JACOBSEN, Ph.D. 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois 


i IS QUITE surprising that vocal music rendition has 
not made use of scientific findings, so far as the vowel 
formant is concerned. Perhaps one reason for this lack 
is the complicated explanation, and the failure to clarify 
the term, on the part of scientists who do research with 
vowel sounds. Vocal teachers will often go to a good 
deal of expense and work in order to introduce new 
ideas and methods, yet, the use of the vowal formant in 
vocal teaching involves no expense whatsoever, but its 
use has been omitted entirely. A complete knowledge 
of the vowel formant by teachers should mean unusual 
progress for pupils. It may be that vocal teachers know 
little or nothing about it, and so naturally, they cannot 
make use of it. However, all vocalists know that cer- 
tain vowels are more easily sung on certain definite 
pitches, and also, that they are very difficult to sing on 
other pitches. 

The vowel formant is merely a frequency region 
where each individual vowel will have an unusual 
amount of energy, regardless of the pitch at which the 
vowel is sung. All vowels have two or more frequency 
regions. For the vowel oo, as in pool, the frequency 
regions have been placed at about G (392 d.v.) and G 
(784 d.v., or an octave higher). If this particular vowel 
is sung on either of these pitches, the singer will find it 
very easy to intone. 

If the vowel 00 (pool) is now sung on some other 
pitch, such as F (349 d.v.) or A (440 d.v.), there will 
be a tendency still to have the frequency region at G, 
and the vowel will be difficult to sing. Since the vowel 
00 (pool) has the lowest frequency region of all vowels, 
it has a limited characteristic range, and if an alto or 
soprano singer attempts to sing the vowel above its 
higher frequency region (G, 783 d.v.), then the vowel 
cannot possibly be sung properly, and the listener might 
say that enunciation is poor. This situation is true re- 
gardless of the training or experience of the singer. 

The vowel ah, as in father, has three frequency 
regions, quite widely separated, and therefore it can be 
sung by any voice and at any pitch with comparative 
ease. This may account for many arias using that 
particular vowel, or the use of “tra-la’s’’ and the like, 
in songs. 

The various vowel sounds have their characteristic 
frequency regions or formants, from low to high pitches, 
in the following order: pool, put, tone, talk, ton, father, 
part, tap, ten, pert, tape, tip, and team. Some of these 
frequency regions are as high as F sharp, the seventh 
added line above the treble staff. 

The ease with which a vowel may be intoned, de- 
pends upon the relationship of the pitch at which it is 
sung, and the formant or frequency region of the par- 
ticular vowel. This relationship should coincide with 
that of the harmonics of a complex tone, that is, octave, 
twelfth, fifteenth, etc., or, if the overtones of the given 
complex tone (pitch) fall on the characteristic fre- 
quency, the vowel may be sung with ease. The complex 


2 Harvey Fletcher, Speech and Hearing [New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1929], p. 58. 
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tone components are as follows: fundamental; octave 
(higher) or first overtone; perfect fifth, second over- 
tone; perfect fourth, third overtone ; major third, fourth 
overtone ; minor third, fifth overtone, etc. The order of 
ease in singing vowels will be determined according to 
the number of the overtone, that is, (fundamental), 
first, second, third, etc., in order, will be most easily 
sung. 

It is therefore possible, by knowing the frequency 
regions for all vowels, to calculate the order in which 
vowel sounds may be sung with ease, on every pitch 
within the range of any voice. The order of ease for 
singing the vowels on the pitch G (392 d.v.) is as 
follows: pool, ton, talk, father, ten, team, put, tap, etc. 

The vowel formants referred to, as given by Fletcher, 
are an average of four investigations by four different 
scientists. However, more recent research by Crandall 
and Fletcher has revealed that the formants differ for 
male and female voices. It is therefore necessary to 
construct tables for these “order of ease’? vowel sound 
intonations for these two types of voices, covering 
ranges from lowest to highest possible pitches. 

The statement is often made that a song is typically 
for tenor, for alto, for baritone, etc. This means also, 
that in addition to pitch range, the vowels have been 
placed on the pitches which facilitate their intonation. 

In a like manner, songs written in a foreign language 
and then translated into English, or vice versa, often 
seem to lose a good deal through translation. This may 
be due to a number of conditions, one of which may be 
the changing of vowels. Miller? stated that a translator 
of songs must be not only a linguist and a poet, but also 
a musician and even somewhat of a physicist, and that 
such a combination of artist and scientist is very rare. 

The carrying quality of vowels is much greater than 
that of consonants. If a listener is seated far back in 
a large auditorium, the vowel sounds sung by a vocalist 
will be heard far better than the consonants. At times, 
the latter may not be heard at all. 

A great deal of research has been done with vowel 
intonation on various pitches. Berlage* found that in 
the reproduction of one’s own voice, vowel changes re- 
duce precision. He noted in particular that when u was 
used as a standard, and i as the reproduction, there was 
a tendancy for 7 to be sung flat, and vice versa. This 
was before the vowel formant was known, and naturally 
today, we know that these findings can be reversed by 
changing to certain pitches. Miles* found in his experi- 
mentation that accuracy of vowels was highest for i, 
lowest for 0, and average for a. This agrees with the 
vowel formant experimentation, since o and « have the 
lowest pitch frequency regions; 7 and e, the highest; 
whereas a is between these two. The vowel i (sigh) is 
a combination of ah and ee. No mention is made as to 





2D. C. Miller, The Science of Musical Sounds [New York: MacMillan and 
Co., 1937], p. 261. 

3F. Berlage, ‘‘Der Einfluss von Artikulation und Gehér beim Nachsingen von 
Stimmklangen,"’ Psychological Studies, VI (1910), 39-140. 

*W. R. Miles, ‘Accuracy of the Voice in Simple Pitch Singing,’’ Psychol. 
Rev. Mon. Supp. (Iowa Studies), XVI (1914), 13-66. 
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which of the vowels or combinations was used as the i 
vowel. 

Schoen*® found that vowel quality effected the pitch 
of tones, that vocalists tend to sing e highest, and a, i, o 
and #, in order. This agrees with other experimenta- 
tion, such as that of Berlage, Crandall, and Fletcher. 

Male voices will naturally find vowels easier to sing 
throughout their ranges than will female voices, because 
the frequency regions of many vowels are below the 
upper limits of the female voice range, which is not the 
case with the male voice. Therefore, clearer enuncia- 
tion should be possible for male singers. 

Miller® mentioned that it has been suggested that cer- 
tain songs and choruses which are especially effective 
owe this quality to the proper relation of vowel sounds 
to melody notes, or pitches, and the “Hallelujah Chorus” 
from Handel’s Messiah has been cited as such a selec- 
tion. That the first statement is true, cannot be doubted ; 
however, the author found after analyzing the “Halle- 
lujah Chorus” number, that with the exception of the 
“ah” vowel in the word “Hallelujah,” which is singable 
on more pitches than any other vowel, this number does 
not comply with the vowel formant requirements nearly 


, 5M. Schoen, “‘An Experimental Study of the Pitch Factor in Artistic Sing- 
ing,"" Psychol. Rev. Mon. Supp. (Iowa Studies), XXXI (1922), 230-59. 
*D. Miller, The Science of Musical Sounds [New York: MacMillan and 
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as well as many other songs which have been analyzed. 

Although the aim in singing is to intone the vowels 
clearly on all pitches (which is also an impossibility), 
how much easier it would be for beginning vocal 
students to have vowel exercises on the desirable or 
easy pitches. Some vocal methods do deal extensively 
with vowel exercises, but none has made use of scientific 
findings as revealed by use of the vowel formant. 

It is the writer’s opinion that much of the “out of 
tune” or “off-pitch” singing could be overcome by use 
of vowels on proper pitches. There are some songs 
that even the best-trained and experienced singers have 
difficulty in singing in true pitch, due, in part at least, 
to the vowels which must be sung on certain pitches. 

In the future, when choral symphony programs may 
become popular, perhaps a good deal more attention will 
be given to the vowel formant. New research needs to 
be done on blending of the various vowel sounds, but 
the consideration of the vowel formant and its relation 
to melody notes or pitches must precede this. 

Although these research findings have been known for 
more than ten years, little or no use has been made of 
them. If musicians, and especially teachers and com- 
posers, will consider such findings, it is certain that a 
great deal of progress can be made in vocal concerts 
that will add much for both performers and listeners. 


The Census 


USIC EDUCATORS will be interested in at least three 
M angles of the Sixteenth Decennial Census, the 
business and manufacturers’ phases of which begin in 
January, 1940, followed by the population census dur- 
ing the month of April. 

In their professional capacity they will themselves be 
the subject of study in the population census, one ques- 
tion of which will concern occupation. Tabulation of 
the answers will reveal whether there has been any in- 
crease or decrease from previous years in the number 
of musicians and music teachers, and also what changes 
have taken place in the proportion of males and females 
in this occupational group. 

Between the 1920 and 1930 censuses, for example, 
there was an increase of about 27 per cent in the num- 
ber of professional musicians and music teachers—from 
130,265 to 165,128—during which time the increase in 
the number of all gainfully occupied workers was only 
17.6 per cent. 

This rise, both absolute and relative, in the number 
of persons in the musical profession took place during 
a period in which, at least according to census of man- 
ufacturers’ figures on production of musical instruments, 
there was a declining interest in music. 

For example, there were 221,210 pianos produced in 
1921. This figure had dropped to 130,973 in the 
“boom” year of 1929. Similar declines are apparent in 
census figures on value of production of all musical 
instruments during the “roaring twenties.” How the 


It should be borne in mind that these figures do not differentiate be- 
tween “music educators” and “professional musicians’’—i.e., musicians 
employed by public schools and other institutions, and members of the 
music profession not so employed. The often heard question “How many 
music teachers are there in the schools of the United States?” has 
never been answered accurately. So far as the government census is 
concerned, all professional musicians and music teachers are included in 
the same class, whether or not securing the major portion of their 
livelihood as employees of educational institutions. 
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situation stands as of 1939 will be revealed by the com- 
ing census of manufacturers. 

Another notable change in the decade was the swing 
from female to male as the predominating sex in the 
profession. The 1920 count listed 72,678 women as 
musicians or music teachers, against 57,587 men. By 
1930, however, there were 85,517 male musicians and 
teachers, compared with only 79,611 females. Whether 
the depression years have had any effect on this pro- 
portion will be indicated by results of the 1940 census. 

The 1940 population census will be the first to collect 
information on wage and salary income. It will thus 
be possible to obtain accurate figures on average salary 
income for employed musicians and music teachers. 
No data will be gathered on income derived from re- 
citals, private instruction and other sources of revenue 
for those who are “on their own.” 

Also a 1940 “first” is the study to be made of unem- 
ployment. Reliable figures on incidence of unemploy- 
ment among musicians, such as the census will make 
available, will indicate whether or not there is need for 
community-sponsored musical enterprises in particular 
localities. 

Another phase of the 1940 census which will be of 
interest is the census of business, in which operations 
of music and musical instrument stores will be cov- 
ered. They will be required td report total sales of 
pianos, musical instruments, music, phonographs and 
records. When these figures are tabulated for states 
and larger cities, they will serve educators as measures 
of community interest in music, with allowance to be 
made, of course, for the income level of the locality. 
The population census will show income level in terms 
of wages and salaries, which indicate financial ability 
to engage in musical recreation. 
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The Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 
XXIII 


VALIDATION 


W: HAVE no scientifically validated laws of musical 
inheritance. But no one doubts that musical 
ability is inherited. The study of biography, autobi- 
ography and letters of the great musicians, statistical 
case histories of musical families, and the extension of 
biological theories of heredity are convincing on this 
point. 

Among musical educators there are two extreme 
camps: those who emphasize heredity, and those who 
emphasize environment unduly. One-sided theories on 
that subject are creating havoc in musical education 
today, and millions of children are affected by and 
suffering from the dominance of one theory or the 
other. There is no doubt but that the truth lies in the 
middle ground and musicianship derives from both 
heredity and environment. As reason begins to prevail, 
the practical issues are certain to be dealt with on the 
assumption that the child comes into the world with a 
genetic constitution which represents his heredity and 
may vary enormously in different strains. On the basis 
of this equipment, if it can be determined, superior, 
average or inferior achievement may be expected in 
specific musical traits. 

Since the revival and recognition of Mendel’s law in 
1901 splendid progress has been made in the field of 
genetics, tracing the inheritance of traits to the organ- 
ization of genes in the chromosomes. The fast-growing 
science of genetics proceeds on the assumption that 
principles of heredity can best be established by the 
isolation of specific factors in experiment and measure- 
ment. All life, vegetable and animal, is found to con- 
form with certain basic principles, many of which can 
be stated, organized into a system, and verified. The 
question is not whether or not human traits are in- 
herited, but rather how they are inherited. 

We have no scientific proof of musical heredity ex- 
cept insofar as we accept such laws by inference from 
general biological investigations which we have reason 
to think may apply to musical life. The scientific ap- 
proach cannot be made through statistical studies of 
achievement, because in high achievement heritable fac- 
tors are so covered and interwoven as to make it impos- 
sible to apply significant measurement; and in a given 
family group only a small portion of genuine talent has 
found outlet for development in musical achievement. 
In taking this position I do not ignore the valuable 
studies which have been made from the point of view of 
achievement. They undoubtedly throw much light on 
the situation and it is a natural approach for musicians 
to take. I do not wish to vaunt the slogan of “science” 
or belittle the practical value of other approaches; but 
the fact is, that if we are going to approach the prob- 
lem of musical heredity in the spirit of the biological 
sciences, we must play the game with the specialists in 
genetics who insist upon the isolation and measurement 
of specific factors. 
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OF LAWS OF 


MUSICAL INHERITANCE 


I wish to call the attention of those who are inter- 
ested in the science of music to the splendid oppor- 
tunity now available for research in this field. In my 
Psychology of Music [McGraw-Hill, 1938], I have 
outlined various possible approaches, but wish to urge 
here the one which seems to be the most readily avail- 
able and promising in the present situation. Briefly, the 
plan would be to start from a survey of the fifth grade 
in an elementary school and select those children that 
fall within the highest ten per cent and then follow up 
the same measurements on all the available blood rela- 
tives old enough to respond reliably... By this method 
a significant series of family trees may be collected and 
submitted to biometrical analysis for interpretation in 
terms of the organization of the genes in the chromo- 
somes, which are the carriers of hereditary traits. The 
most promising capacities for study in such a survey 
would be the sense of pitch, the sense of loudness, the 
sense of time, and the sense of timbre, each of which 
corresponds to one of the physical characteristics of the 
musical medium. If time permitted, I would add to 
these the sense of rhythm and tonal memory. We have 
fairly well-established methods for the isolation and 
measurement of these by psychophysical methods. 

The group method of measurement will prove a great 
economy both with the school children and family 
groups which may be assembled in the community on 
invitation. For various reasons, some members of the 
family will, of course, have to be measured individually 
at their convenience. It is more important to secure 
complete samplings of each family than to obtain a large 
number of families. 

There is no object in undertaking this unless the 
tester is thoroughly competent to secure reliable meas- 
urements and has the patience for carrying on the sys- 
tematic follow-up work until adequate data are ob- 
tained. Since ordinarily the music psychologist is not 
a geneticist, I recommend that he cooperate with a thor- 
oughly competent specialist in heredity to whom he will 
turn over his data and with whom he can cooperate. 
There is no possible place for hasty, superficial, or 
scientifically irresponsible persons on either side. The 
data must be specific, reliable, valid, sufficient in num- 
ber, significant, and verifiable. The demands upon the 
qualifications of the investigator are very exacting from 
both sides, and a cordial codperation from the school 
and the community is essential if such pioneer work is 
to become trustworthy. The psychological measure- 
ments can perhaps be best undertaken by a competent 
psychologist who, on a suitable stipend, can devote his 
whole time to this undertaking for a sufficient period 
to secure adequate samplings and associate himself with 
the geneticist in the interpretation of the data. 





1In determining this grouping it would be well to take not only those whose 
average rating for all capacities place them in the highest group, but also 
those who are clearly superior in one or more capacities, em they may be 
low in other capacities. If time permitted, it would be profitable to carry on 
similar investigations arising from the lowest group. 
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As I have said, the findings, if positive, will not con- 
tribute much to the assurance that musical ability is 
inherited. Nor will they say much about musicality as 
a whole. But they will conform to scientific procedure 
in documenting one factor at a time as has been done, 
for example, in the demonstration of the inheritance of 
red-green blindness. 

Every possible effort must be made to eliminate in- 
fluences of training, control work methods, and other 
environmental influences in order to secure as clean 
psychophysical measurement as possible. Before ap- 
proaching families, the measurements of children tenta- 
tively selected should be thoroughly verified, and all 
doubtful cases in family groups should be verified be- 
fore acceptance. 

The carrying on of such a project in a ward-school 
area can prove very helpful in the development of an 
intelligent spirit of codperation for musical education. 
It must, of course, be made clear to all parties con- 
cerned that we are dealing with highly specific factors 
and that the possession of one or more of these musical 
traits does not guarantee the development of musician- 


ship, because achievement is based on countless addi- 
tional factors; and it must be made equally clear that 
low ratings on certain musical capacities where other 
qualifications are present should not be seriously detri- 
mental to the general musical interests. 

_ Here is a research problem which will appeal to many 
musicians, educators, and psychologists. Let us hope 
that investigators with the pioneer spirit will come for- 
ward and help in the laying of scientific foundations for 
the understanding of our musical heritage. Personally, 
I shall be glad to cooperate with investigators by aiding 
in the organization of procedures. We have a model for 
this procedure in the Stanton investigation of all the 
available blood relatives in each of the six foremost 
musical families in America (Jowa Studies in Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. VIII), the complete records of which are on 
file in the Carnegie Institution at Cold Springs Harbor, 
New York. 

~~ [Eprror’s Notes: The foregoing is a sequel to Dr. Seashore’s article, 
“Musical Inheritance,” published in the JourNAL, issue of May, 1939—- 
No. XX, in the Psychology of Music series. A more extended treat- 


ment of the subject by Dr. Seashore will appear in an early issue of 
the Science Monthly.] 


State Supervision of Public School Music 


THOMAS ANNETT 
Chairman, Department of Music, State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


P TO THE PRESENT TIME, there have been only a few state 
U supervisors of music. Since music is beginning to occupy 
a place among the recognized subjects of the school curriculum, 
and since there must be reasonable uniformity in courses of 
study in order to achieve the best results, it seems probable that 
gradually more states will employ a state supervisor of music. It 
seems pertinent, therefore, at this time to ascertain the present 
status of the position of state supervisor of music and to survey 
the practices now in use by incumbents of the position. In an 
effort to do this, the writer has attempted to answer the following 
questions : 


(1) How many states have a law requiring the teaching of 
music in the public schools? 

(2) How many states have a state supervisor of music? 

(3) How many states that do not have a state supervisor of 
music feel the need of such an officer? 

(4) What activities are carried on by the present state super- 
visors of music? 

(5) What is the status of these state supervisors as regards 
education, previous experience, etc. ? 


As a first step in securing this data, a check list was sent to 
the state superintendents of schools in all the states. The in- 
formation requested was as follows: (1) Does the given state 
have laws concerning compulsory instruction in music? (2) Is 
there a state supervisor of music? (3) If the state has no state 
supervisor of music, does any other agency perform the duties 
which would otherwise fall to such an officer? (4) Is there a 
felt need for a state supervisor of music? (5) Is music super- 
vision amply taken care of without such an officer? 


The second step was to send a check list to all state music 
supervisors. In this check list it was asked whether they were 
supervising such activities as (1) development of courses of study 
in music, (2) organization of music contests, (3) the establish- 
ment of new music courses and music activities, (4) credit for 
out-of-school music study, (5) meetings for music teachers, 
(6) clinics, (7) lectures at county institutes, (8) community 
sings, (9) demonstrations and consultations, (10) the giving of 
tests in music, (11) statewide examinations in music, (12) cor- 
respondence courses in music, (13) aid for classroom teachers, 
(14) other activities. 

A personnel study also was included in order to secure a record 
of the training and experience of incumbents of the position. 
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The findings of the study may be summarized under the fol- 
lowing general divisions: 

Interest shown toward music by the state departments of the 
various states and the most important territories: 

(1) Eleven states and territories of the fifty-three states and 
territories contacted have a law requiring the teaching of music 
in the public schools. 

(2) Nine states have state supervisors of music. 

(3) Ejighteen states have some agency performing the duties, 
or a part of the duties, that would fall to the state supervisor in 
case such an officer existed in the state. 

(4) Twenty-six states have no supervision in music education. 

(5) The directors of education in seventeen states and terri- 
tories report a need for a state supervisor of music. 

(6) The directors of education of nine states and territories 
without a state supervisor of music report no need of such an 
officer. 

(7) Seventeen states issue courses of study in music. 


Activities carried on by state supervisors of music now in office: 

(1) All of the state music supervisors promote the standard 
subjects of the music curriculum. 

(2) All of the state music supervisors are interested in some 
form of music contest. 

(3) Two of the state supervisors of music report activity rela- 
tive to teacher-training. 

(4) Four of the state supervisors of music have duties in 
connection with the certification of teachers. 

(5) Most of the time of the state supervisor of music is taken 
up with class visitation, conferences with other educators, and 
correspondence. 


Vocational histories of state supervisors of music now in office: 

(1) The training of the state supervisors of music ranges 
from six to eight years, with a mean of 6.6 years. 

(2) The previous position of six of the state supervisors of 
music is that of college instructor. 

(3) The state supervisors of music have held the position 
from one to seventeen years, with a mean of 5.8 years. 

(4) Five of the state supervisors of music report that their 
work in rural communities is their most important work. 
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In Behalf of Band Directors’ Wives 


GLADYS HARVEY SMITH 


S THE WIFE of a high school band and orchestra director in 

a western state, I have faithfully read the interesting and 
live articles in the Music Epucators Journat for nine years. 
In that time I have made the very evident observation—not at 
all original, I am sure—that the problems of a high school 
orchestra and band director are the same and many times re- 
peated, east or west, seacoast or mountains, it makes little dif- 
ference as to location. And as one from the sidelines, but very 
necessary sidelines, I congratulate the Editorial Board and the 
contributors on covering these problems efficiently and with an 
alert, up-to-the-minute style. 

The only thing I can criticize in all these years of reading 
the magazine is that not once, not one single time, has the 
JouRNAL ever recognized in its pages the wives of these di- 
rectors. Not one tiny tribute or spark of reflected glory has 
come our way. 

We are not organized. So far we have held no “clinics” 
(but it’s a good idea). We are unknown by educators, admin- 
istrators, and music supply companies. Yet, could we stand as a 
group, it would be found that we have but a single purpose— 
that of being helpmates to those unfathomable creatures, public 
school music instructors. I feel slighted. I think it is time we 
made ourselves heard. We have interests in common—perhaps 
some rights to uphold—and just as our husbands’ problems are 
similar the country over, so are our own experiences. Anyway, 
I thought it would be fun to see ourselves in print and laugh 
and cry together over our “hectic” but eventful lives. 

Doctors often choose nurses for wives, and for reasons just 
as obvious but no more logical or escapable,—music teachers 
gravitate to musical gals. Often the entanglement starts in college 
and gets beyond control before either realizes the dire and in- 
evitable future before them — two musicians in one family. 
How many times have well-meaning friends said, “How won- 
derful that you majored in music, too! You say you have a 
music degree? And you play so beautifully. What a help 
you must be to your husband.” Poor, unknowing friends. 
They would be shocked if they knew how many times some of 
us have wished that we had majored in “Comparative Reli- 
gions” or “Calculus.” 

Being musicians, not only must we fulfill the destiny of all 
wives, which is or ought to be a full time job, including the 
management of an efficient and smooth-running home, but we 
must also be at the beck and call of the community fully as 
much as our talented husbands. Of course, we can control this 
situation to some extent, but if our husbands are to be well 
liked (and we want them to be), it is our duty to be gracious 
and obliging to clubs, lodges, banquet committees, and so on and 
so on. Usually, public performances include our husbands, and 
then into an already overcrowded schedule we must find some 
time when we can get together and practice. 

But I have mentioned public demands first, because that is 
really one of our smallest problems. I am working up gradu- 
ally to our worst. 

As has been mentioned, or at least inferred, so many times 
in JouRNAL articles, the average school wants big, successful 
instrumental music organizations, and practically demands that 
of its music director. Yet, all too often, no provision is made 
in the curriculum for development of the music department in 
proportion to this demand. The powers that be crowd orches- 
tra and band into a schedule established before orchestra and 
band were accepted as legitimate secondary subjects, and then 
cannot understand why there are repeated conflicts in the 
courses of students who wish to include music in their high 
school career. Almost without exception, our music director 
friends have to schedule one organization outside of school time, 
and very often two or more. 

Not only do we find a lack of codperation in curricula, but 
sometimes the budget is drastically curtailed in the music de- 
partment. This economy program is handed out in the same 
envelope with the message, “We want a band like so-and-so’s, 
or else.” 
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Now, in just a moment I am going to relate all this to “us 
wives.” 

In the first place, let us talk about programs. In most 
schools the daily program is from nine in the morning to three- 
thirty in the afternoon. This may vary a half hour either way. 
But “our husbands” must have orchestra or band before regular 
classes commence — usually before the rest of the faculty are 
even dressed for the day. And morning after morning we get 
them off to school by seven forty-five or earlier. For years 
we've been doing that and hardly think about it any more. 

Not only are these eight o’clock classes the accepted thing, 
but often the director will add a half hour or more to the end 
of the day because that is the “only time he can get the newly 
organized drum corps together.” In addition to all this, little 
symphonies are springing up under the protection of night school 
and adult education. Splendid idea. I’m all for them. But for 
very little extra pay, it means that a weary director adds from 
two to four hours at night twice a week beating music into the 
heads of the unmusical parents of the uynmusical children he 
has struggled with all day. As I said before, it is an admir- 
able idea. More musical interest in the parents means more 
musical children in the school, and our motto, you know, is 
“Music for every child.” But I still say there ought to be a 
law to protect us from the long-retired amateur violinist who 
drags out a fiddle, takes a front chair in the adult orchestra, 
and romps through Beethoven’s First with no idea of bowing, 
delicate nuances, or interpretation, and whose staccato, due to 
years of idleness, reminds one of a lumbering elephant in a 
pansy bed. 

But let us get back to daily schedules. What I have related 
is the ordinary daily life of the average music teacher. But, 
my dears, the “pay-off” was when last fall my husband came 
home at the end of the first week of school and announced that 
since all his first chair senior band members had program con- 
flicts, he was going to try having band at noon. Did the wife 
take it calmly? She did not. She raved. She wept. She 
pleaded. But to no avail. It was either that or no band—and 
with the best prospects in several years for a good band, there 
just had to be band practice at whatever hour was available— 
and that was that! 

After a week end that left me beaten and broken, I faced the 
unalterable—a daily eight-o’clock-to-four program, with a total 
of eight teaching periods of one hour each, no free period except 
when someone missed a lesson, ten minutes off for lunch—a 
cold sandwich that often came home again at the end of the day 
because it and the ten minutes had been forgotten. All this 
topped off with a two- to three-hour little symphony practice 
twice a week at night school! I played in the Little Symphony, 
being a versatile creature, but even at that there were sometimes 
two and three days running when I saw my husband only as he 
hurried past to another rehearsal. Not conducive to a happy 
little nest, you will admit. 

Social engagements? Music teachers haven’t time for them. 
I thought we were unique until I heard my friends wailing that 
their husbands were busy every night of the week with a re- 
hearsal or a program or a basketball game. And of course in 
the fall every week end is shot to pieces with football, for 
which ever-new and snappy band stunts must be invented and 
practiced to letter-perfect precision. 

And through it all, we wives must act as buffers between this 
hard reality and the artistic natures of our husbands that 
threaten to become submerged. 

But it is the “extra” things that almost overwhelm us. 

For instance, the adult orchestras, to justify themselves, must 
give concerts during the year. This is supposed to stimulate 
interest and enthusiasm. (It does, of course!) The music must 
be of a more technical type than that of the high school orches- 
tra, regardless of the fact that the student musicians with proper 
and regular instruction can play better. Let me give you a 
behind-the-scenes account of one concert my husband directed 
last winter. 
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The program included such numbers as a Beethoven sym- 
phony, “Three Dances” from Henry the VIII, and the Carmen 
overture. The dramatics coach, being more or less of an expert 
at lighting effects, had worked out some interesting combina- 
tions for two or three of the lighter numbers—an experiment 
which received a lot of publicity in the local paper. In addi- 
tion to these self-imposed handicaps, the oboe player had dropped 
out at the last moment, and his place was taken by a substi- 
tute—a fine chap, but not always in full control of the tempera- 
mental double reed when in a tight place. To add to all this 
(any one item a harbinger of jitters for the conductor of an 
amateur group), the orchestra was introducing an entirely new 
idea in our rural community, though common elsewhere —a 
Sunday afternoon concert—and naturally we just had to worry 
for fear we wouldn’t have an audience. And the guest violinist 
and his wife were house guests of the conductor and his wife 
—in itself an item of pleasurable connotations only, but never- 
theless having significant implications for the conductor’s wife 
-~and her husband, too, as a consequence. 

Right up to the night of the final rehearsal my husband feared 
he had chosen a too ambitious program for a nonprofessional 
orchestra. One slip, due to someone’s inevitable nervousness, 
and a number could be hopelessly damaged. Since it was too 
late to make changes, it was of course necessary to do all I could 
to bolster his morale with a false bravado that was much like 
whistling in the dark. Frankly, I was scared. I realized that 
the success of the program depended on utter smoothness, and 
there was always the oboe player who might “burn a fuse.” 

Sunday dawned cold and drizzly. About tenin the morning the 
telephone ominously pealed forth. The sons of both the janitor 
and the dramatics coach had got lost on a mountain excursion 
the day before and the two fathers, with a small party, had 
gone to find them. They might not get back in time for the 
concert; at any rate, would Mr. Smith please start the fur- 
nace at once? And because “Mr. Smith” was the only one 
who as yet, besides the janitor, knew how to start and regulate 
the newly installed furnace, over to school he went, with barely 
four hours to heat up a large auditorium. He came home just 
in time to dress, by that time both of us near nervous pros- 
tration. 

We arrived for the concert and found the dramatics coach’s 
student assistant ready to run the special lighting effects. How 
calmly the audience walked in, as though nothing had gone 
amiss at all, but they did walk in—one worry gone! 

Time for the opening number, and as my husband stepped 
onto the podium, dignified and outwardly composed, that awful 
lump came in my throat that I never can seem to control in 
times of stress; my eyes stung, and I hoped desperately that my 
first flute tone would come through and not wheeze with the 
dryness of my throat and mouth. 

The suspended moment—all eyes on the conductor—and the 
opening chord came, clear, resonant, in tune! We were launched 
on another concert! I sat back and relaxed as the opening 
number unfolded, giving my husband the tiniest nod we have 
for a signal when things seem to be going all right. Catastro- 
phe did not overtake us until the third number—the first with 
the colored lights. The student assistant, not being the expert 
that his teacher was, lost his place in the routine and instead 
of steady combinations for entire musical strains, began a con- 
stant shift from one color to another. In the middle of a piece, 
what could be done? Perspiration broke out on my husband’s 
face; he was utterly helpless. Half way through the piece the 
blow fell. The assistant turned on a flood of the bluest of blue 
lights. Do you know what that does to a page of music? It 
neutralizes the black notes so that they almost disappear. 
Alas, the oboe player, true to form, zealously came in on a 
solo four measures too soon. While the conductor—my hus- 
band, remember !—was frantically trying to catch the eye of 
the galloping oboeist, I hissed a most unladylike “shut up” at 
him. Quickly the concert master got the cue; in the meantime 
I practically shouted at the technician, “White lights”—and 
chaos was averted. 

Do I hear you laugh? Yes, I guess it is funny now, but 
when I recall that day and hear again Grieg’s glorious Last 
Spring being played with the aurora borealis crashing all over 
the stage, verily, I bow my head and shudder. It’s little 
things like that that wear us down. 

As a matter of fact, the concert was finished in good style, 
and no one remembers the nearly tragic episode save the con- 
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ductor and his helpmate, who was in bed for a week after. 
Now, if I had been a stenographer instead of a musician, I 
could have sat calmly in the audience being proud of my hus- 
band, and probably unaware that his beautiful concert missed 
being a major tragedy only by the sudden change from a blue 
to a white light. 

_ Then there are the state and regional festivals that we wives 
live through every year! How exciting they sound in the 
JournaL! How utterly devastating they often are in reality. 
When we go to our reward, there will surely be an extra 
star in our crown for having maintained the sanity of our hus- 
bands through these annual parties. 

Not only must a director train his group for “super” per- 
formance that often depends on a few key members who can 
jeopardize the whole effort by last-minute illness, suddenly mov- 
ing away, or any number of like calamities, but he must raise 
money for the trip. He must interview parents, who, having 
failed as parents, cannot trust their children out of sight. He 
must arrange schedules and a multitude of lesser items that 
every director (and his wife) know only too well. 

Our 1939 festival involved a three-day trip, and there were 
no chaperons other than my husband and myself. And we 
were only typical. Except for a few schools, every director 
(and his wife) were faced with the same problems. 

Getting the wherewithal to go was our major problem, and 
in spite of money-making programs, our band was still short 
some two hundred dollars two weeks before the trip. When 
we should have been concentrating on far more important de- 
tails, the band must fret about money. We did everything 
short of stealing. Pretty speeches were made before civic or- 
ganizations; letters were written—and, with five dollars here 
and ten dollars there, the sum was finally raised. One more 
obstacle hurdled. 

For days before the trip fond mothers came to me, not being 
able to find my busy husband, to give special instructions re- 
garding their offspring. I must say that after meeting these 
parents so intimately, we found it easier to understand their 
children. One mother would not allow her daughter—a senior 
—to make the trip until I agreed that “Sis” would not ride in 
a street car without my personal attendance! 

What with one thing and another we were both pretty worn 
out that last week before leaving, and there seemed to be so 
many things to worry about it was necessary to stay awake 
nights in order to attend to all the worrying. One night, after 
getting many things settled, there was still something bothering 
the good husband. Finally, I asked, “What’s really the matter? 
Are you afraid the band will fall down in its playing?” And 
in a very small, scared voice came the answer: “Yes.” “All 
right,” I answered, in the positive way any devoted and efficient 
wife undoubtedly would in such circumstances, “tomorrow 
morning you go right over to school and call the whole thing 
off. And now that it’s settled, go to sleep.” Of course by 
morning all the ghosties and ghoulies had fled. 

The day came for our departure. With a page of instructions 
in every child’s pocket we hoped and prayed for a perfect trip. 
We reached our destination with no fatalities. Instruments, 
players and sundry impedimenta were sorted out, and about 
twenty minutes before the assigned time for the audition it was 
discovered that one of those mysteries of life had occurred. In 
spite of checking, rechecking, and double checking, the baritone 
music was gone—utterly and completely gone. The required 
overture was easily replaced, but not another band director had 
chosen the same selected numbers that our band was to play. 
So, in those twenty minutes of grace, husband wrote out the 
baritone parts for the two pieces while wife tuned up the band. 
Despite seven years retirement from active duty I was able to 
complete the tuning job by the time my husband put the last 
note down for the baritone player. When I sat down in the 
audience, and the opening chord was played by our youngsters, 
I could not keep the tears back. In spite of any nerve tension 
they may have felt as a result of the incident, those darling 
boys and girls went through the performance like little troup- 
ers. But I? I just sat there and bawled through the whole 
thing. Yes, the fine points of these experiences would have 
been wholly lost on me had I written my thesis on “Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars” rather than on “Group Teaching of Instrumental 
Music” ! 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-SEVEN 
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O_—" National on the West Coast” 


has been anticipated by the music educators ever since their 
professional organization has attained national significance and 
prestige. This long awaited meeting will be held next spring in 
Los Angeles and the first “National” in the West will mark the 
thirty-third Anniversary of the Conference. This will be a 
welcome occasion indeed for members throughout the country to 
cooperate with their western colleagues in an inspiring program 
of demonstrations, study sessions, clinics, lectures, symposiums, 
concerts, and music festivals which will afford lasting contributions 


to music education. 


Los Angeles — March 30th to April Sth 









































Preview of the Los Angeles Program 


LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS, PRESIDENT OF THE M.E.N.C. 


EXT SPRING the Music Educators National Conference will 

wend its way westward for its first gathering on the 

Pacific Coast. In anticipation of this important event, Con- 
ference executives, and western workers alike, are making every 
possible effort to bring to the 1940 biennial an educational and 
artistic significance that will completely justify the decision to 
hold a national convention and festival in a spot so far from the 
customary haunts of our organization. For the majority of 
western music educators, the coming of the Conference into their 
midst means a reward for years of waiting to partake of the rich 
offerings of a national meeting, the attractions of which have 
been reported to their envious ears by those of their group who 
in the past have been privileged to attend the “National.” For 
the Conference itself, its visible presence on the Pacific Coast 
will mean a strengthening of its influence in the West, and a 
further justification of its claim to be a truly national organiza- 
tion. For Conference members of other areas, the Los Angeles 
meeting will afford a first-hand opportunity to become acquainted 
with western school music—an opportunity that has hitherto 
been available only to occasional visiting music educators on 
leave during the school year from their own teaching situations. 


Educational Features 


The aim of the 1940 biennial, like that of its predecessors, will 
be to improve the teaching of music in the schools of our coun- 
try. To accomplish this aim, the convention program will not 
only define the purposes of music education, but will also demon- 
strate the ways through which those purposes may be achieved. 
In pursuance of this plan the membership, on the one hand, 
under the guidance of distinguished leaders, will restate its 
philosophy of music education in terms of today’s school; and, 
on the other, will observe practical demonstrations by master 
teachers of the effective functioning of music in the modern 
curriculum. For eastern teachers to whom this consideration 
of the basic functions of music and its place in the school program 
is of particular interest, a unique opportunity is offered in the 
seminar that will be conducted by nationally known experts in 
the fields of general and specialized education on the special 
convention train that will carry Conference members from the 
Atlantic Seaboard to Southern California. 





HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Experiences anticipated by music educators who 
include a visit to the world-famed Hollywood 
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lan to attend the Los Angeles Conference 
3owl.—Announcement regarding convention 
plans in this connection will be made in a later issue of the Journal. 


Generous inclusion of clinic meetings on the program has re- 
sulted from numerous requests from teachers who are conscious 
of a need to study, analytically and in detail, isolated technical 
procedures in the teaching of applied music. To that end clinics 
in band, orchestra, chorus, small vocal ensembles, voice, piano, 
violin and conducting are being organized by successful teachers 
in these various fields. It is certain that the clinical offerings 
of the 1940 convention will be of great practical value to teachers 
who are seeking to improve their own teaching skills in those 
phases of the music education program that are concerned with 
performance. 


Festival Features 


The Los Angeles biennial will see the return of All-Conference 
choral and instrumental organizations as integral features of the 
convention program. Under the sponsorship of the National 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations, a National 
High School Band, a National High School Orchestra, a National 
Junior High School Orchestra, and a National High School 
Chorus will be organized. Eminent conductors have been chosen 
for these groups, many of whose rehearsals and whose final 
performances in a gala concert will be open to the Conference 
membership. Announcement of enrollment procedures in connec- 
tion with these organizations is made elsewhere in this issue of 
the JoURNAL. 

In recognition of the fact that the junior college has assumed 
a particular importance in the Western states, and has conse- 
quently developed an unusually rich and interesting music cur- 
riculum, it has seemed appropriate to give an especial emphasis 
to music on the junior college level. Codperating with the 
National Conference in this connection, the Southern California 
Junior College Music Association will hold a two-day junior 
college music festival during the convention week. As features 
of this festival there will be (1) an inter-junior-college choral 
program, in which participating choruses will sing as individual 
units, and receive, if they so desire, an analytical evaluation of 
their work from competent choral adjudicators; (2) a program 
to be devoted to original compositions by junior college students ; 
(3) a section meeting in which administrative and curriculum 
problems will be discussed by junior college music educators; 
(4) a concert by a chorus of 1,000 voices, 
representing the combined junior college 
choirs, and an “All-Conference” junior col- 
lege orchestra. 

That the festival will have a distinctly 
national flavor is to be seen from the fact 
that outstanding musical organizations from 
many sections of the country have accepted 
invitations to participate in the program. 
The list of such organizations includes 
choral and instrumental groups from Ohio, 
Illinois, North Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, 
Indiana, New Mexico, Utah, Oregon and 
Washington. The offerings of these groups, 
in addition to those which will be presented 
by California organizations, insure a program 
of varied interest and musical excellence. 


Los Angeles Contributions 


California’s adventurous and romantic past, 
as well as its brilliant modern life, will be 
portrayed to Conference visitors through a 
special contribution to the convention pro- 
gram from the Los Angeles schools in the 
form of a musical and dramatic production 
entitled “El Dorado.” Depicting the fabu- 
lous days of the Spanish Dons and Mission 
fathers, the picturesque excitement of the 
Gold Rush and the richness of present day 
living in California, “El Dorado” will utilize 
the many resources of pageantry to present 
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pictures of life in the Golden State during succeeding epochs ot 
its colorful history. 

Southern California, with Los Angeles as its pivotal center, 
enjoys a rich cultural life in which music plays an important part. 
Artists of international distinction who have taken up their resi- 
dence in this western metropolis, have generously identified 
themselves with the musical activities of the city. The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra is one of the great orchestral 
bodies of the country. Its conductors for the current season are 
Bruno Walter, Leopold Stokowski and Albert Coates. The 
orchestra management pays its tribute to the Conference through 
dedicating its concert of March 31 to the Conference membership. 


A Day at the Film Capital 


The motion picture industry has expressed great interest in 
the coming of the Conference to Southern California. Welcom- 
ing the opportunity to stress with an educational organization 
the contribution of the film to current musical culture, motion 
picture executives have indicated a willingness to present to 
Conference members laboratory demonstrations of the processes 
involved in the making of musical films. Whether or not these 
demonstrations will take place in individual studios, or at the 
famous Hollywood Bowl, is yet to be determined. We are, how- 
ever, assured of the generous codperation and active interest of 
the motion picture companies. 

Of equal interest with the motion picture offerings, will be the 
opportunity to study the latest radio processes and techniques at 
the studios of the National Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Both of these organizations 
have recently established broadcasting centers in Hollywood in 
which have been installed the latest and most complete sound 
equipment, and from which many of the most important nation- 
wide broadcasts originate. In order to take advantage of the 
offerings of both the motion pictures and broadcasting studios, 
it will be necessary for the Conference to adjourn for one whole 
day to Hollywood, devoting one-half day to each of these in- 
teresting activities. 


Convention Headquarters 


The Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel has been designated as the 
official headquarters for the 1940 biennial meeting of the Con- 
ference. This famous hostelry is particularly adaptable to 
conventions because of the number of halls available for meetings 
and the large amount of public space at the disposal of the 
exhibitors. Its atmosphere is distinguished and gracious; its 
accommodations are comfortable. Adjoining the hotel is the 
Biltmore Theatre; while across the street is located the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, the home of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. These two spacious halls will be 
used for general sessions and large section 
meetings. The Shrine Auditorium, located 
a short distance from the convention head- 
quarters, will house the gala concerts of the 
convention. In the immediate vicinity of the 
Biltmore will be found a number of excellent 
hotels for those who prefer a different type 
of accommodation. 

The convention will be distinguished by 
an unusually fine display of music materials 
and equipment under the sponsorship of the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association. 
The Association reports enthusiastic interest 
upon the part of exhibitors in the 1940 con- 
vention and the assurance of general partici- 
pation by members of this valued auxiliary 
Conference organization. 


Western Welcome 

Southern California has accepted grate- 
fully the opportunity to serve the National 
Conference as host in connection with the 
1940 biennial convention. Enthusiastic and 
widespread interest in the convention has 
been manifest in the ready and generous 
response to the invitation issued to leaders 
in civic, artistic and educational circles to 
share in the responsibilities attendant upon 
entertaining so large and so important an 


organization as the Music Educators Na- Los Angeles Cit 
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tional Conference. No effort is being spared by the Los Angeles 
Board of Education to assure codperation from Los Angeles 
Schools. Pasadena, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Glendale and 
other neighboring cities have joined with Los Angeles in pre- 
paring for a convention that will be memorable in the history 
of the Conference. San Francisco, Oakland and the cities of 
Central and Northern California have pledged their loyal support 
in this great enterprise. We are especially grateful to our fellow 
members in the Northwest Conference who are responding so 
generously to our requests for member and student participation. 
In this connection, the President and Executive Committee of 
the National Conference extend a hearty welcome to student 
groups from the entire country who will represent their schools 
in sharing with us and contributing to our Festival Week. We 
want the first National on the Pacific Coast to be an inspiration 
to everyone—the West Coast music educators who are the hosts 
and the visitors, our guests from the East. We are therefore 
eagerly awaiting the opportunity to welcome with the warm 
hospitality of the Golden West our eastern colleagues on the 
occasion of the twenty-sixth meeting of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in Los Angeles from March 30 to April 5, 1940. 


Music Educators Seminar Special 


“What Is Ahead in Music Education?” will be the theme of 
the “Music Educators Special” of Easterri, Middle-Western and 
Southern Conference members who will travel together to Los 
Angeles. This is the announcement received from Glenn 
Gildersleeve, President of the Eastern Conference, who will 
have general supervision of the study and discussion periods 
enroute. On the general program at Los Angeles time will be 
devoted to reports on “What We Worked Out Coming.” 
Leaders in the field of music education will be on the special 
train to participate in and contribute to the seminars. Details 
concerning the study sessions enroute are now being completed 
and announcements will be made in a mailing to members early 
in January. Suggestions for seminars should be sent immedi- 
ately to Mr. Gildersleeve, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dover, Delaware. 

The schedule will allow members an opportunity for these 
worthwhile professional contacts and at the same time will in- 
clude an interesting sight seeing program as outlined in the 
railroad announcement on pages thirty-two and thirty-three of 
this issue. Conference members planning to go to Los Angeles 
are urged to send in their reservations as soon as possible for 
this trip, thus assuring for themselves a profitable and pleasant 
experience enroute as well as at the convention. 





OLD AND NEW LOS ANGELES 
This picture, reproduced from a painting, shows a glimpse of the famous Olvera Street, with 


Hall towering over the spot where the ancient Pueblo came into being.— 


One of the many points of interest which add to the lure of the 1940 biennial. 
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Westward Ho! 


HELEN S. LEAVITT 


to rfELEPHONE rang insistently. I was looking out of the 
window in my room at the Women’s Athletic Club onto the 
patio below, with its brilliant flowers and gay sun umbrellas. 
The sunlight made everything so much more festive, and I was 
glad to be in Los Angeles on this perfect June morning. 

The call was from the Board of Education headquarters — 
heart of the most acres of public schools in one system in the 
world. “How would you like to attend the rehearsal of our all- 
city junior high school orchestra and also the one of the all-city 
senior high?” 

“But it is Saturday; or isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but that doesn’t make any difference. We 
rehearsals on Saturdays all through the year.” 

Although I had been in Los Angeles only a few days, I had 
learned not to pass up any suggestions or invitations, for I was 


have these 


sure of missing something if I did. 

A little after nine we came into the auditorium, where sounds 
of all kinds of instruments could be heard. A teacher explained 
that in addition to the regular group, some players who were 
to enter junior high in the fall had come in to visit this re- 
hearsal. Evidently they hoped that it might further their 
chances for getting into the organization, which is very popular. 


And no wonder! Instrumental instructors moved about giv- 


. 


ing assistance when it was needed. The conductor led the or- 
chestra through a first reading of the Rakoczy March, and then 
the group played some numbers from their repertoire. I wanted 
to remain until the end; but you will find when you go to Los 
Angeles that there is such a lot to see and so little time! We 
had to move on. Before going I learned that all of these 
instrumental instructors give up their Saturday mornings dur- 
ing the school year, in order to develop the two all-city groups. 
And there was ample evidence that the students appreciate it. 

Strains of the Polovetzki Dances by Borodine greeted my ears 
as we entered the building where the all-city senior high school 
group was in rehearsal. Although I have had the good fortune 
to hear music in cities north, south, east, and west, I confess I 
had some thrills up and down my spine as I listened to these 
ninety-five players go from Borodine to Grieg, with the “Tri- 
umphal March” from Sigurd Jorsalfar, and then to Bach’s 
Little Fugue, arranged especially for them by Lucien Cailliet. 
Not only was I attracted by the music and its interpretation, 
but also by the intent expressions on the faces of these young 
people. 

Many of them have to come long distances for the rehearsals, 
for “Los Angeles City Limits” is more truth than legend. It 
was easy to understand why they come. They love it. I ex- 





LOS ANGELES ALL-CITY HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


These section rehearsal scenes show a few of the Los Angeles high school music students who expect to greet you at the Conference next spring. 


Instructors in the picture at upper left are Harry Grapengeter and Fred Graichen; George Wing a: 
right; and Dorotha Matson, Donald Bennett and Ralph Day with the cellos and basses at lower left. 


na Lauren Rhoades are in the picture at upper 
Note the emblem of the orchestra on the jacket 


worn by the girl in the first row of the picture at lower right. 
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pressed my enthusiasm to a young man in the first violin sec- 
tion, and his face lighted up as he said, “You haven’t heard any- 
thing yet. Come to our CBS broadcast next Tuesday night.” 
And go I did, and looked, listened and admired. It is evident 
that the instrumental phase of the music program in the Los 
Angeles schools is very much alive, and it is guided by com- 
petent, earnest and enthusiastic leaders. 

Did I hear any singing? Yes, indeed, and by varied groups 
of different ages. In almost all instances my visit was unan- 
nounced, so that I heard the regular work. Girls’ glee clubs 
and choruses were no more enthusiastic than the boys’ groups, 
and in all the performances there was an appreciation of fine 
music that augurs well for the musical future of our country. 

Were all these groups of the higher attainment levels? No. 
There was no disposition to “show off.” For example, in one 
junior high school the teacher was concerned with voice prob- 
lems, and she very cleverly—perhaps I should say ably—man- 
aged to maintain the interest of the entire class (there must 
have been sixty boys or more) even when she was working with 
a squad of lads whose limited voice range was their chief claim 
upon vocal distinction. 

In another school the teacher played some records which had 





been made in a recent performance at the Shrine Auditorium in MAKING A MINIATURE MODEL ORCHESTRA 
connection with the annual school music festival. You'll learn The three Los Angeles children at the table are at work on a model 
about that auditorium when you go to Los Angeles next spring. orchestra — they are a from Fay ng oe In the aes 

Py °° t r earin a eriormance oO 
How eagerly these youngsters listened to themselves and criti- 97° Tiina! drawings ae i —— 


cized their weaknesses more vigorously than any instructor could 
have done! As an interesting sidelight I must mention the 
three tiny colored boys who remained after all the other stu- 
dents had gone, in order to sing for me their own version of 
“Three Little Fishes.” It was spontaneous and natural, and 
more fascinating than when sung by professionals. 

What does all this prove? Simply this. I am a New Eng- 
lander by adoption, and I think there is a tendency on the part 
of people who live in the east to think that we work harder than 
people who live in California. In fact, I have heard such 
opinions expressed. But the opportunity of spending several 
weeks in Los Angeles convinced me that these Californians are 
hard, conscientious workers—and their efforts produce gratify- 
ing results! It was my privilege to meet the entire music staff 
of the Los Angeles schools, as well as to observe many of them 
in action. Without question, they will have many worth-while 
things to show when we visit them next April. 

Perhaps the happiest remembrance of my visit, however, is 
the cordial friendliness of the people; for I did other things 
than visit schools. In fact, I suggested to our genial National 
President that he give me an office in connection with extra- 
curricular activities for the Conference. I certainly can offer 
some attractive hints. 

Movies? No, for though I spent some weeks in the vicinity 
of Hollywood and went there frequently, I didn’t see a picture 
all the while I was in California. Why should I? I can see IN HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
pictures at home, but I do not have the opportunity of enjoying A glimpse of the combined high school chorus and orchestra performing 
many of the other forms of entertainment, as, for example, the in the shell at the Hollywood Bowl under the direction of Ralph Peterson. 
view from Lookout Mountain on a perfect night, with myriads 
of stars above and myriads of lights below, stretching almost 
down to Santa Monica, twenty miles away. 

Truly the people in Los Angeles are hospitable. When I 
arrived I knew only a half dozen. When I came home I felt 
I had a host of friends. If I as much as intimated that I 
wanted to do something, see something, or go somewhere, at 
once plans were made to carry out my wishes; and all the 
interest was so genuine and friendly. 

Can you imagine going to visit a class in a junior high school 
only to find at the close of the period that none other than 
the principal had arranged a special lunch in a private dining 
room, not only as an expression of the hospitality of the school 
but also to provide an opportunity for conversation on musical 
as well as other subjects. 

These principals and general administrators in the schools of 
Los Angeles certainly are vitally interested in music. And why 
shouldn’t they be? Their Music Department is a going con- 
cern, and with Louis Woodson Curtis as the general and a large 
number of able assistants in many different capacities, it will 
continue to go on to greater success. 

What these people did for me they will do for you. It is THE BOYS LIKE TO SING, TOO 
born in them to be sociable, hospitable, friendly and enthusias- aes hae 
; : ‘. le In this picture we see—and almost hear—the Boys’ Glee Club of John 
tic, and they live up to their natural characteristics. Adams Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
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PANORAMA OF GRAND CANYON 


ALONG WILSHIRE BOULEVARD—LOS ANGELES 





















SAN FRANCISCO—OAKLAND BAY BRIDGE 


FEATHER RIVER CANYON 








PECIAL TRAIN for accommodation of members of the Music Educators National 

Conference and their friends will consist of modern air-conditioned equipment, 
including Pullman cars, offering a choice of drawing rooms, compartments, lower and 
upper berths, as well as lounge and observation cars. Tourist Pullmans, offering a 
choice of lower and upper berths, as well as coach equipment, will also be attached to 
the Special Train to accommodate those who desire to travel in a more economical 
fashion. In making your reservations, be sure to specify whether you will desire accom: 
modations in standard Pullman sleeper, tourist Pullman sleeper or coach equipment. 


Official Itinerary of Special Frain 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27. 


Liv. Chiengo .......000es00e0. 210330 A. M. 
(Santa Fe System) 

Special Train leaves Chicago via the Santa Fe 

System from the Dearborn Station. Train 

schedules from all eastern cities afford good 

connections with special train departure time 

from Chicago. 


Luncheon and dinner in Fred Harvey Dining Car. 


Ar. Kansas City............... 9:20 P. M. 


At Kansas City. Special Train will be joined by 
delegates from that area. 


Lv. Kansas City............ ..- 10:30 P. ML 
(Santa Fe System) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28. 


En route across Kansas, Colorado and then—into 
New Mexico, crossing over Raton Pass, 7622 feet 
above sea level. 


Breakfast and luncheon in the diner. 
Ar. Albuquerque .............. 5:00 P. M. 


The Alvarado Hotel, just adjacent to the Station 
is one of the finest hotels of the Fred Harvey 
System. In the Alvarado Annex is a Harvey 

useum containing an extensive collection of 
Mexican and Indian relics. Dinner will be served 
at the Alvarado Hotel. 


Ly. Albuquerque .............. 7:00 P. M. 
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periak te Las Augeles 


FRIDAY, MARCH 29. 


in: Gees GRIN s ccc ceccsccceves 8:30 A. M. 


March 29 will be a memorable day! Cut 6,000 feet 
deep in the vari-colored rock plateau by the rushing 
Colorado River, this world’s greatest canyon is 217 
miles long and 9 to 13 miles wide at the top. 

A motor trip along the Canyon’s Rim is a part of 
your program for this day; and you will thoroughly 
enjoy dining and lounging in the rustic Bright Angel 
Lodge at the Canyon’s Rim. 

Breakfast. luncheon and dinner in the Lodge. 


eS 8 eee 6:30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 30. 
Be Bs 6 a 50s cacetwetorne 8:30 A. M. 





March 30 — April 5 


THE BILTMORE — CONVENTION HDQTRS. 











FRIDAY, APRIL 5. 


ie, Die Wik ob hes nnnksedvnns see 11:59 P. M. 
(Southern Pacific R. R.) 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6. 


Breakfast and Lunch in Southern Pacific Diner as 
our Special Train tunnels its way through the Santa 
bruz Mountains and then into San Francisco. 


SS ree 12:30 P. M. 


Immediately upon arrival in San Francisco you are 
transferred to the Whitcomb Hotel, your headquarters, 
during the short but extremely interesting visit in 
this cosmopolitan city. 


After lunch you leave the Hotel in comfortable motor 
coaches, crossing the Golden Gate Bridge, through 
Marin County to the Muir Woods, a National Monu- 
ment, the abode of the giant Redwood Trees — the 
oldest living things on the face of the earth. Return- 
ing from Muir Woods you cross the Bay by Ferry. 
There is no scheduled sightseeing for Saturday eve- 
ning. Perhaps you will want to visit San Francisco’s 
famous Chinatown. 





SUNDAY, APRIL 7. 


At 9:15 A.M. you leave your hotel via motor coaches 
crossing the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge for 
sightseeing tour of the City of Oakland and thence to 
the Western Pacific Station. 


OO 11:00 A. M. 
(Western Pacific R. R.) 

From Oakland your Special Train continues eastward 

and upward through the far-famed Feather River Can- 

yon. The ride is a continuous panorama of increasing 

grandeur as your train glides over the smoothly 

ascending route. 


Luncheon and dinner in Western Pacific Dining Car. 


MONDAY, APRIL 8. 


Ar. Salt Lake City................. 11:00 A. M. 


Arriving Salt Lake City you dine awaiting splendid 
opportunities for sightseeing. Special organ recital 
at the Mormon Temple, comprehensive motor trip of 
this historic city. Lunch and dinner in the Empire 
Room of the Hotel Utah. 


Lv. Salt Lake City................ . 9:35 P.M. 
(D. & R. G. W. R. R.) 


TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 


Continuing East from Salt Lake City via the D. & R. 
G. W. Railroad you travel through a portion of the 
most rugged mountain scenery in the United States. 
Special -— will be made late in the afternoon at 
the Royal Gorge. 


Breakfast, lunch and dinner in the diner. 


BE cient caevansaedaneonaais 7:25 P.M. 


ON ee ree 8:00 P. M. 
(Burlington Route) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10. 


Breakfast, lunch and dinner in the Burlington Diner 
as your train speeds across the plains of Nebraska, 
Iowa and Illinois. 


Se inc onceneseanpamene 7:00 P. M. 


—Rates— 


There are shown below two all-expense round trip tours from Chicago and Kansas City to Los Angeles. 
The figures given include round trip railroad ticket, Pullman accommodations, meals en route to and 
from Los Angeles including meals on trains, at Albuquerque, Grand Canyon, Salt Lake City, six nights’ 
lodging only during the convention at the headquarters, The Biltmore, Los Angeles (prices figured 
on two in room), one night lodging only at the Whitcomb Hotel, San Francisco (prices figured on 
two in room), sight seeing at all points, transfer of baggage and passengers, tips to bellhops in hotels 
and redcaps at railroad stations. The fi s do not include meals in Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
tips to dining car porters, Pullman porters, and personal expenses. 


Your local railroad ticket office has information concerning this all-expense tour from your city. 
After you have secured the necessary information, will you send in your reservation and deposit 
yy Passengers from the East, South, and North will join the special train either at Chicago 
or Kansas y. 


From Chicago—All-Expense Tour __ oe. a et 
Cee GORGUTRIOED oc. cc ccc ccessceesceviees $126.35 
2 ee ec hake dL wedina de DOS eeein ean en $159.20 $196.35 
2 a SO Rr re ee soe te ibe ee 
SO Pin dan bios 6 6svedacceccvcroessecesenes i y 
BO GE, GOs cc ccc cccccscvccesevcesons 211.95 
I di Fi 
From Kansas City—All-Expense Tour ao ae Anaad 
h acco I 6006640405 44640660000%'9 $109.40 
Tin lower eee Le Dee RSet s LACOSESE SUNS SRI $139.30 $171.70 
Ok GD ag 6.0 cceccedcsscuecseeeeneesians eh 154.25 
CL rr TT TTT ret Tt Tt ‘ é 
2 in comet. COs. 6.0.6 6060046 cc crccewssneseusss 185.70 


eee —Resowation Blank— 


Chairman, Trans. Committee, 

Music Educators National Conference, 4 al é : ae, ee 
Suite 840—64 East Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: 


Enclosed please find deposit of. covering reservation 
on the Seminar Special of the Music Bducators National Conference, leaving Chicago from 
Dearborn Station at 10:30 A.M., C.S.T., Wednesday March 27, 1940, accommodations desired as 


indicated below by “X” 
O Standard accommodations oO Intermediate accommodations 


oO Coach accommodations 
[] Two persons in lower 
oO Two persons in compartment 





oO One person in lower 
oO One person in upper 


BURR Dee CI i iccecitcvncenscenctiicstnencininniatinsnsiitnininnned ee I cnitecesicctaetrtinecdiiciesasdevscesnabinticdaieteieneelh 





Address 





i acicerrsnicecnennectnnenntstnnciensnnccanvnstennetneseenineannaanctnimainamntitiis 
If you desire to travel with the Special Train party on the going trip only, returning inde- 
pendently, such arrangements can be made. Also, arrangements can be made to travel to your 
convention city independently, returning from Los Angeles with the Special Train party. 








NEW UNION STATION—LOS ANGELES 
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ROYAL GORGE IN COLORADO 








The Second 


MOUNT HOLYOKE CHORAL SERIES 


to be published this month 
For SSA Arranged and edited by Prof. Clara Tillinghast 


Blessing Glory and Wisdom Bach (published) 7g, 

mounT mouTat cotton const sents Into the Open Air Op. 89, No. 5 Schumann 18¢ 
: The Walking Bell Op. 79, No. 18 Schumann 18 
- | Walked Through the Flowering Forest Schumann 16c 

“ Gypsy Song Op. 103, No. 9 Brahms 16c 

—— Song of Destiny Op. 54 Brahms 50c 

= O Winds, Blow Ye Softly Mozart 18c 

= Let Us Sing (From “Dardanus’’) Rameau 20c 

: Endless Pleasure (From “Semele”) Handel 18¢ 

Music, Spread Thy Voice (From “Solomon”’) Handel 18c¢ 

See What Love Hath the Father Mendelssohn 15¢ 

To Our Great God (From “Judas Macabbaeus”) Handel 16c 

God My King Bach 16c 

Here, Yet a While ‘From “St. Matthew Passion”’) Bach 18¢ 

Now Praised Be the Lord Bach 18¢ 





THE MAX T. KRONE CHORAL SERIES 


Russian Dance Song SATB Folksong 15¢ MAX | AONE 
1 BS 
i é 
Le 


We Have No Other Help SATB Arkhangelsky 15c oe 

Fair Maidens, Come Forth SATB Nikolsky 10c os 
Come Praise The Lord SATB From the Russian Liturgy 15¢ <=" = 
Four Responses SATB Panchenko 15c 

The Blue Birds TTBB Leontovich 15¢ 

Glory to God TTBB Bortniansky 15¢ 

Repentance SATB Tschesnokov 15¢ 

Hallelujah, Amen SATB Handel 15c 





WARE 6 SOE LEA Sy — tow Tork 


i 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


M. WITMARK & SONS e HARMS, INC. e REMICK MUSIC CORP. 
RCA Building ¢ Rockefeller Center ¢ New York 
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Preschool Music Education 


DOROTHY SAUNDERS 


H™ OFTEN have we heard a mother say of her four- or five- 
year-old son, “I just can’t understand it. Teddy can’t sing 
a tune to save his soul, yet the neighbor’s children are always 
singing. Do you suppose there’s anything wrong with him?” 
Such a parent does not realize that singing, like everything else, 
has to come from practice. Perhaps she vaguely blames hered- 
ity, recalling that Teddy’s Uncle George never could keep on 
the pitch either, and hastily squelches her child’s off-key singing 
experiments. Time was when even trained kindergarten teachers 
considered it inevitable that a few youngsters would have to be 
taken aside and requested tactfully to “just listen.” They sym- 
pathized with the child, regretted his embarrassment and his 
feeling of inferiority, but there was nothing to be done. Some 
people could sing, they thought, and others couldn't. 

No longer is this true. Today a child need not suffer the 
tragedy of being “different.” Music educators have proved that 
almost any child can learn to sing if he starts young enough— 
and receives the right kind of help. 

Lottie Ellsworth Coit, who works with scores of little chil- 
dren at the Eastman School of Music at the University of 
Rochester, has achieved marked success with a simple method, 
based on recognized principles, whereby mothers are encour- 
aged to lay the foundation for the development of musical ability 
and appreciation before the children are old enough to go to 
school or music classes. 

“The home is the finest place to begin the child’s interest in 
music,” she tells the mother. “You can teach your boy to sing 
almost as easily as you teach him to talk.” 

Under the old-fashioned system, as soon as a child showed 
interest in music he was given lessons on an instrument and 
was required to practice. Before he could play what he really 
liked, he sometimes decided it wasn’t worth the effort and gave 
up in despair. This new way leads him to take part in simple 
musical activities suited to his age and understanding. Because 
he is at once successful, the program charms him, he is eager 
to try new games, and music becomes to him a joyful and 
necessary part of life. By the time he is ready to take up the 
study of his chosen instrument, he is especially well prepared 
and can make unusual progress. 

At home with her own children, and later in her work at the 
Eastman School, Mrs. Coit has worked out various devices and 
musical games especially for little folk. 

In teaching their children to sing, modern parents do not 
value highly enough the old custom of mother’s singing to the 
baby and patting him rhythmically. Even though it is no 
longer considered wise to rock babies, mothers still have a 
splendid opportunity to begin developing their children’s musical 
ability when they are very young. Every mother should set 
aside a short time in the baby’s daily schedule as a playtime. She 
should take the baby on her lap and sing to him. Holding his 
hands and guiding him to do “patty cake” will teach him a sense 
of rhythm, while the mother’s soft singing of tunes entrances 
him with the sound of her voice. 

When she carries him upstairs, a mother may sing, “up, up, 
up, up,” ascending the scale as she climbs the steps, and de- 
scending the stairs she sings the downward scale, “down, down, 
down.” This may seem trivial, but it is invaluable for the child 
to hear the differences in pitch and associate the ascending and 
descending scales with the steps up and down the stairs. As he 
learns to walk, she can take his hand and go up with him, 
singing as before or later “one, two, three, four” instead of 
“up.” He will find this a big adventure—and it is altogether 
unlikely that he will ever be accused of being a “monotone.” 

Soon the mother will be having a struggle to keep the young- 
ster out of the pan cupboard. He is not too young then to 
experiment with different musical sounds. If she gives him a 
clothespin and lets him tap on various pans, he will glow with 
triumph as he finds one with a pleasant ring in contrast to the 
floor’s dull thud. From many common kitchen articles may be 
made toys to give him joyous experience with musical sounds. 

When he is two or three years old he will want to help make 
and decorate an oatmeal box drum. With a cord knotted to go 
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through the ends of the box and around his neck, and with the 
covers glued tightly on, the “drum” is ready for plenty of beat- 
ing with clothespins. Discarded tin pepper boxes or the little 
round containers for ice cream or olives make excellent rhythm 
instruments when filled with pebbles or rice, and with covers se- 
curely fastened. Parents should play or sing in time with the 
child’s beating the drum or shaking the box. He will not be able 
to follow, but he will be delighted with the unity if the parents 
accommodate their rhythm to his. 

An empty candy or cigar box and a half dozen rubber bands 
will be a gift to strike his fancy, for he can make a sort of harp 
by stretching the rubber bands across the open side of the box. 
With tight rubbers to make high sounds, and loose ones to 
make the low, he will soon figure out little melodies and beg 
mother to listen. 

By the time he is three or four he will perhaps be ready to 
match tones and sing with mother on pitch. Mrs. Coit follows 
a procedure which helps even the shyest child sing the right 
tones. She begins by talking about trains and engines, showing 
the youngster pictures and encouraging \him to talk about his 
experiences with them. 

“What does the train say, Johnnie?” she asks one of her small 
pupils. Confidently the little fellow answers, “choo choo.” The 
teacher sings the choo choo, and suggests that the child sing 
the same sound and climb on the same train. A few youngsters 
at first will have trouble matching the tone. 

“I’m sorry, Mary, but you have a different engine,” she ex- 
plains kindly. “You're on the right track, but you have the 
sound of a great, big engine that makes a deep, low choo. 
Mine is a smaller, lighter one and makes a sound way up here.” 

She raises her hands up high and sings again, “choo choo. 
Listen, do you hear it?” 

Mary tries again, comes closer, and finally achieves the same 
tone. Then they do a whole long train of choos to strengthen 
Mary’s voice and give her confidence. Before long the child 
can match any tone. 

To illustrate the difference between “high” and “low” Mrs. 
Coit uses a kitten’s mew and a big dog’s bark. On high tones 
the children reach way up; on low ones they bend to the floor. 

When once a child can carry a tune, the fun begins. Some of 
their conversation and games may be done in the form of ques- 
tion and answer songs. Mother may sing some of her directions 
to the child, “Now it’s time to wash our hands” or “Would 
you like to play outdoors?” With a little practice Mary can 
make up original song answers, “Yes, I’d like to play outdoors,” 
or “Let’s make a snow man,” or “Will you come out to play, 
too?”—always framing little melodies of her own. 

Occasionally mother and her child will want to take turns 
singing little stories about spring, the bright sunshine or the 
birds; about a favorite pet or toy, or what they will do when 
daddy gets home. The child gets a keen pleasure out of creat- 
ing tunes and will invent surprisingly good ones. In this way 
he will build up a repertoire of favorite songs suitable for his 
age and understanding. By the time he is five he will probably 
be able to sing little songs with mother or even alone. Now 
he is splendidly fitted to go into a musical class such as Mrs. 
Coit conducts, or take part in rhythm orchestras and singing 
games at kindergarten. 

Singing to the child is the most important step in a mother’s 
program always, but she may find other suggestions helpful in 
developing her child musically. Mother Goose rhymes read or 
sung or played on the piano are especially valuable for rhythm 
and sound. Four-year-olds love listening to simple melodies on 
the victrola or radio, especially if they know the stories behind 
them, and children who learn to listen have gone a long way in 
musical development. 

It is a special treat to the child to allow him a small victrola 
of his own which he may keep in his room and play all alone. 
Records will entertain him for hours, yet he will be absorbing a 
taste for music as he listens. Nursery rhymes, folk songs and 
melodies taken from the great composers will by turns inspire 
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The Practical Vocal Collections 
Edited by 
MABELLE GLENN 





THE GLENN 
GLEE CLUB BOOK 
FOR GIRLS 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 


A collection of forty-two songs for use in 
junior and early high schools prepared by 
this foremost educational authority in col- 
laboration with Virginia French. Special care 
has been exercised in the selection of texts 
and the harmonies are interesting without 
bringing any great difficulty to any part. 
Board Bound—Price, $1.00 





THE GLENN 
FESTIVAL BOOK 
FOR TREBLE VOICES 


(Unison, Two Part and Three Part) 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn 


This collection is intended for choruses of 
either girls or boys, or both, from the upper 
grammar or junior high school grades. These 
are repertory numbers for concerts, festivals, 
commencements, etc. from the writings of 
Grieg, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Bach, Prae- 
torius, Mozart, Hosmer, Kjerulf and from 
folksong sources. 
Heavy Paper Covers—Price, 50 cents 





THE GLENN 
GLEE CLUB BOOK 
FOR BOYS 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 


Realizing the need for special arrangemeuits 
in songs prepared for boys’ singing groups of 
junior high school age, the compilers of this 
collection of fifty songs have carefully edited 
each and every number that was selected from 
folk music, art songs, classic carols and chor- 
ales. All parts are safely within the limited 
voice range of these lads. The texts will 
please them, too. 


Board Bound—Price, $1.00 





THE GLENN 
GLEE CLUB BOOK 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 


The young men’s chorus of high school age 
singers presents a problem that best can be 
dealt with by assigning only “safe” material. 
This collection of thirty-six three and four 
part songs provides such numbers. The variety 
is excellent—folk songs, art songs, sacred 
songs and lively ballads. A worthwhile reper- 
toire for the high school glee club. 


Board Bound—Price, $1.00 





ART SONGS 
FOR 


SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Alfred Spouse 


FIRST YEAR 


Medium High Voice Medium Low Voice 


SECOND YEAR 
Medium High Voice Medium Low Voice 


Preparation for National and State contests, 
and participation in local entertainments, re- 
quires of the school vocalist a repertoire. This 
may be begun with these four volumes de- 
signed especially for class study. Complete 
teaching procedure for each song is outlined 
in the Preface. 


Price, $1.00 Each Volume 





CLASSIC 
ITALIAN SONGS 


FOR 
SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 


Medium High Voice Medium Low Voice 


These volumes each contain eighteen of the 
most valuable songs of the Early Italian era, 
numbers frequently found in the opening group 
on song recital programs. As they are in- 
tended for school voice classes the Preface 
presents copious notes on the songs and help- 
ful suggestions for mastering the Italian 
pronunciation. With each song, as it appears, 
is an English translation. 


Price, 31.00 Each Volume 


FRENCH 
ART SONGS 


FOR 
SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 


Medium High Voice Medium Low Voice 


French song literature from Godard, Hahn, 
Debussy, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Bemberg, 
Widor, Duparc and folk lore gives school 
vocalists most attractive repertoire material. 
As with the Classic Italian Songs study notes 
are provided in the Preface together with a 
table to assist in the pronunciation of the 
French texts. 


Price, $1.00 Each Volume 
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THE ART OF 
A CAPPELLA SINGING 


By John Smallman 
and E. H. Wilcox 


Gives advice for organizing and con- 

ducting a cappella choruses. A com- 

plete year’s course in group singing, 
with 16 representative works from the classics. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 








MASTERS OF THE SYMPHONY 
By Percy Goetschius 


In this notable work, richly illustrated with music 
quotations, Dr. Goetschius gives students a thought- 
ful and erudite survey of the symphony and its 
development from its genesis to the present day. 
The Epilogue is devoted to American symphonic 


writers. 
Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 





FROM SONG TO SYMPHONY 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 


The purpose of this book is the creation of discrim- 
inating listeners. It assists readers to distinguish 
the masterpieces of music, to understand their sig- 
nificance and respond to their appeal. This manual 
of music appreciation is fully illustrated, and lists 
reference books for collateral reading. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 





OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY 
By Clarence G. Hamilton 


Fascinating reading for anyone interested in the 
tonal art, this book also has been adopted in many 
places as a standard text book. It is a survey from 
the most primitive beginnings to ultra-modern de- 
velopments, fully illustrated with maps, pictures of 
instruments, music of ancient times, portraits and 
musical examples. 
Cloth Bound—Price, $2.25 





SOUND, AND ITS RELATION 
TO MUSIC 
By Clarence G. Hamilton 


A most interesting volume that explains the acous- 
tical secrets of the human voice, the piano, the 
violin, organ pipes, whistles, and even “singing 
flames”, but avoids mathematics and abstruse tech- 
nicalities. Profusely illustrated with pictures, charts 
and musical examples. 

Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 





EPOCHS IN MUSICAL PROGRESS 
By Clarence G. Hamilton 


Gives a bird’s-eye view of the field of musical ¢0- 
deavor and traces the story of its growth. Its eight 
chapters are illustrated, pictorially and musically, 
and give lists of reference books for collatera 


reading. 
" Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 
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PREPARATION AND 
PRESENTATION OF 
THE OPERETTA 
By Frank A. Beach 
con- Educators planning their initial musi- 
com cal production, and many who have 
ging had some practical experience, will find 
cs. this book invaluable. In a most thorough-going 
° manner it clears up, one by one, the problems of 
choosing, preparing and presenting operettas with 
school groups. Its 228 pages are richly illustrated, 
both in black and white and in color. 
TY Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 
music MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
) ° 
dite By Edgar Stillman Kelley 
_ Everything about instruments, from the primitive 
pemeed and Oriental instruments, and their successors in 
Mediaeval Europe, to the instruments of the mod- 
ern symphony orchestra. Chapters also are given 
on the piano and the organ. 
Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 
j 
an MUSIC APPRECIATION 
guish By Clarence G. Hamilton 
7 —? Colleges, academies and schools of music frequently 
ists use this as a text book, but its story is told so 
_ attractively that to many it makes fascinating 
reading. For those who want to know the “why” 
and “how” of music this work, based on the au- 
thor’s lectures at Wellesley College, is earnestly 
recommended. 
iY Cloth Bound—Price, $2.50 
the A HISTORY OF 
fron PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
1 de- By Edward Bailey Birge 
es : (Revised and Enlarged Edition) 
an 
A book that should be found in the library of 
every music educator. It presents the evolution of 
school music in this country from its feeble begin- 
nings to the present great development. Illustrated. 
Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 
ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING 
ous- By Karl W. Gehrkens 
the Written for the wholly inexperienced, or for the 
ging student, in this practical handbook the author dis- 
rec A cusses every phase of conducting orchestras, cho- 
art | ruses, choirs and other musical organizations. 
, Cloth Bound—Price, $1.75 
$5 YOUR VOICE AND YOU 
By Clara Kathleen Rogers 
This volume is a_ stimulating and authoritative 
en message to every singer and student of the voice. 
ight Its purpose is the achievement of free and beautiful 
ally, vocal utterance. It stresses the psychological as- 
teral pests of singing rather than its physiological proc- 
ses, 
Cloth Bound—Price, $1.75 
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Excellent Chorus Numbers 
from which to select for 


SPRING and COMMENCEMENT 
PROGRAMS 





FOR MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 











Stars With Little Golden Sandals—Berwald Let Every Heart Be Merry—Vecchi (14412). .15 
Rape re Raa ke 6 etree Now Is the Month Of Maying—Morley 
Windy Weather—Weaver (14527)......... 15 EY nice canvdeacwnuacins .10 
Now Let All the Heavens Adore Thee— Silver Swan—Gibbons (SSATB) (14409)..... 10 
BP Bice cncsnccceccenscssnscencs -10 When Allan-A-Dale Went A-Hunting—de- 
Out Of the Silence—Galbraith (13392)..... -20 PN I cicdacovccicésscasavens 15 

Credo—Gaines (14863).............+22+00- 15 ; o 3 
Ae Torrents In Summer™EigcrCain 878). ‘a | Offs Wamnnstow'® Bethdey.—Doohoven 
The Nightingale—Tchaikovsky (12849)..... 12 . ’ 
© Lovely May—Brahms (14456)............ "10 eee 
All Ye Who Love Music—Donato (14446).. .10 The First Pr sai Gr sis T eto 13449) ~e 2 
Hard By a Fountain—Waelrent (14584).... .10 e First Primrose—Grieg-Targett (13443). . 
All Creatures Now Are Merry-Minded— May—Huerter (13670).................000. - 10 
Bennet (SSATB) (14405).............005 15 May Comes Laughing—Strong (13871)..... 15 
April Is In My Mistress’ Face—Morley Night In June—Targett (13443)............ 12 
DED vert ntuacsescn ens eeasewwamens 15 Merry June—Vincent (12541).............. 15 
FOR MIXED VOICES (S.A.B.) 
Yachting Glee—Culbertson-Page (13823)... .10 A-Roving—Nagle (a cappella) (14607)..... 10 
Oh, Italia, Italia, Beloved—Donizetti-Manney Song Of Friendship—Netherlands Folksong 
ai ee RS BE PARI TED fe IE AOE RP Sie 12 I iiak as Wa bh ubaies ke Getcsataweern « 15 
Good Morrow, Gossip Joan—Fisher (a cap- Passing By—Purcell (14482)............... 10 
NT Mee arn ania saan s6 hE 10 O Happy, Happy Fair—Shield (14583)..... 15 
Grapevine Swing—Gibb (14667)........... 15 The Forest Dance—Targett-Page (13767).... .10 
Happy Birds—Holst-Manney (14291)........ 10 A Summer Shower—Veazie (11756)........ .12 
TREBLE VOICES—TWO PART (S.A.) 
Summer Is Singing—Bailey (14754)........ 10 In the Merry, Merry May—Mallard (11402). .15 
In Spring—Berwald (13901)............... 12 Flowery Month Of June—Marchant (13281). .12 
Lilacs—Berwald (13887)... ee eee ee 15 Spring Song—Mendelssohn (12261)........ 12 
Butterfly Chase—Bornschein (12018)....... 12 Welcome, Pretty Primrose—Pinsuti (11820).. .12 
Nursery Rhyme Suite—Custance (12498)... .15 Voices Of the Woods — Rubinstein-Hilton 
‘Tis June—Denza (12108)..............006- = (12519) 10 
Joys Of Spring—Gaul-Lichter (11384)...... Ce OC) te p 
Summer Night—Gretchaninoff (14770)...... 15 Hark! Hark! The Lark—Schubert (13472)... .10 
Happy Birds—Holst (12657)............... lS Blow, Soft Winds (Vocal Waltz)—Vincent 
Spring Is Here—Huerter (14025)........... 15 SE Gactagks ie acne wueee sine Ses melee 15 
TREBLE VOICES—THREE PART (S.S.A.) 
A Song Of Joy—Douty (14987)............ 15 Spring, Lovely Spring—Grieg-Chaffin (12558) .12 
In the Evening Garden—Kern (14231)...... 10 Summer Is A-Comin’ In—Old English, Arr. 
In the Time of Roses — Reichardt-Page ce aS ait wi Vcr ek alle dw Ge 10 
0 REA Serre Trt pre 10 Sing a Song Of Roses—Fay Foster (12874). .12 
On Song’s Bright Pinions — Mendelssohn- The Daffodils—King Hall (7991)........... AS 
ree Pee ee ee a8 Spring—Hildach-Harris (14259)............. 15 
Nymphs and Shepherds—Purcell (12840)... .12 It's Merry, Merry May—Huerter (13776).... .10 
Summer Days—Abt (10873)............... 10 Spring Song—Marchant (12516)............ 15 
Springtime’s Reawakening—Levenson Morning In Spring—Matthews (12876)...... 12 
DEY. 66 Sack ante eseKs chin neehaw neon 15 Summer Fancies—Metra (5113)............ 15 
May—Berwald (10527).......cceseccssecee 16 Now Is the Month Of Maying—-Morley 
Spring Morning—Berwald (10978)......... 20 PED dened nk ere sdenacceetecaenineesaa 10 
Spring! Spring!—Borch (11841)............ 16 Robin In the Rain—English (14977)........ 10 
Heigho! The Daffodils — Bracken - Gaines Greeting To Spring—Strauss-Wilson (13261) .16 
OED bascundenne su kecavebenkeeus sates 12 Merry June (Vocal Polka)—Vincent (12542). .12 
MEN’S OR BOYS’ VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 
Sounds—Klemm (14979)...........-sececee 10 The House By the Side Of the Road—Gules- 
On Great Lone Hills — Sibelius-Matthews ian-Gaines (Boys) (14150)............5+. 15 
PEE cxvvicrucuh teehee sn ue.cbeeew ead om 15 This Is the Moon Of Roses—Harris (11466). .10 
Carol Of the Flowers—Basque Melody, Arr. Cherry Ripe—Matthews (11830)............ 12 
Paul J. Wecwer (14005)... ccccccccccccce r~ Towers Of Spring—McCollin (13860)....... 10 
By the Lilac Bush—Brueschweiler (11355).. Now Is the Month Of Maying—Morley-Page 
Sea Rest—Bornschein (14969). . 3 I aati rt PE Divdsckecknamesentansaseanetene 10 
River Song—Clokey (Boys) (141 4) TTTTT TT . The Joys Of Spring—Nevin (12258) ee 10 
© Who Will O’er the Downs So Free—de- Away To the Woods—Schrammel-Manney 
. — (4750)... < eee Reka were a eam = (Boys) (13797) aly 
pring Song—D an of. "15 | ___ Boys) (13797)... . +--+. eee ee sree eee ees 
Summer Is A-Comin’ In—Old English, Arr. a The Lark — Schubert - Page 10 
Voematiehs (SEOs cc cccccsiescccssses RR a ep ee aa le 
Song Of May—Foerster (11580)............ 10 Hail, Smiling Morn—Spofforth (4315)...... -10 
‘Tis Morn—Geibel (9203).............0005: 12 The Open Road—Stickles-Hilton (14080).... .15 
The Grapevine Swing—Gibb (14664)...... 15 Greeting To Spring—Strauss-Lichter (11322). .20 
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the child to clap or stamp, to march or run or gallop in time to 
the music, or sometimes just to sit and listen. 

Among the records suggested are such as “Soldiers’ March” 
by Schumann; “Run, Run, Run” by Concone; “Skating” (Vic- 
tor 20401); “The Little Hunters” (Victor 20153); “The Mirror 
Dance” (Victor 20399); “Songs for Children,” by Neidlinger 
(Victor 20349B). “Small Songs for Small Singers” by Neid- 
linger (meant to accompany the records); “Mother Goose Pic- 
ture Book” by Berta and Elmer Hader; “Singing Time” and 





“Another Singing Time” by Coleman and Thorn are well chosen 
collections of songs which Mrs. Coit has found helpful for 
mothers to use with their children. 

Parents who follow the general plan outlined invariably are 
delighted with the enthusiasm and interest which their children 
show and the progress they make. Certain it is that, if the 
music started so easily then is continued through the school 
years, it will lead to the maximum benefits which music can 
afford the individual during youth and adulthood. 


An Appeal for Solos for Baritone Horn 


LEONARD FALCONE 
Conductor, Michigan State College Band, East Lansing 


NYONE interested in the baritone horn has long wondered at 
A the composers’ almost inexplicable neglect of the baritone as 
a solo instrument. In comparison to the wealth of material that 
has been written for the other brass instruments, the number of 
solos that have been especially written for the baritone is 
negligible. This lack has always existed, but the advent of the 
innumerable solo and ensemble festivals throughout the country 
has brought this unsatisfactory condition into greater relief and 
has stimulated the concern of those who are making an effort to 
develop this phase of musical education. 

Surely the neglect accorded the baritone by the composers 
cannot be due to its lack of the necessary qualifications as a solo 
instrument. For, indeed, anyone well acquainted with the instru- 
ment cannot deny that the baritone is one of the most, if not the 
most, expressive of the brass instruments. Then why this dis- 
regard? The only plausible reason one can think of is that the 
baritone has not been as fortunate in its heritage as have, for 
instance, the cornet and the trombone. The latter instruments 
have had a larger number of well-known exponents than the bari- 
tone. Herbert L, Clarke, Herman Bellstedt, Joseph Arban, 
W. M. Eby, Ernest Williams, and a host of other outstanding 
cornetists not only have made the cornet a very popular solo 
instrument, but these same men have also been able to make 
liberal contributions to the solo literature of their chosen instru- 
ment. Likewise, the trombone has had its luminaries in Arthur 
Pryor, Gardell Simons, Clay Smith and Serafin Alschausky, to 
mention only a few. It is true, the baritone has had Joseph 
DeLuca, Simone Manita, and Fortunato Sordillo to extol its 
glories, but these three men have been practically the only con- 
tributors of solos written especially for the baritone. If this is 
the reason for the difference in the amount of solo material 
available for these instruments, then it is easily seen that the field 
of creative work for brass instruments has been left entirely to 
the virtuosi of these instruments. For some reason, composers 
of established reputation have seen fit not to enter this field. 

As a result of this condition, baritone players have to borrow 
solos written for other brass instruments. They even make an 
occasional “invasion” into the realm of the clarinet and cello solo 
literature in search of adequate material. While some gratifying 
results have been, and are being obtained by transcribing cornet 
solos for the baritone, naturally, continuous “borrowing” alone 
cannot be expected to bring about a real solution of the problem— 
hence the crying need for solos written especially for the baritone. 

Although a playing knowledge of an instrument is, no doubt 
an asset to a composer who wishes to write for that particular 
instrument, it is not by any means absolutely necessary. An 
artist on an instrument does not always possess adequate creative 
ability; whereas, on the other hand, there have been many 
instances where really fine composers, not having a playing 
knowledge of the instrument, have written music of far greater 
merit than that written by virtuosi of that particular instrument. 
Of course, in order to write well for an instrument, the com- 
poser must have a good fundamental theoretical understanding 
of that instrument’s character and technical facilities. He should 
know what will sound well and what will not. For instance, in 
writing for the baritone, various things should be avoided, such 
as certain whole-tone trills, and too wide intervals in rapid 
slurred broken chords. Aside from these minor restrictions, the 
baritone offers a wide freedom of treatment. In addition to all 
the technical dexterity of the brass family, the baritone has an 
expressive tonal range that is not exceeded by any other brass 
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instrument. Therefore, the masculine nature of the instrument, 
coupled with its technical flexibility, its wide dynamic range, and 
its warm tone, offer the composer a splendid medium. 

I should like to digress from the subject at hand for a moment 
and hope that I may be pardoned for saying a few words con- 
cerning brass solos in general. To be sure, there are a large 
number of brass solos which are outstanding, both as to musical 
content and effective writing; but there is also a good deal of 
material that is decidedly trivial. The musical ideas, the forms, 
and the manner in which the material has been handled leaves 
much to be desired. Is there any real reason why brass instru- 
ment solos should be inferior to the solos written for wood-wind 
instruments, merely because the brasses do not have quite the 
range and fluency of the wood winds—even if the latter factors 
should be held as the excuse? The shortcomings of the brass 
solos under discussion are not in connection with technical flexi- 
bility and range, but concern the uninteresting musical ideas and 
lack of ingenuity in presenting the material. In this respect, 
some of the better French solos may be cited as examples of 
desirable solos for brass instruments. These solos do not make 
extraordinary technical demands, but the musical ideas are always 
interesting. If a solo is to be of an advanced nature, it should 
take account in liberal measure of the technical possibilities of 
the instrument, but these technical demands should be employed 
in such manner as to make their inclusion appear a natural 
development of the original musical idea. Likewise, a solo of a 
less advanced nature should be made as melodically and techni- 
cally interesting as possible. In other words, regardless of the 
degree of difficulty or simplicity of the material, it should always 
be musical, and not just a display of musical gymnastics. 

We do not lack composers fully capable of writing solos em- 
bodying such merits as have been described. But I am of the 
opinion that many who have written for the brass instruments 
(and those composers who have refrained completely from writ- 
ing for brasses) have been laboring under the impression that 
the range of musical expression of these instruments is too 
limited to permit serious treatment. A careful study of the 
“language” of these instruments will reveal, I am sure, that their 
scope of expression is not nearly as limited as it appears to be. 

To return now to the matter of solos for the baritone. Natur- 
ally, a sincere and inspired musical work does not admit of any 
kind of dictation; but if I were to be given the liberty of making 
a humble suggestion, I would say that, in addition to the full 
utilization of the instrument’s technical capabilities, greater use 
should be made of the baritone’s natural “singing” style of play- 
ing. This latter attribute of the instrument is perhaps its most 
valuable asset. Stressing this particular quality of the baritone 
(which has not always been fully utilized) might be the means 
of evolving a new and distinct type of solo literature for this 
instrument. In fact, it might not be a disadvantage for com- 
posers in writing for the baritone to think in terms of the cello. 

These few thoughts have been expressed in the hope that 
serious composers may devote more of their interest and talents 
to the baritone—thus far almost a neglected medium. Since the 
field of solo literature for the baritone is practically in a virgin 
state, the composer who contributes to the development of this 
field will have not only cverlasting appreciation and gratitude 
from the numerous players and lovers of the baritone horn, but 
also the satisfaction of having made a noteworthy contribution to 
the musical realm. 
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™ p That's what music teachers are saying 
about this remarkable new 





ERE is the musical instrument that is appreci- 

ated by those who know music. An instrument 
that reproduces every note with warmth, color and 
fidelity. An instrument that music teachers say is 
excellent, not only for the enjoyment, but for the 
teaching of music as well. 

This splendid new RCA Victrola belongs in your 
auditorium or music room. Its faithful, tone-full 
reproduction of records or radio programs will 
stimulate new eagerness in your music pupils. Its 
volume is made to order for use in your school. 
And its price is far lower than you think! 

By all means visit your RCA Victor dealer and 
enjoy a demonstration. Note the many fine phono- 
graph and radio features that are built into this 
RCA Victrola—every one of them is an assurance 
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of superb performance. We believe that one dem- 
onstration will convince you that here’s the Victrola 
you want for your school! 

. 


Modern schools STAY modern with RCA 


el ; * 
. 


radio tubes in their quip 








Model U-44 Gives You All 


These Features 


Phonograph features include a newly-styled 
Gentle Action, Automatic Record Changer... 
Protecto-Tone Seal which closes turntable 
compartment sound tight so that only the pure 
Victor tone is heard... Record storage space in 
cabinet... 12’ Electro-Dynamic Speaker with 
Sound Diffuser. Radio features include 3 tun- 
ing bands for American and Foreign Recep- 
tion... Push-Button Tuning...9 RCA Victor 
Tubes plus Magic Eye...Built-in Loop Antenna 
(no outside aerial needed) .. . High and Low 
frequency Tone Control—and many others. 
See them all at your RCA Victor dealer ! 


Trademarks “RCA Victor”, “ Victor’, "Magic Eye” and 
Victrola” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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National Co mpetition-Festiva Is 


NDER THE direction of Regional Boards of Control, repre- 

senting the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal 
Associations, plans for the National School Music Competition- 
Festivals for 1940 and various related activities are well under 
way in ten regions. Summaries of reports and announcements 
received from regional officers are given on this page. More 
detailed information can be obtained from the secretary or other 
regional officials indicated in each instance. 

The National Board of Control, which is comprised of band, 
orchestra and vocal representatives from each of the ten re- 
gions, is scheduled for a two-day session at the headquarters 
office in Chicago on December 30-31. <A report of this meeting 
and also additional information regarding the regional programs 
will be included in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


REGION ONZE 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana 


4 May 10-11 have been selected as the dates for the Region 
One Competition-Festival. Announcement will be made later 
as to place. 

The Regional Vocal Clinic is scheduled for January 20-21 at 
the Central College of Education, Ellensburg, Washington, 
under the direction of Wayne Hertz. Clinic demonstration 
groups will include the A Cappella Choir, Men’s Glee Club and 
Women’s Glee Club of the College of Education, directed by 
Mr. Hertz, and the Ellensburg High School A Cappella Choir, 
directed by Forest Brigham. Vocal music of all classes will 
be featured. A dinner and business meeting will be held Satur- 
day evening, January 20. 

The Central Washington Competition-Festival for 1940 will 
take place April 18-19 at Ellensburg. 

The Regional (National) Clinic was held November 5 at the 
University of Oregon, Eugene, with the Regional Board of 
Control and the chairmen of the various sectional contests 
present. Rex Underwood and John Stehn were in charge of 
the clinic orchestra and band, respectively. 

Officers of Region One are: Chairman—Walter C. Welke, 
University of Washington, Seattle (address all inquiries con- 
cerning the 1940 Competition-Festival to Mr. Welke); Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Chester R. Duncan, 631 N. E. Clackamas S&t., 
Portland, Ore.; Member-at-Large—Andrew Loney, Jr., 301 
Spring St., La Grande, Ore.; Vice-Presidents—(Vocal) Wayne 
Hertz, Central College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash.; (Band) 
John Stehn, University of Oregon, Eugene; (Orchestra) Delbert 
Moore, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


REGION TWO 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa 


4 Members of the Board of Control of Region Two (see pic- 
ture on page 58 of this issue) met October 22 in St. Paul 
for their annual business session, and at this time plans for 
the 1940 Competition-Festival were drawn up. The 1940 Com- 
petition-Festival will be held May 16-18 in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The Regional (National) Clinic will take place January 3-5 
at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and will be spon- 
sored by the Minnesota Music Educators Association, William 
Allen Abbott, president. Band, orchestra and vocal problems 
will be considered at the Clinic. 

Officers of Region Two are: Chairman—Gerald R. Prescott, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Secretary-Treasurer— 
John E. Howard, Box 56, University Station, Grand Forks, 
N. D. (address all inquiries concerning the 1940 Competition- 
Festival to Mr. Howard); Local Chairman—William Allen 
Abbott, 921 W. Thirty-sixth St., Minneapolis. 


—— REGION THREE 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 


4 Region Three Instrumental Competition-Festival has been 
scheduled for May 15-18 at Battle Creek, Michigan; the Vocal 
Competition-Festival for May 10-11, Springfield, Illinois. 
Competition events will include: Instrumental—band (concert 
and sight reading), marching, ensembles and soloists; Vocal— 
chorus (concert and sight reading), girls’ glee clubs (concert 
and sight reading), boys’ glee clubs (concert and sight read- 
ing), small ensembles and soloists. Olaf C. Christiansen will 
conduct the festival chorus program. 

Region Three Band, Orchestra and Vocal Clinic and board 
meeting will be held January 4-6 at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, G. W. Patrick, manager. A meeting cof the chairman 
and vice-chairmen of Region Three was held on Sunday, 
December 3, in Chicago, to discuss plans for the Urbana clinic 
and spring festivals. 

Officers of Region Three are: Chairman—King Stacy, 400 N. 
Pennsylvania Ave., Lansing, Mich. (address all inquiries con- 
cerning instrumental competition to Mr. Stacy); Vice-Chairmen 
(Band) David Hughes, High School, Elkhart, Ind.; (Orchestra) 
Melvin Balliett, 1755 Wymore Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; (Vocal) 
C. Scripps Beebee, 327 S. Sycamore, Centralia, Ill. (address in- 
quiries concerning vocal competition to Mr. Beebee); Secretary 
—G. W. Patrick, Springfield High School, Springfield, IIl.; 
Advisory Member—Ralph E. Rush, Heights High School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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REGION FOUR 


Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 
4 Several sessions of the Board of Control were held December 
1-2, during New York State School Music Association clinic at 
Rochester. The dates for the 1940 events will be May 17-18 
(place to be announced). Announcement of details will be 
made soon, pending returns from a bulletin and questionnaire 
which the secretary was instructed to send to all participating 
schools in the region. 

It was voted to accept the invitation presented by President 
Glenn Gildersleeve on behalf of the Eastern Conference execu- 
tive committee to hold the 1941 festival at Atlantic City in 
conjunction with the biennial meeting of the Conference. John 
E. C. Merker, Executive Secretary of the New England Music 
Festival Association, presented an invitation on behalf of 
Worcester (Mass.) schools for the 1942 festival. 

Officers: Chairman (Vocal)—Frederic Fay Swift, Ilion, N. Y.; 
Vice-Chairman (Band)—Arthur Goranson, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Vice-Chairman (Orchestra)—C. Paul Herfurth, East Orange, 
N. J.; Secretary-Treasurer—A. H. Brandenburg, 1128 Coolidge, 
Elizabeth, N. J. (Address all inquiries concerning the 1940 
Competition-Festival to Mr. Brandenburg.) 


REGION FIVE 
California, Nevada, Arizona 
4 Region Five Competition-Festival will be held May 9-11; 
Place to be announced. 

The official clinic of Region Five is scheduled for December 
28-30 at the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
with P. C. Conn as clinic chairman. The meeting of the 
Regional Board has been called for December 28, at 7:00 p.m., 
in the School of Music Building, U.S.C. The annual business 
meeting will take place December 29, at 6:00 p.m. 

Officers of Region Five are: Chairman—Fred Ohlendorf, 
1531 Linden Ave., Long Beach, Calif. (address all inquiries 
concerning the 1940 Competition-Festival to Mr. Ohlendorf); 
Vice-Chairman—Chester A. Perry, 1350 Western, Glendale, 
Calif.; Secretary-Treasurer—Carl Lindgren, 1459 Cedar Avenue, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

REGION SIx 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 

4 The Board of Control met in Waco, Texas, in May, at which 
time it was decided to hold the 1940 Vocal Competition- 
Festival April 26-27 in Waco; decision was also made to hold 
the Instrumental Festival May 9-11 in Waco. Competition 
events will include: Band (concert and sight reading), Or- 
chestra (concert and sight reading), Chorus (concert and sight 
reading), Girls’ Glee Club (concert and sight reading), Boys’ 
Glee Club (concert and sight reading), Small Ensembles (in- 
strumental and vocal), Solos (instrumental and vocal). 

Instrumental and vocal clinics are scheduled for the meeting 
of the Texas Music Educators Association to be held February 
1-3, 1940 in Mineral Wells, Texas. 

Officers of Region Six are: Chairman—William R. Wehrend, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; First Vice-Chairman—R. T. 
Bynum, Abilene High School, Abilene, Texas; Second Vice- 
Chairman—Annie Bess Chambers, 224 Merchant, Abilene, 
Texas; Secretary-Treasurer—Ben S. Peek, South Junior High 
School, Waco, Texas (address all inquiries concerning the 1940 
Competition-Festival to Mr. Peek). 


REGION SEVEN 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky 
4 The Regional (National) Clinic is scheduled to be held Janu- 
ary 25-27 at Little Rock, Arkansas. A. R. McAllister, Joliet, 
Illinois will represent the National School Music Competition- 
Festivals Committee and will be guest conductor of the band. 
Plans will be made at that time for the 1940 Competition- 
Festival, and dates and place announced later. A meeting of 
the Regional Board of Control will be held during the Clinic. 

Officers of Region Seven are: Chairman—L. Bruce Jones, 
Little Rock High School, Little Rock, Ark. (address all in- 
quiries concerning the 1940 Competition-Festival to Mr. Jones); 
Vice-Chairman—Simon Kooyman, P. O. Box 607, Clarksdale, 
Miss.; Secretary-Treasurer—Roger Dollarhide, Grenada High 
School, Grenada, Miss. Board of Control—(Orchestra) Dwight 
G. Davis, 648 Elmwood, Shreveport, La.; (Vocal) Hines Sims, 
3011 Alabama Ave., Shreveport, La. 


REGION EIGHT 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland 
4 The 1940 Competition-Festival will be held May 8-10, in West 
Palm Beach, Florida. The dates and place of the Regional 
Clinic will be announced later. 

The Regional Board of Control will meet sometime during 
the Christmas holidays. 

Officers of Region Eight are: Chairman—John J. Heney, 
Route 2, DeLand, Fla. (address all inquiries concerning the 
1940 Competition-Festival to Mr. Heney); Vice-Chairman— 
William Sinclair, High School, Richmond, Va.; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Walter B. Graham,'Washington High School, Wash- 


ington, Ga. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-TWO 
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Music Students’ National Festival 


National High School Band, Orchestra, Chorus and National Junior High School 

Orchestra to be sponsored by the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal 

Associations * Junior College Chorus and Orchestra to be sponsored by the 
Southern California Junior College Music Association 


OR YEARS Conference members on the West Coast have been 

anxious for their boys and girls to share the experiences of 
membership in the National High School Choruses, Orchestras, 
and Bands, which have been organized in connection with meet- 
ings of the National Conference. Because of the great distance 
involved, it has not been possible for the students of western 
schools to enroll in great numbers in these organizations. It is 
for this reason, therefore, that President Curtis and the Execu- 
tive Committee have asked the National School Band, Orchestra, 
and Vocal Associations to sponsor the organization of these 
groups in connection with the meeting in Los Angeles. In addi- 
tion to the high school groups, the Associations will also spon- 
sor the National Junior High School Orchestra. A Junior 
College Festival will be featured under the auspices of the 
Southern California Junior College Music Association. Obvi- 
ously, the bulk of the enrollment will come from the western 
area; however, advance information received by Mr. Curtis indi- 
cates that there will be a representative enrollment in all of the 
organizations from other sections. Well-balanced programs have 
been chosen for each of the groups. It is hoped that Conference 
members will do everything possible to make these organizations 
the significant contribution to the National on the West Coast 
that they have been to Conferences in the Middle West and East. 


NATIONAL HicH ScHoot SymMpHONIC BAND 
GERALD Prescott, Conductor 
Hersert L. CLarKE, Guest Conductor 


PROGRAM 
NE Bik. 6 006A wae OR Ke Seed 4S 0 we Tsachaikowsky (CF) 
Second Movement from Symphony in C............ Williams (BW) 
SEE DEE Modes ssccccsessecececes De Rubertis (Rem) 


eC cies cccencnameess av. onen O’Neill (SF) 


First Movement from Looking Upward Suite...... ...-Sousa (TP) 
ELLA LEE ETE EN TOE Leidzen (GS) 
Second Movement from the Nordic Symphony....... Hanson (CCB) 
ES cc ccce ee csncd eaten s ah eb ees Haydn Wood (BHB) 


NATIONAL HicGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
VLADIMIR BAKALEINIKOFF, Conductor 


PROGRAM 
Overture—Secret of Suzanne........ Wolf-Ferrari—Riesenfeld (GS) 
First Movement from Symphony No. 7 in C Major..Schubert (Wit) 
Dedication from Through the Looking Glass Suite..... Taylor (JF) 
Rhumba from the Rhumba Symphony............ MacDonald (EV) 
Overture—Russian Haster.............+06. Rimsky-Korsakof (CF) 


NATIONAL HicH ScHoot CHorus 
Max T. Krone, Conductor 
PROGRAM 
I 
MIxED CHORUS 
Tenebrae Factae Sunt (umacc.)........-2.ees secon Ingegneri (Wit) 
Twenty-third Psalm (with orchestra)............... Malotte (GS) 
II 
GiRLs’ CHORUS 
Ave Maria (unacc. or with strings)..............+. Holst (HWG) 
Spring from Two Hastern Pictures (with harp or piano) .Holst (Gal) 
Sun and the Warm Brown Earth (with orchestra)........... 
5 RUNG W 6 Oe wed END Se eas OR Branscombe (CCB) 
III 
Boys’ CHORUS 
Non Nobis, Domine (with orchestra or piano)....... Quilter (BHB) 


Loch Lomond (with harp or piano)...... Scotch-Brockway (HWG) 
(Concerted tenors and hummed chorus) 


Hey Robin (with orchestra or piano)............+.++- Shaw (Ric) 
IV 
MixeD CHORUS 


A Dirge for Two Veterans from the cantata Dona Nobis Pacem 
(WR GwOOStFR) 2. .c ce ccscccscccces R. Vaughan Williams (CF) 


In Praise of Music (with orchestra)............+++ Purcell (Kjos) 


Enrollment blanks for the National High School Chorus, Na- 
tional High School Band, National High School Orchestra, and 
National Junior High School Orchestra, may be secured from 
the headquarters office, Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill., or from the organizing chairman of each of the groups: 

National High School Band—P. C. Conn, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 

National High School Orchestra—Fred Ohlendorf, 1531 Lin- 
den Avenue, Long Beach. 

National High School Chorus—Ethel Ingalls, Garfield High 
School, Los Angeles. 

National Junior High School Orchestra—Donald W. Bennett, 
152 N. Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles. 

A registration fee of $4.00 will be made to all students in the 
high school organizations. This fee will include music and 
souvenir pin. Housing for visiting students will be available in 
Los Angeles hotels at a cost not to exceed $1.00 per night. 
More detailed information concerning housing arrangements will 
be available soon. 

All inquiries concerning enrollment in the Junior College 
Chorus and Orchestra should be directed to Edith M. Hitchcock, 
Board of Education, Long Beach, Calif. 


NATIONAL JuNIOR HicH ScHooL ORCHESTRA 
Lours WERSEN, Conductor 


PROGRAM 

Introduction and Scherzo from the Symphonic Cantata “Hymn 

CE TE es 6 0005.5 566000605058 0585 Mendelssohn-Lotter (BHB) 
Evening Prayer and Dream Pantomime from the opera “Hiinsel 

~~" ) Eee e aire Humperdinck-Schmid (CF) 
OREN TR TNR: co c.0:0-06 500008000002 b-6evexcese Bennett (CF) 
Waltz from the Serenade op. 48....... Tschaikowsky-Kramer (Wit) 
Marionettes—Pizzicato Novelty..........cseeeeeeeees Isaacs (CF) 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


Procession of the Mastersingers from the opera “Die Meister- 
at = ee Ei ara Wagner-Reibold (SF) 


Junior CoLLece Corus 
Noste Cain, Conductor 
S. Earte BLaKESLEE, Guest Conductor 


PROGRAM 

Coronation Scene from Boris Godunow (with orchestra)...... 
PROT Deere Kw ea hehehe wee ed erew ees Ob eae Moussorgsky (ECS) 
ee BONE GHG. sieves ccvcescccecens Handel-Clement (HF) 
Ce Wee S40 ok dain draenaceseseeeswasaeo bens Dudley Buck (GS) 

MEN’S CHORUS WITH PIANO 
CO ee er Elinor Remick Warren (CF) 
Idlesse (The Touch of a Summer’s Day)...Mary Oarr Moore (Wit) 
SOUTH TOT DORs oc 0 60.60: 665:0465 0088500800068 --Massenet (OD) 
WoMEN’S CHORUS WITH PIANO 


I Ci aisace (5 a cm china mina a A ee Palestrina (HF) 


ce & Kaine Kaeeho kh che ehh kee Gretchaninog (GS) 
RE a ae ee eet or ee eT Lawrence (CF) 
ne ee aia sate alae obo mis eee ee Cain (BHB) 
Were You There—Negro Spiritual............. Arr. Burleigh (Ric) 
Ezekiel Saw de Wheel—Negro Spiritual.......... Arr. Oain (BHB) 
Spirit ob de Lord Done Fell—Negro Spiritual.....Arr. Cain (BHB) 
All Creatures of Our God and King (with orchestra)........ 


Chapman (CCB) 


Cote eee reer reser reese eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeseees 


Junior CoLLEGE ORCHESTRA 
Francis M. Frnptay, Conductor 


PROGRAM 
CR Gs 5. 6s 6 eho cheers ReeEN5 esse 6beaRd Weber (CF) 
Prize Song from Die Meistersinger................ Wagner (Jung) 
Second Movement from Third Symphony........... Hanson (CCB) 
SE Te Ts bo oo 6.66.0 80000000.006540600066088 Bolzoni (Ric) 
Third Movement from Symphony in D Minor......... Franck (GS) 


KEY TO PUBLISHERS 


BHB—Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin, Inc., New York City; CCB— 
c. Cc. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass.; CF—Car] Fischer, Inc., 
New York City; BV—Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
EW —Ernest Williams, Brooklyn, N. Y.; @al—Galaxy Music 
Corp., New York City; @8—G. Schirmer, Inc., New York City; 
HWG—H. W. Gray Co., New York City; JF—J. Fischer & Bro., 
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New York City; Jung—Ross Jungnickel, Inc., c/o G. Schirmer, 
Inc., New York City; Kjos—Neil A. Kjos Music Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Rem—Remick Music Corporation, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City; Ric—G. Ricordi & Co., New York City; SFP— 
Sam Fox Publishing Co., Rockefeller Center, New York City; 
TP—Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Wit—M. Witmark 
& Sons, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 
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NEW MUSIC 


PUBLISHED FALL, 1939 
(A Partial Listing) 


METHODS 


Latest additions to the famous Music Educators 
Basic Methods 


by Oren A. Henning. Remwees 75 
ewan ae my 


French Horn- 
Trombone—by John T. Roberts 


The material in these volumes is written in pro- 
gressive fashion, starting with the production of 
single tones in medium range, and continuing into 
more advanced stages of technique and range. 
lt is essentially elementary and is designed to 
furnish a foundation for more advanced playing. 





CARL FISCHER 
DESCANT SERIES 


Edited by Duncan McKenzie 


Isabeau went a-walking (lsabeau sy promene) 


(French Canadian Folk Song).............. 12 
Arr. by Alfred Whitehead 


Flowers in the Valley (English Folk Song). . Arr. 
Whitehead .12 


The Croon Carol (Joseph Dearest, Joseph Mild) 
(Old German Carol)...... ..Arr. Whitehead .12 


A Patriot Flame ‘The Flight of the Earls’ (Old Irish 
Rc aedhdabeens ana Arr. Whitehead .10 


In All the Comty ® ‘Round (French Canadian Folk- 
DS éinececaveeereunnenne Arr. Whitehead .10 


Gentle Annie............... Stephen C. Foster .12 
Arr. by Franz Bornschein 


Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair 
Stephen C. Foster .12 


Arr. Bornschein 
Stephen C. Foster .12 

Arr. by Robert McLeod 
.....Stephen C. Foster .12 

Arr. by Robert McLeod 


The Rising of the Lark (Welsh Melody) 
Arr. by Healey Willan .10 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
Louis Lambert .15 


Arr. by Don Malin 


Micheel W. Balfe .10 
Arr. by T. Frederick H. Candlyn 


What Child Is This? (Old English Tune ‘‘Green- 
sleeves’’)....Arr. by T. Frederick H. Candlyn .12 


The Glendy Burk 


Beautiful Dreamer 


Killarney... ... 


Ask your Dealer to show you these new publications, or— 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


and 119 West 57th Street 


56 Cooper Square, 
NEW YORK 


Boston 


BAND 


Beautiful Colorado (Valse Caprice)..... Joseph De Luca 
Solo for Bb Trumpet (Cornet)}—Baritone—Eb Alto Saxo- 
phone— Bb Tenor Saxophone. 


Band Accompaniment $2.00; Solo with Piano Accom- 
paniment $1.00; Extra Parts, ea. $ .20. Piano Accom- 
paniment from dolo art. can be used as a Conductor's 
part. 


Campus on Parade (March)........ Leonard V. Meretta 


Standard Band $.75; Symphonic Band $1.50; Con- 
ductor’s Part $ .20; Other Parts, ea. $ .10. 


Indiana State Band (March)............... O. R. Farrar 
Arranged by Charles J. Roberts 

Standard Band $ .75; Symphonic Band $1.50; Con- 

ductor’s Part $ .20; Other Parts, ea. $ .10. 


Stephen Foster Melodies—Selected and 
Arranged for Concert Band by........ Luis Guzman 


Standard Band $4.50; Concert Band $6.50; Conductor's 
Part $ .75; Extra Parts, ea. $ .50; Symphonic Band $8.25. 





NEW CHORUSES 


ee 
ra wdewiuiatsae ake uae Bortniansky-Aschenbrenner .15 


Emitte Seirus a 
tie ude aad eadaanwaud Schuetky-Aschenbrenner .15 


Alleluia (SSA or SATB)....... Mozart-Aslanof @ .15 
Se MN nid Sakddeue eiueidedoekdwes Irwin .15 


Thine is the Greatness 





Our Newest Operetta 


MARITANA 


Send for the Carl Fischer chart of operettas 
and cantatas for all grades and occasions. 


For Senior High School. The famous romantic opera by 
William Vincent Wallace, Music, Edward Fitzball. This 
popular opera in two acts, with all its charm and roman- 
tic flavor has been condensed and modified for Senior 
High School and Community use. The adaption has 
been done by J. Spencer Cornwall—Music and by 
W. O. Robinson— Book and Lyrics. Ten characters, time 
of performance two hours. Vocal Score $1.50. 





Chicago 
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Book and Music Reviews 





( “ment of boo the plan recently inaugurated, this install- 
ment of book and music reviews represents the contribu- 
tions of a number of music educators who are generously 

coéperating with the Editorial Board in the examination of 

material and preparation of comments and listings. As pre- 
viously pointed out, it is almost impossible, even with all the 
aid thus supplied, to keep pace with the flow of worth while 
material from the presses of the publishers, but an earnest 
effort is being made to supply at least a fair sampling of the 
good things being made available in this field. 

oxcept in instances otherwise indicated by signatures, the 
vocal music reviews were prepared by Ralph Wright, Esther 

Goetz. George Howerton, Mathilda A. Heck, Harold Tallman, 

and the instrumental music reviews by Lorrain E. Watters, 

Henry Sopkin, J. Irving Tallmadge. Other contributors whose 

comments are included in this issue are: Russell V. Morgan, 

Charles M. Dennis, Osbourne McConathy, Will Earhart, J. Leon 

Ruddick, Lilla Belle Pitts, Susan T. Canfield, Edward B. Birge, 

Ida Bach, Adam Lesinsky. 


New School Music Handbook, by P. W. Dykema and Hannah 
Cundiff. [Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. $3.50.] Are you 
wondering what Christmas gift you can provide for that 
music administrator; choral, instrumental or theory teacher; 
elementary room teacher; student in college or conservatory? 
The New School Music Handbook is suggested to you. If 
there are any fields left uncovered or any questions left 
unanswered, one wonders what they may be. It will be re- 
called that the first School Music Handbook was most serv- 
iceable in the 1920’s. This revision brings the philosophy 
and practices advocated in that book up to date and evidently 
profits by what the past fifteen years has taught us. 

The work is divided into four parts, each consisting of a 
series of Notes, compact and straightforward, followed by 
provocative questions and a suggested list of additional read- 
ings. Part I is directed toward those who have school music 
teaching as a profession or an objective. Would that every 
youngster making the decision to enter the school music pro- 
fession could read and be guided by the content of this sec- 
tion. Part II compresses into 140 pages a complete outline 
of elementary school music, including consideration of all the 
newer practices. The suggestions have the ring of validity; 
they are practical, to-the-point helps and free of the college 
department-of-education-office taint. In Part III the junior 
high school is considered. Here again the ideas presented are 
both sane and forward looking. That core of junior high 
instruction—the General Music class—receives especially ade- 
quate treatment. Part IV comprises one of the most complete 
bibliographies extant. This amplifies the lists of suggested 
material in the various Notes. 

The book is well illustrated. The frontispiece intrigued this 
reviewer particularly.—Charles M. Dennis. 


Sing Your Way to Better Speech, by Gertrude Walsh, M.A. 
[New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50.] There never has been 
a time within our recollection when singing teachers did not 
occasionally point out the close and vital relation between 
talking and singing, a relation of mutual benefit each to the 
other; and they have frequently called singing, glorified 
speech. We all know that part of the treatment of stam- 
merers is to sing what they try to say. Singing certainly 
ought to improve speech, but the trouble has been that such 
improvement comes from a special technique which few teach- 
ers have. 

From Gertrude Walsh’s New York studio comes an inter- 
esting book showing in an understanding way how, through a 
particular way of singing, slovenly and provincial speech is 
corrected. Each of the forty separate vowel and consonant 
sounds of the English language is versified and set to the 
music of familiar—very familiar—tunes, such as Yankee 
Doodle and Here We Go ’Round the Mulberry Bush. It is a 
game with a fine psychology behind it. It ought to succeed. 
We feel that this book should be made accessible to every 
teacher of singing or of speech.—Edward B. Birge. 


The School Auditorium as a Theater, Bulletin No. 4, 1939, 
prepared by Alice Barrows and Lee Simonson. [Issued by the 
Office of Education, United States Department of the Interior. 
Price 10c.] This bulletin is a study of the school auditorium 
from the standpoint of its use as a theater. It contains very 
little discussion of the music demands made upon the audi- 
torium, either in the design of the stage or in the planning 
of the orchestra pit. It does, however, describe briefly the 
plan of the auditorium in Shorewood High School, Shorewood, 
Wisconsin, which has a pit designed to contain sixty instru- 
ments. The architect’s floor plan is also included. 

The chief value of this bulletin is to call to the attention of 
music teachers the need of redesigning the school auditorium 
so as to increase the effectiveness of musical performances. 
It is regrettable that the bulletin does not contain a discussion 
of an orchestra pit partly recessed under the stage—a plan 
permitting large instrumental groups in the pit without sacri- 
ficing so much space between the footlights and the first row 
of the theater.—Russell V. Morgan. 
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American Education and the War in Europe. [Issued by the 
Educational Policies Commission, the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States and the American Association 
of School Administrators. 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 10c per copy. Discounts when ordered in quan- 
tity.] 

“Those who are commissioned by society in the service of 
education,” states the Foreword of this booklet, “should be 
the last to capitulate to the forces of hatred, greed, and fear. 
With the darkness of war falling upon half the world, the 
United States becomes more than ever a reservoir of hope 
for a humane and democratic order among men. When peace 
comes again, as it must, the people of the United States ought 
to be prepared to play their part—sanely, bravely, and gener- 
ously—in the process of rebuilding a world order from which 
the threat of war and violence may be removed. Those who 
are to fulfill that mission can approach their task best if 
their hands are unstained by blood, their spirits uncorroded 
by hatred, and their minds uncrippled by months or years of 
wartime regimentation.” 

“The statements in this booklet,” writes A. J. Stoddard, 
chairman, “represent the results of investigations, the com- 
bined judgment and the sincere convictions of the members 
of the Educational Policies Commission. In this spirit, we 
urge the discussion of this document by the teaching pro- 
fession, by consultants, by boards of education and by the 
general public, with a view to making use of it in the de- 
velopment of appropriate local educational policies in every 
part of the United States.” 


Band Instrument Repairing Manual, by Erick D. Brand. [H. 
and A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. $5.00.] Although the 
Band Instrument Repairing Manual is intended especially for 
the professional repairman with a well equipped shop, teachers 
and prospective teachers will find excellent assistance in under- 
standing the problems of maintenance and major repairs. 
There are a few simple methods of making minor repairs 
which the teacher could use, but the manual would fill a 
definite need as a reference book for writing specifications for 
repair orders and evaluating the quality of repair work. This 
book does not cover all possible methods of making repairs, 
but the methods presented are definitely dependable. Lists of 
supplies, tools and repair equipment are specified for each type 
of repair.—J. Leon Ruddick. 


Why Breathe? by Irwin Kellogg. [New York: G. Schirmer. 
62 pp. 60c.) This book is largely a collection of selected 
exercises from many authorities on the subject of breathing. 
The author takes the viewpoint that elementary breathing 
motions taught in gymnastic classes do not go far enough. 
Also, that the exercises included in this book precede the 
study of the singing voice and do not require its use, so they 
can be practiced by anyone. 

The development of the theme Why Breathe? takes one 
through a series of body-building exercises that will not only 
strengthen those muscles that assist one with breathing, but 
will no doubt generally improve one’s health. If the proper 
use is made of the suggestions contained in Why Breathe? by 
the voice teacher, I can see no reason why this booklet would 
not serve a fine place in the routine of the vocal teacher.— 
Harold Tallman. 


The Amateur in Music, by F. H. Shera [Oxford University 
Press, c/o Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. $1.25.] “In the 
Kingdom of music the amateur is an indispensable part of the 
constitution; without him the professional could not continue 
to exist.” These opening words of “The Amateur in Music” 
will find instant agreement among public school music teach- 
ers whose slogan breathes its spirit. Plenty of books are 
written for the amateur, but few if any about him—and this 
is of the latter kind. Lectures given by Professor Shera at 
the University of London comprise the contents of the vol- 
ume, which sketches amateurism from Plato down and in 
various nations, especially England. It is a welcome addition 
in a field of musical history to which little attention has been 
given by writers of books dealing with the consumers of 
music.—Edward B. Birge. 


Dances of Our Pioneers, by Grace L. Ryan. [New York: 
A. S. Barnes, $2.00.] Adults could with profit relearn what 
children and simple folk know by instinct, namely, that the 
body and voice are music’s first expressive medium. Bodily 
gesture and facial grimace were man’s first language. Voice 
was added in song and speech to give greater emotional 
poignancy and practical usefulness to this means of com- 
munication. Dancing and singing continue to be universally 
appealing means of social participation in the making and 
enjoyment of music. It is a hopeful sign that our people 
are rediscovering their heritage of singing games and folk 
dances. Teachers of music and of physical education who 
wish to codperate in furthering their special approaches to 
services for the common social good will welcome Miss Ryan's 
helpful book.—Lilla Belle Pitts. 
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Music and the Listener, by Harry Allen Feldman. [New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00.) In an early chapter of 
his book Mr. Feldman quotes Cecil Gray: “Music has always 
been an enigma to thinkers, differing in every form from the 
other arts. Its origin and existence are wrapped in impene- 
trable mystery and have never been satisfactorily accounted 
for.” 

The author has made a notable contribution to the numerous 
attempts to solve the enigma and make serious music under- 
standable to the earnest listener. He does this by taking up 
all the innovations in the development of the art, telling of 
their sources and the conditions under which they were made 
in an informal, clear and refreshing style. He wisely post- 
pones any presentations of musical principles until a discus- 
sion of the individual who influenced them in any way gives 
point to them. Chapters are short and meaty, eliminating 
entirely the tendency toward sentimentality characteristic of 
many books on so-called “appreciation.” 

When he comes tothe more radical contemporary innovators, 
Mr. Feldman becomes less constructive. Had he taken Henry 
Cowell’s book, New Musical Resources, instead of a magazine 
article which by its title, “Joys of Noise,” showed its writer’s 
lack of seriousness, the chances are that a discussion more 
in keeping with the rest of the book would have resulted. 
The author’s antipathy to some of the modern experiments 
crops up in several places. His positive conviction is shown 
by quoting the words of William J. Henderson, written just 
before the great critic’s death: “I'll confide to you that I 
feel it my sacred duty in these my closing years to stand up 
for the spiritual quality in music, its soul, its imagination, 
its poignant emotion. That means that I am bound to op- 
pose all this formation of methods first and writing according 
to them afterwards. Even Wagner discovered his new paths 
before he tried to sell maps of them to the world. Chopin 
and Mozart wrote as their spirits compelled them to. I’m 
fighting materialism and its close associate, sensationalism. 
That’s enough.” 

The author’s final paragraph expresses what should be the 
sentiments of all school musicians: “No greater service to 
progress in all the arts could be done than to make this 
credo a preamble to every book on the subject. It would 
serve admirably as a Hippocratic oath for all young com- 
posers, and as a maxim for all who make up the other two- 
thirds of the triumvirate of music—the listeners and per- 
formers—to memorize.”—Charles Dennis. 


Music and Edgar Allan Poe, by May Garretson Evans. 
{Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. $1.75.] Everyone knows 
that composers have made use of Poe’s poems, but from this 
book we learn that at least 252 separate compositions are 
either settings of his poetry or are instrumental. works in- 
spired by his poems or tales, and in the case of certain ones 
—“Annabel Lee,” for example—dozens of times. 

Musicologists and serious students of music and literature 
will welcome this volume, which though not large, is a com- 
plete bibliographical study of Poe’s influence upon musical 
composition. It not only lists each separate piece of music, 
but it adds a biographical sketch of the composers, who range 
from Rachmaninoff and Ravel in Eurnpe and from Dudley 
Buck to Skilton in America. These little biographies give some 
unexpected and important information — for example, that 
MacDowell “had the habit of writing every day a few bars 
of music, feeling that the actual technique of composing was 
helped by it.” 

The Johns Hopkins Press in Baltimore, where the poet’s 
home was, seems the fitting place from which should come 
this important study of Edgar Allan Poe.—Edward B. Birge. 


Music: Its History and Enjoyment, by Glenn Dillard Gunn. 
[New York: Harper and Bros. $2.25.] The title is not richly 
promising because the facts of musical history are well known 
and are everywhere available. The organization and inter- 
pretation of these facts toward some conclusion discerned by 
a creative mind does, however, always offer possibilities of 
new and welcome illumination. The reader finds it so in this 
case. The facts are marshaled by a mature and sensitive art- 
ist who is concerned with them only as they provide a back- 
ground for the keener enjoyment of actual musical experi- 
ence. So much is predicated in the title if one will emphasize 
the word “enjoyment”; and if he does make this emphasis the 
book will not disappoint his expectation. 

In Chapter I, the author’s aesthetic basis is clearly defined 
and confidently held. His discussion, in this chapter, of 
rhythm and melody in their wide variety as productive of 
specific aesthetic reactions is penetrating. In further treat- 
ment of rhythm in the succeeding chapter the author’s method 
emerges clearly. Thus, the “rhythmic structure” (of the first 
division of Elgar’s familiar “Pomp and Circumstance”) is 
“short-spanned, breathless, and excited”: the trio “exhibits 
rhythms that are monotonous but strong and so typically 
Teutonic that they might well be German instead of Eng- 
lish.” But “this is only a broad flowing melody designed as 
contrast to the first division.” 

Later chapters of the book (to mention only a few) treat of 
Music in the Church; The Rise of Secular Music; The Opera 
to Wagner; The Classic Symphony; The Pianoforte: Its Liter- 
ature and Some of the Great Keyboard Masters; Modern 
Music. All notable composers in each area are also discussed. 
But the method is always the same: not merely what, but to 
what result in aesthetic experience does all of it lead, is the 
goal of inquiry. Sensitive, thoughtful musicians all know the 
answer, of course; but they have seldom had the inclination, 
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and still less often have had the pedagogical power, to syn- 
thesize their knowledge and their aesthetic sensitivity and 
Place them at the service of students. This task Mr. Gunn 
has essayed. He has accomplished it admirably. His book 
is made further useful by excellent lists of phonograph rec- 
ords, bibliographical lists, and a finely detailed index.—Will 
Earhart. 


The Music of the People, by Willem van de Wall, one of 
a series of “Studies in the Social Significance of Adult Edu- 
cation in the United States,” published under the auspices of 
the American Association for Adult Education, New York. 
[George Grady Press. 1938. 128 pp. $1.00.] 

Whenever Dr. Willem van de Wall presents a book within 
his field, the relationship of music and human life, we know 
that there will be interesting and challenging thoughts clearly 
expressed and convincingly presented. The present small vol- 
ume is a worthy successor to those which have preceded it. 

Dr. van de Wall, under the auspices of the American Associ- 
ation for Adult Education, has visited six typical and charac- 
teristic communities in the United States and made a thor- 
ough study of their musical life. These communities are the 
following: Westchester County, New York; the city of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; the state of Vermont; the state of Kentucky; the 
state of Delaware; and the University of Wisconsin. Each of 
these communities, widely differing as they do in the char- 
acter of their populations, nevertheless gives ample evidence 
of the essential need of its people for musical experience and 
expression. Dr. van de Wall has analyzed the various ways 
in which this need is shown, described the agencies now oper- 
ating to help meet the need and offered concrete suggestions 
for improving the situation. His suggestions are in line with 
the different character of each of these separate localities. 

Probably the most striking outcome of Dr. van de Wall’s 
study is that he has uncovered what appears to be a general 
weakness in all of these separate communities. That weakness 
is the lack of a sufficient number of well trained leaders, 
leaders not only competent musically but imbued with the 
zeal of awakened social consciousness. 

To those of us who are engaged in music education, Dr. 
van de Wall’s studies offer food for reflection. They point 
up some of the most desirable and important outcomes of 
our work, and indicate the directions in which an essential 
part of our efforts should be directed. Reading this book and 
then returning to it to ponder a number of its more signifi- 
cant ideas, leads me to feel that a similar study of its contents 
would doubtless be of equal value to others in the field of 
music education who are concerned with the social implica- 
tions of their work.—Osbourne McConathy. 


Rigoletto, by Verdi, English version by Edward J. Dent. 
{Oxford Univ. Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. 80c.] A su- 
perior effort to translate a lurid melodrama, retaining all the 
dash and flavor of the original version. Opera in such English 
would be acceptable to any English-speaking audience pro- 
vided the singers would take the trouble to pronounce natur- 
ally, as suggested in the Preface. Both Preface and Intro- 
duction are well done and thoughtfully worked out—rich in 
information. The task of the translator is definitely assigned 
and faithfully carried out with attention to the demands of 
the musical score. Mr. Dent deserves praise for his splendid 
effort to give a famous old opera a palatable English mold. 
—Ida Bach. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Galaxy Music Corp., New York: 

S.S.A.—(1) The Village Gossip, Roumanian Folk Song, choral 
version by Boris Levenson, English by Maxwell H. Popkin. 
No. 992. 15¢. (2) Spinning Song, by Mendelssohn, arranged 
by Edward Harris, words by Emily Nichols Hatch. No. 966. 


20c. (3) Minuet, by Mozart, arranged by George Vail. No. 
976. 12c. (4) The Storke, by Marguerite L. Vulliemoz. No. 
999. 15c. 


S.A.T.B.—(1) Humanity Is One, by R. Huntington Woodman, 
words by Clara Gregory Orton. No. 986. 15c. (2) Benedictus 
es Domine, by Alfred Whitehead. No. 975. 15¢. (3) Halle- 
lujah! by Enrico Barraja. No. 988. 20c. Introduction and 
fugue on a theme of Cherubim. (4) O, Men from the Fields, 
by Christopher Thomas, words by Padraic Colum. No. 970. 
10c. Low G’s and F’s in alto, low E’s in bass. (5) Nights of 
Music, by Marianne Genet, words by Thomas Moore. No. 991. 
15c. (6) Hush! my Dear, Lie Still and Slumber, by Powell 
Weaver, words by Isaac Watts and John Wyeth. No. 982. 15c. 
The familiar “Nettleton” tune. For Christmas or general use. 
Humming background with solo. (7) Little Lord Jesus, by 
Keith Crosby Brown, words by Dorothy Bassett. No. 981. 15c. 
For Christmas. (8) Silent Night and Adeste Fideles, arranged 
by Channing LeFebvre. No. 979. 15¢c. With descants. (9) On 
Christmas Night, by Ralph E. Marryott. No. 983. 12c. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) Allelujah: Amen, by Samuel Richard Gaines. 
No. 973. 15¢c. “From an Old Russian Church Mode.” High 
A’s in tenor to be sung FF. (2) Evening Revery (Iltatun- 
nelma), by Toiva Kuula, words by Lauri Kemilainen, English 
version by George Sjoblom. No. 997. 10c. High A’s in tenor, 
low E’s in bass. (3) Incantation (Loitsu), ancient Finnish 
chant, by Aksel Tornudd, English version by Sjoblom. No. 
996. 10c. High B flat for tenors, low C for basses. (4) Mary 
of Argyle (Scottish), arranged by Mark Andrews, words by 
Charles Jeffreys. No. 977. 15c. High G’s for tenors, low F’s 
for basses. (5) Silent Night and Adeste Fideles, arranged by 
LeFebvre. No. 980. 15c. With descants. 
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HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 
Latest Choral Publications 


81113 
81114 


81115 
81116 
81117 


81118 
81119 
84157 
84162 


84156 


86046 
87042 
87041 
87040 


89024 
83127 


83126 
83125 


83124 
83123 
83122 
83120 


83119 
83118 





Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 


Music, When Soft Voices Die—Cain 
Spring Comes O’er the Hill—Bach- 


NE aie tecac tik anit lieth acid teen 8 


Nocturne (Poem)—Fibich-Bourdon. . 
Life’s End—Noble Cain. .. ; 
"Way Over Jordan — Sedutaeal - ~- 
ET a ee rare 
Carry Me *Long—Ffoster-Cain...... 
Ciribiribin—Pestalozza-Gore....... 
Holy Lord God—Noble Cain..... 
Twelve Responses for General Use— 
OE re 
The Lord's Prayer—Beethoven-Gore 


Two-Part Treble 


Alleluja—Mozart-Riegger......... 
Lullaby—Noble Cain............ 
The First Primrose—Grieg-Riegger. . 
La Spagnola—DeChiara-Furgiuele. . . 


Three-Part Treble 


Alleluja—Mozart-Riegger......... 
Invitation to the Dance—\W/eber- 


errr 
Path Leading Down to the River— 
Irving A. Steinel................. 
Where the Willows Blow—Ruggero 
. ihe rine 


Sleep and Rest—Mozart-Williams. . . 
Carmencita—Mexican-Riegger...... 
The First Primrose—Grieg-Riegger.. . 
Wasn't That a Wide River—Spiritual 
WE 6 5 ee hs 4a bine Wek eG aes 
Homeland—Noble Cain.......... 
Braid the Raven Hair — Sullivan- 
EL. ssbb oak aceewnnnetocnes 


12 


12 
15 


10 


15 
.16 
12 
12 


12 
15 


15 
12 
12 
43 


15 


A 


12 


12 
12 
15 
12 


15 
12 


12 





Four-Part Treble 
83121 Music, When Soft Voices Die — 
Po ev vues ii-ekecds 12 
S. A. B. 
88510 O Bone Jesu—Palestrina-Edwards.. .10 
88509 Beautiful Saviour — Old Crusaders’ 
655450056 ses eksenheensues 12 
Male (T. T. B. B.) 
82114 Ole Ark’s a-Moverin’—Spiritual— 
| ESR Reena 15 
82113 Hound Dog—Allfred Marlhom..... .16 
82110 Roll, Chariot!—Spiritual—Cain..... .16 
89109 Old Dog Tray—Foster-Cain.. .. 12 
85022 Hallelujah, Amen—Handel- Clement .15 
85021 Beautiful Saviowr — Old Crusaders’ 
DR tiethiches, dca telenicd a. cteektiniaileaeatacto .12 
P.S. 11 Rest, Sweet Nymphs—Pilkington- 
Hufstader RR pe aA Te 12 
P.S.10 The Lincolnshire Poacher—British- 
eg oe ee .16 
P.S. 9 Ave Maria—Palestrina-Harman.... .16 
P.S. 8 Go Down, Moses — Spiritual — 
CEs id higaetkennsaccnes ies 15 
COLLECTIONS 
Airs of Stephen Foster—Medley of Seven 
Songs—Compiled by Bruno Reibold—Ar- 
ranged by Wallingford Riegger for Three- 
Part Chorus of Women’s Voices.......-. 25 
Harold Flammer Choral Collection for 
Three-Part Treble Voices—(Volume ||)— 
Contains Fourteen Numbers............. .60 
Harold Flammer Collection of Choral Music 
for Two-Part Treble Voices — Contains 
Fifteen Numbers...........0.00e0eeeee 50 
Harold Flammer Collection of Choral Music 
for Two-Part Boys’ Voices — Contains 
Eleven Numbers.............0.-0e0eee .40 
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CHORAL MUSIC (Continued) 
c. C. Birchard and Co.. Boston: 


S.S.A.—Going A-Maying, by Nageli (1773-1836), arranged by 
Morten J. Luvaas, No. 1305. 15c. <A cappella. Low G in alto. 
S.S.A.A.—My Lovely Celia, by George Monro, arranged by 


Luvaas. No. 1299. 15¢c. A cappella. Low G in alto. 
S.A.T.B.—Dorabella, by Samuel Richards Gaines. No. 
20c. A cappella. A madrigal. 12 pages. 
S.S.A.T.B.—Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child, ar- 
ranged by Haydn M. Morgan. No. 1297. 12c. A cappella. 
S.S.A.A.T.B.B.—On the Mountain, Folk carol from Upper 
Silesia, arranged by Luvaas, translated by John W. Rilling. 
No. 1288. 16¢c. Optional a cappella. 
S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B.—Ode to Solitude by Noble Cain, words by 
Charlotte Cain. No. 1300. 20c. Many contrasts and modula- 
tions. 


1302. 


Chappell and Co. Inc., New York: 

S.A.B.—I Heard a Forest Praying, by 
7024. 15c. 

S.A.T.B.—(1) My Beautiful Lady, from the “Pink Lady” by 
Ivan Caryll. No. 2114. 20c. (2) Thank We God in Heaven, Old 
French Carol Air, arranged by Pierson Underwood and Law- 
rence Perry. No. 10001. 15¢c. (3) Once in a Garden Green, Old 
French Air—tTraditional. No. 10002. 15c. (4) Tell Us, Gentle 
God of Love, Old French. No. 10000. 15¢. (5) So Still Was 
the Night-Time, Old French. No. 10003. 15¢c. (6) Now May- 
time Is A-Coming In, Old English. No. 10005. 15c. (7) The 
Bells of London, Old English. No. 10007.  15c. (8) Step 
Lightly, Step Softly, Old English. No. 10006. 15¢. (9) Ye 
Gentle, Gallant Knights, 15th Century Chanson (C.1488). No. 
10008. 15¢c. (All the above arranged by Underwood and Perry. 
All a cappella.) 

T.T.B.—A Ship for Singapore, by Kenneth Walton, words by 
Daniel Hicky. No. 532. 15c. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) O, Dark the Night, Old French carol, arranged 
by Underwood and Perry. No. 10004. 15c. A cappella. 
(2) In the Misty Morning, Old English Air, arranged by Under- 
wood and Perry. No. 10009. 15c. A cappella. (3) Bells Over 
Jordan, by Bernard Hamblen, words by Daniel Cross. No. 
1159. 15¢c. (4) The Thief, by Hamblen. No. 1161. 20c. 


Peter de Rose. No. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

Let’s Play Hansel and Gretel, folk tunes and melodies from 
Humperdinck’s opera. Piano arrangement and analytical text 
by Jeanne Boylen. Simple and effective arrangement for sing- 
ing or playing on piano as duets and solos. Story told with 
motives. Charming illustrations by Rosemary Coppeta. For 
children from four to eleven. Ideal for appreciation classes. 75c. 

Ten Bach Chorales, arranged for men’s voices, four parts, by 
3ryceson Treharne. Original texts and new English transla- 
tion by Willis Wager. Contains best known chorales. Should 
be a part of the library of all male choruses or quartettes. 50c. 

Schirmer’s Collection of Favorite Anthems, Volume II. Varied 
assemblage representative of all types und occasions. Includes 
Gounod's “Send Out Thy Light,’ Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus,” 
Mozart’s “Gloria”; an arrangement of Beethoven’s “Moonlight 
Sonata;” Palestrina’s “Adoramus te” and several numbers from 
Russian church literature. 60c. 

Schirmer’s Favorite Choruses for Women’s Voices. (S.S.A.) 
Popular collection of medium difficulty. Thirteen numbers in- 
cluding “The Lass With the Delicate Air,” “Comin’ Thru the 


Rye,” “German Spinning Song,” Grieg’s “My Johann,” Mozart’s 
“Musical Alphabet” and “Lullaby,” Raspach’s “Trees” and 
Strickland’s “Lindy Lou.” 60c. 


Song of Faith, by John Alden Carpenter. Four-part chorus, 
with piano or organ accompaniment. Revised from 1932 edi- 
tion. A very dramatic setting in the modern manner, building 
up to a stirring climax as Washington’s Farewell Address is 
recited to the rhythmical beat of the drum. 23 pages. Re- 
quires approximately 15 minutes to perform. Orchestra parts 
on rental, 50c. 


Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago: 
S.A.T.B.-A Cap.—(1) September Water-Color, by Francis H. 


McKay. No. 1038. 15¢c. Paints an autumn picture. Medium 
difficulty. Eight parts. (2) In Dulci Jubilo, arranged by W. B. 
Olds. No. 1527. l5c. Contrapuntal arrangement of well 


known German carol. Medium difficulty. (3) Let All the 
Peoples Praise the Lord, by Dressler-Lundquist. No. 1528. 
12c. Motet choir will enjoy. (4) Give Heed, Lord, To My 
Crying, by Mendelssohn-Stein-Buszin. No. 1531. 12c. Ar- 
rangement from the nocturne, “Midsummer Nights Dream.” 
(5) O God, I Call Upon Thy Name, by Senfi-Lundquist. No. 
1532. 12c. Fifteenth century motet, tenth century cantus 
firmus. (6) Tenebrae in E Flat, by Haydn-Strickling. No. 
1536. 12c. Dignified number, by the lesser-known brother of 
Franz Joseph Haydn. (7) Hail, The King of Israel, by Ernest 
Lubin. No. 1538. 12c. Christmas carol. 

S.A.T.B.—Opt. A Cap.—The Dumb Wife Cured, arranged by 
William Lester. No. 1035. 15¢c. Humorous. 

S.A.T.B.—Accomp.—(1) Sing Your Song Today! by Lily 
Strickland. No. 1037. 15c. Light. Second part a waltz. 
(2) My Soul Doth Magnify the Lord, by Ina L. Strom. No. 
1535. 18¢c. Solo for each voice. 

8.8.A.A.T.T.B.B.—Opt. A Cap.—Joseph Faithful, Joseph Mine, 
by Theodore F. Ganschow. No. 1533. 15c. Based on well 
known carol. 
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Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 

S.A.T.B.—Choral directors interested in the modern trend in 
part writing may be interested in the following: (1) Dirge 
in Woods, by Walker. Oxford Choral Songs, No. 822. 20c. 
Atmospheric and quiet; highly recommended for a middle num- 
ber in a group. (2) Music, by Murray. Oxford Choral Songs, 


No. 814. 20c. In general a quiet number, with two points 
of climax. Medium difficulty. (3) At a Railway Station, by 
Warrell. Oxford Choral Songs, No. 824. 24c. S.S.A.T.T.B.B. 


This number will be interesting chiefly to those directors who 
like choral “effects.” There is a good deal of material imita- 
tive of train motion and noise, and a considerable use of 
atmospheric harmony to depict strongly contrasted changes 
in mood. Rather difficult. (4) A Carol, by Wiblin. Oxford 
Choral Songs, No. 818. 12c. Quite easy; not particularly out- 
standing. (5) Ode to the British Empire, by Hopkins. Ox- 
ford Choral Songs, No. 819. 16c. This number will be of 
interest only to the Anglophile. There seems to be little need 
of presentation of this type of selection in American schools. 
(6) Trade Winds, by Ibberson. Oxford Choral Songs, No. 823. 
20c. Thisisa bright, rhythmic number which might serve very 
well as the closing number of a group. The rhythmic pattern 
is rather too obvious to be very good but it might bear use 
once or twice. 

Choral directors interested in early English numbers would 
do well to investigate two numbers by John Dowland: (1) 
Sleep, Wayward Thoughts; No. 13, from the Ayres of John 
Dowland. 12c. Quiet, very lovely, and very easy. (2) All Ye, 
Whom Love or Fortune; No. 14, from the Ayres of John 
Dowland. 12c. Somewhat sturdier than the preceding num- 
ber; very lovely and not difficult. 

Choral Directors interested in securing choral numbers with 
an accompaniment of orchestra or band, may be interested in: 
(1) Dance of the Comedians from the “Bartered Bride,” by 
Smetana. 18c. The number is easy and brilliant; the text is 
rather trite. 

Unison Songs of a pleasant, conventional nature are: (1) 
Dreams, by Symons. Oxford Choral Songs, No. 1145. 12c. 
(2) A Song of Summer, by Baynon. Oxford Choral Songs, 
No. 1146. 12c. (3) Silver Birches, by Baynon. Oxford Choral 
Songs, No. 1147. 12c. 

Male Voices—(1) I Am a Roamer, by Mendelssohn, arranged 
for T.T.B.B. by Noble. Oxford Choral Songs, No. 655. 24c. 
First tenor lies around G and A a good deal, and second tenor 
lies around E and F. The ranges in general are rather taxing. 
There is a great deal of crossing between baritone and second 
tenor. (2) Flow Gently, Sweet Afton, by Lovatt. Oxford 
Choral Songs, No. 656. 20c. An original setting of the familiar 
words; quiet, easy, singable and pleasant. There is a good 
deal of melody in the first tenor part. Outside of that there 
are no particular difficulties. (3) Sweet Kitty Denovan, by 
Diack-Vine. Patterson’s Lyric Collection, No. 1663. 12c. 
Quite easy; rollicking in character. Melody in the baritone. 
(4) Blythe Ha’e I Been on Yon Hill, by Robertson. Oxford 
Choral Songs, No. 659. 12c. For T.B.B. Easy but rather un- 
distinguished. 

Women’s Voices. S.S.A.—(1) My Heart Is Sair, by Robert- 
son. Oxford Choral Songs, No. 565. 12c. Easy, sprightly in 
character; rather too particularly Scotch in nature to be very 
appealing to American high school people. (2) Gillyflowers, 
by Schubert-Whittaker. Oxford Choral Songs, No. 1648. 1léc. 
Easy and singable. Abundant in false accents; rather a poor 
translation. (3) Jesus, Jesus Rest Your Head, arranged by 
Abbott. Columbia and Barnard Series, No. 552. 15¢e. Highly 
recommended as a simple, quiet arrangement of a lovely old 
Appalachian mountain tune. (4) Jesus, the Christ, is Born. 
Columbia and Barnard Series, No. 553. 12c. Also to be rec- 
ommended in the same style as (3). 


M. Witmark and Sons, New York: 

S.S.A.—Song of the Lark, by Johannes Brahms, tran- 
scribed by Sidney Fine, words by Karl Candidus, English ver- 
sion by John Alan Haughton. No. 3004. 15c. 

S.A.B.—Come Fairies, Trip It on the Grass, by John Parry 
(1776-1851), arranged by G. J. Jones. No. 2982. 12c. 

S.A.T.B.—Blessed Redeemer (Liebster Herr Jesu), by J. S. 
Bach, arranged by Will Earhart. No. 2998. 12c. Arranged 
with subtleness and discrimination. 


Galaxy Music Corp., New York: 

S.S.A.A.—(1) O Death Is Cool, 
Johannes Brahms. No. 989. 10c. 
voices, with soprano solo. Range c'-a*, A cappella. Difficult 
to sing in tune because of chromatics. (2) Nightingale. by 
Johannes Brahms. No. 990. 10c. For chorus of women’s 
voices, with flute or violin obbligato. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) Balder Is Fallen, by W. Peterson-Berger. No. 
1005. 10c. For chorus of men’s voices. Effective number. 
Medium difficulty. Range E»-g'. Somber. (2) All Souls’ Day 
(Allerseelen), by Richard Strauss. No. 1011. 15c. Well-be- 
loved melody. Very good for those looking for art songs for 
male chorus with piano accompaniment. 

S.A.T.B.—Song of Courage, by L. van Beethoven. No. 998. 15c. 

From Seventh Symphony... Vocal Solos—(1) Pennsylvania- 
German Slumber Song, by Harvey Gaul. 50c. Soprano range 
d>l-g>2. (2) Villanelle cf Sunset, by Gerstle-Dawson. 40c. 
Simple song for class voice. Mezzo c!-f%. (3) I Want Jesus 
to Walk with Me, by Edward Boatner. 50c. Negro spiritual. 
Sincere message. Soprano range f?-f?. 


Refreshing Night, by 
For chorus of women’s 
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Your Friends and Pupils Will Welcome 
Any One of These Books 


SUITABLE FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


59 PIANO SOLOS YOU LIKE TO PLAY 


You will be delighted with the variety of piano solos in this album. Why the odd 
number? Because there is not one piece too many nor one too few. They are house- 
hold favorites of which neither player nor listener will ever tire. 


60 PROGRESSIVE PIANO PIECES YOU LIKE TO PLAY 


A book of favorites which everyone will enjoy. The selection has been carefully made and 
consideration given only to pieces in popular demand. 


56 SONGS YOU LIKE TO SING 


Here is a real bargain—fifty-six of your favorites in one cover for the price of two songs. 
A valuable collection for your library. 


52 SACRED SONGS YOU LIKE TO SING 


This collection has been carefully selected from the Schirmer catalog and includes a wide 


variety of works by classical and present day composers, and several of our best-selling 
copyrights. 


DEANNA DURBIN’S FAVORITE SONGS AND ARIAS 


The ten songs in this collection are featured by Deanna Durbin in her screen, radio and 
concert appearances, and were carefully edited by her teacher, Andres de Segurola. The 
new English lyrics are by Ann Ronell. 


EACH VOLUME — $1.00 
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CHORAL MUSIC (Continued) 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 
S.A.T.B.—Recommended for Christmas use are the following: 


(1) Albanian Ox Carol, arranged by Harvey Gaul. No. 
7546. 15c. An attractive folk melody of medium difficulty, 
suitable for use on a Christmas concert. Requires either a 
soprano soloist or a divided soprano section, as well as a di- 
vided tenor section; the first tenor is in a very easy range 
and not at all difficult. 

(2) Balkan Candle Carol, arranged by Harvey Gaul. No. 
7647. 15c. An excellent number for Christmas concert, sing- 
able and not too difficult. Requires a divided bass section— 
the low voices singing a good deal at F below middle C as 
well as a soprano solo or divided soprano section. 

(3) This Is the Winter Morn, by Goldsworthy. No. 7558. 
15c. Choir directors confronted with the problem of utilizing 
junior and senior choirs in combined numbers may be inter- 
ested in this processional type of selection, which is rather 
large and broad in character. Antiphonal effects between four- 
part mixed voices and two-part unchanged voices are a feature. 


(4) Rocking Carol, by Edward Harris. No. 7542. 12c. A 
quite easy number, possibly of use for contrast in a group 
of selections. It is pleasant in character and possessed of 
a great deal of appeal; it is not at all hard, although written 
for S.S.A.T.T.B. The voice ranges are quite easy and it 
should provide an effective program number with a minimum 
amount of effort. The same number comes arranged for 
four-part male voices (No. 7543), although this arrangement is 
not as attractive at that, for mixed voices. 


(5) My Soul and I, by Goldsworthy. No. 7557. 15c. 
Choral directors interested in a general anthem of the mod- 
ern type, who wish to get away from the theological ideas 
of nineteenth century texts, will like the words of this poem 
by Whittier. The underlying idea of the words is modern, 
and the harmonic and melodic idiom is in the modern trend, 
although not to the extent that it would be likely to offend 
a present-day congregation. The anthem is quite singable, 
although lengthy—running to fifteen pages. 


Boys’ Voices: 

The Bugle Blows, by Klemm. No. 7562. 15¢c. School di- 
rectors interested in easy material for boys’ voices will do 
well to investigate this selection, which is arranged for two 
parts—tenor and baritone (or bass). The song is attractive, 
bright and rhythmic and manages to avoid most of the trite- 
ness to which this type of composition is usually prone. It is 
quite easy as to range and construction and is highly recom- 
mended for use in those situations where the boys’ voices 
are extremely limited. The same number comes arranged for 
three parts—tenor, baritone and bass, No. 7563; and for four 
voices, No. 7564. 


S.S.A.—(Girls’ Voices): 

(1) A Babe Was Sleeping, arranged by Bement. No. 7586. 
lic. An easy arrangement of an Irish melody for accompanied 
glee club, with soprano solo which couid be taken by an entire 
soprano section; rather obvious and not too attractive. This 
might do for a quiet number to be used for contrast between 
two brighter things. The same number comes arranged for 
four-part mixed voices. No. 7587. 

(2) A Wooer Cam’ to Our Town, an arrangement of an old 
Scotch melody by Bement. No. 7549. 15c. Medium difficulty, 
rhythmic, fairly attractive though rather obvious; arranged 
for accompanied glee club with soprano solo which may be 
taken by the entire soprano section. 


S.S.A.A. 

In Constant Order Works the Lord. No. 7548. 12c. 
An arrangement by Bement of a Von Weber selection; hardly 
usable for high school groups; the low alto has much singing 
at F sharp and G below middle C; rather broad in scope. 


Clayton FP. Summy Co., Chicago: 


S.S.A.—Glory to God in the Highest, by Mrs. Crosby Adams. 
No. 4087. 10c. A very short, simple treatment of the angelic 
salutation. 

S.A.T.B.—(1) Away in a Manger, Luther’s Hymn, as arranged 
by Margrethe Hokanson. This arrangement gives the first 
verse to a junior choir in two parts; the second verse sung by 
a solo voice; and the last verse to a quartet of mixed voices 
with a soprano solo descant. The organ accompaniment 
throughout is interestingly written, with descant taking a 
prominent place. (2) Holy Infant, pure and sweet, harmonized 
and arranged from the Gregorian hymn “Resonet in laudibus” 
by Margrethe Hokanson. No. 1344. 12c. The charm and 
simplicity of this beautiful hymh have been preserved in the 
arrangement. 


mM. Witmark & Sons, New York: 
8.A.T.B.-A Cap.—Awake! Awake! arranged by Smith. 
2996. 20c. Tenor or baritone solo. 
T.T.B.B.-Four-Part—Reveille, by Anderson. 
Spirited. Medium difficulty. 
S.S.A.T.T.B.-Three-Part-A Cap.—Jeanie with the Light Brown 
Hair, by Foster-Earhart. No. 3010. 15c. Last verse s0- 
prano solo. Song lends itself beautifully to arrangement for 


female voices. 


No. 


No. 3003. 15c. 
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Boston Music Co., Boston: 

Among recent releases received from the Boston Music 
Company are a number of pieces which are especially worthy 
of comment. The Carrie Jacobs Bond compositions arranged 
for varied types of school choruses are well adapted to the 
voices for which they are arranged: (1) “A Perfect Day,” 
arranged for T.B.B.; (2) “Just A-Wearyin’ for You,” arranged 
for S.A.T.B.; (3) “Play Make Believe” in three-part unchanged 
voices; and (4) “Hush-A-By” for S.S.A., are the most attrac- 
tive of the group, and should prove fine material for Class C 
schools. 

Hazel Gertrude Kinscella has two choral arrangements in 
the Lincoln Song Series that are especially well adapted for 
school use: (1) “In the Time of Roses” and (2) “The Lass 
with the Delicate Air.” Both of these are arranged for S.S.A. 

Two compositions by J. H. Brown are especially suited to 
junior high or high school boys’ glee clubs of medium ability: 
(1) “Fuzzy Wuzzy” and (2) “The Grasshopper.” 

“The Lily and the Star” by O’Hara-Norman (S.S.A.) has 
merit for those wishing a very singable tune. The Debussy- 
Treharne “Reverie” (S.S.A.) is a tune that would have a pop- 
ular appeal to most any group. The accompaniment is very 
interesting and lends much to this number. 

“The Cherry Tree Carol” (S.S.A.T.B.) of the Kentucky 
Mountain Folk-Song Series is very well voiced and gives a 
modern version to the Christmas story of Mary and Joseph.— 
Harold Tallman. 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York: 


S.A.—(1) Dodo, Folk Song of the Pyrenees, arranged by 
Wallingford Riegger, words by Alfred Marlhom. No. 87037. 
12c. (2) Braid the Raven Hair (Mikado) by Sullivan, arranged 
by Riegger. No. 87038. 12c. (3) The Arkansas Traveler, ar- 
gay by Riegger, words by Marlhom. No. 82612. 10c. For 

oys. 


S.S.A.—(1) In Springtime, by A. Fesca, arranged by Cesare 
Sodero. No. 83115. 15¢c. (2) Wasn’t That a Wide River, ar- 
ranged by Noble Cain. No. 81105. 16c. With modern effects. 
(3) Homeland, by Cain, words by Dana Burnet. No. 83119. 
12c. Low G’s in alto. (4) Braid the Raven Hair (Mikado). 
No. 83118. 12c. (5) Swedish Evening Prayer, by Erik Geijer 
(1783-1847), arranged by Gerald W. Gore, words by Marlhom. 
No. 83114. 10c. 


S.A.T.B.—(1) Songs my Mother Taught Me, by Dvorak, ar- 
ranged by Cain, words by Adolf Heyduk, English version by 
Marlhom. No. 81095. 15¢c. (2) O My Lawd, What Shall I Do? 
by David Guion, arranged by Cain. No. 81094. 16c. (3) Hymn 
to Music, by Dudley Buck, edited by Cain. No. 81097. 15c. 
16 pages. Much contrast. (4) La Spagnola, by DeChiara, ar- 
ranged by Josef Furgiuele. No. 81101. 16c. (5) Spring Comes 
O’er the Hill, by J. S. Bach, arranged by Riegger, words by 
Marlhom. No. 81114. 12c. (6) I Pledge Allegiance to My 
Flag, by Myrtle Miller Bridges, arranged by Riegger, words 
by Florence Marshall Stote. No. 81112. 15c. Optional trumpet 
part. Introduction and interludes include trumpet calls. (7) 
April Is in My Mistress’ Face, by Thomas Morley, edited by 
Cain. No. 81107. 12c. A madrigal. (8) Swedish Evening 
Prayer, by Erik Gustav Geijer, arranged by Linnea Hokanson, 
words by Marlhom. No. 81096. 10c. (9) Bles’ My Soul An’ 
Gone Away, arranged by Cain. No. 81103. 16c. There is syn- 
copation and contrast. Spectacular. (10) So’s I Can Write 
My Name, arranged by Cain. No. 81100. 15c. (11) Autumn, 
the Awakening of Spring, by Gretchaninoff, arranged by Cain. 
No. 81099. 16c. 12 pages. Optional low C sharp for basses. 
Repeated low D’s. Contrast. (12) Ain’t Gonna Study War No 
More, arranged by Cain. No. 81092. 16c. 


T.T.B.—John Peel, English Hunting Song, arranged by Rieg- 
ger. No. 82527. 12c. E-flat highest tone for tenors, B flat 
lowest for baritones. 


S.A.A.-T.B.—(Junior High Boys). The Arkansas Traveler, 
arranged by Riegger, words by Alfred Marlhom. No. 82107. 12c. 


H. W. Gray and Co., Inc., New York: 


Unison—A Parish Eucharist, by Drummond Wolff. No. 1228. 
25c. Includes the Ninefold Kyrie, Kyrie Eleison, Credo, Sursum 
Corda, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, Lord’s Prayer, Gloria 
in Excelsis. 

S.A.T.B.—(1) The Office of the Holy Communion, by Basil 
Harwood. No. 1226. 30c. Includes the Kyrie, Kyrie Eleison, 
Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, Gloria in Excelsis. Texts in 
English. Worthy music. (2) Benedictus Es, Domine, by Garth 
Edmundson. No. 1583. 15c. (3) May the Grace of Christ Our 
Saviour, by Harold E. Darke. No. 1227. 6c. A wedding hymn. 
(4) Who Are These Like Stars Appearing? by William S&S. 
Nagle, words by Heinrich T. Schenck (1719). No. 1577. 165c. 
This is the prize anthem of the American Guild of Organists, 
1939. (5) Lord, Thou Hast Told Us, by Cyril J. Mitchell, words 
by Thomas Washbourne (1606-1687). No. 1155. 12c. (6) Oo 
Be Joyful in the Lord, by H. W. Jones. No. 1239. 15c. For 
harvest or general use. (7) Phyllis Inamorata, from Phyllida 
and Corydon, Choral Suite, by E. J. Moeran. No. 1511. 12c. 
(8) Sursum Corda (Rise, My Soul), by W. G. Alcock, words 
by A. P. Stanley. No. 1240. 25c. Double chorus, English 
words. 

T.T.B.B.—O Youth Whose Hope is High, by Darke, words 
by Robert Bridges. No. 657. 12c. 
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many successful presentations! 





THE VOCAL SCORE OF ANY OF THESE OPERETTAS MAY BE HAD FOR EXAMINATION 





Performance Time 
2 hours 


Solo Voices 
4 Soprano, 3 Mezzo, 
2 Tenor, 6 Baritone, 
2 Bass. 


Choruses 
4-part Mixed 
2-part Treble 
3-part Treble 
4-part Men’s 


Costumes 
Principals: 
English Nobleman, Naval 
Officers, Dancing Master, 
English Gentlewoman, 
Spanish Noblewoman, 
Maid, Governess, 
Bridesmaids. 
Chorus: English Girls 
(1800 Period), Pirates. 


Setting 
Deck of ship. 





JOAN OF THE NANCY LEE 


COMIC OPERA 
IN TWO ACTS 


BOOK AND LYRICS BY 
AGNES EMELIE PETERSON 


MUSIC BY 
LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


Music, dialog and plot of Gilbert 
and Sullivan proportions — excel- 
lent for a large, well trained or- 
ganization. The entire action takes place on 
board ship about the year 1800. Wonderful cos- 
tuming and staging possibilities. Woman-hating 
pirates, lovely ladies, conflicting emotions, and 
strange incidents are portrayed as a titled Eng- 
lishman, jilted in love, becomes a pirate chief and 
later captures a ship on which the lady he loved 
happens to be with her bridesmaids. There are 
many tuneful songs and choruses, the latter being 
unusually interesting in harmonies. The music is 
well within high school range, yet of a quality 
that will interest able performers of mature years. 


VOCAL SCORE, $2.00 
DIALOG AND LYRICS, 50c 


Stage Manager's Guide and Orchestra Parts 
May Be Rented 





BRIAR ROSE 
Fairytale Comic Opera 
IN PROLOG AND TWO ACTS 


BOOK AND LYRICS BY 
AGNES EMELIE PETERSON 


MUSIC BY 
LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
This is a dramatization of the favorite fairy 
story about the tower-imprisoned princess. It is 
especially adaptable for performance by schools 
where pupils of all ages can be included in the 
cast and chorus. Not difficult to produce, but 
may be made into an elaborate spectacle. Time, 


2% hours. 
VOCAL SCORE, $1.50 
LIBRETTO WITH STAGE DIRECTIONS, 25c 


Orch. and Stage Manager’s Guide May Be 


Rented annarti anal 
THE 
MARRIAGE OF NANNETTE 


Romantic Comic Opera 
IN THREE ACTS 


BOOK AND LYRICS BY 
AGNES EMELIE PETERSON 


MUSIC BY 
LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


To directors whose operetta groups demand 
somewhat more sophisticated plots than those 
sometimes found in high school operettas, this 
work is highly recommended. It is replete with 
lyrics and melodies of romantic charm and there 
are ample opportunities for presenting to ad- 
vantage a large chorus in colorful costumes. 
VOCAL SCORE, $2.00 
STAGE MGR’S. GUIDE WITH DIALOG AND 
LYRICS, 50c 


Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 





Operettas for the Grades and Junior High 





RAG, TAG AND BOBTAIL 


Juvenile Operetta in Two Acts 


This is a very amusing operetta for juvenile 
performers. Some rather wilful youngsters 
run off with a yacht, encounter a storm and 
are shipwrecked on an island inhabited by 
“queer” people. When they are mistaken for 
“new inhabitants” some very funny compli- 
cations ensue. Easy solo work. Most of the 
choruses in unison, some in three parts. 


VOCAL SCORE, 75 CENTS 
Includes Dialog and Stage Directions 


CAPTAIN KIDD 


SARAH ‘onus CLARK Operetia in Two Acts 
| LIBRETTO BY 
MUSIC BY | FREDERICK H. MARTENS 
PAUL BLISS MUSIC BY 


WILLIAM E, BEAZLEY 


45 minutes. 
VOCAL SCORE, $1.00 





or 
THE DAUGHTERS of ROBINSON CRUSOE 


The plot has a real comic opera character. 
The lovely, orphaned daughters of Robinson 
Crusoe meet Captain Kidd and his Pirates, 
with highly humorous results. The musical 
score is sparkling and melodious, and not at 
all difficult. 2, 3, and 4 part choruses. Time, 


STAGE MANAGER'S GUIDE, 25c¢ 


THE QUEST OF A GYPSY 
FOR A COOK 


Operetta in One Act 
By 
H. LOREN CLEMENTS 


Tells the experiences of a group of pretty 
Boston cooking school graduates and the 
chief of a tribe of “bachelor gypsies.’’ Plenty 
of fun, lively dialog, clever lyrics and tune- 
ful music. This operetta has been done by 
junior high players or all-girl groups. Small 
cast. Chorus as large as desired. Time, 
45 minutes. 


VOCAL SCORE, 75 CENTS 
Includes Complete Dialog and Directions 











The John Church Co. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., DISTRIBUTORS, 1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 
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BAND 


Rhythms of Rio, composed and arranged by David Bennett. 
(Carl Fischer. Standard band $3.50; concert band $5.00; sym- 
phonic band $6.50.] Rhythms of Rio, called a “modern South 
American Rhapsody,” is distinctly a new idea in high school 
band offerings. While it might be accused of being a glorified 
fox-trot in the style of the day, it is, however, very enjoyable 
music to listen to. If high school bands are to go in for 
modern rhythm, this is very suitable material. Such com- 
position doubtless will brighten up some of the high school 
band programs which some might consider too heavy. Rhythmi- 
cally, this selection is not difficult, but intriguing. Melodically 
and harmonically, it is colorful and thoroughly enjoyable. 


Seeds of Cadmus, tone picture, by Harold M. Johnson, Op. 
33. [Carl Fischer. Standard band $2.00; symphonic band 
$3.50.] This rather easy tone picture of the overture type 
tells the story of Cadmus mentioned in the “Quest for the 
Golden Fleece.” From the condensed score it appears to be a 
good Class C or B type of band number. Probably the dra- 
matic story which it portrays would add considerably to the 
interest of its playing. It compares in grade of difficulty and 
in musical interest with the average advanced Class C num- 
ber. Should be well received. 


ORCHESTRA 
From Africa to Harlem, a rhapsodic evolution, by David 
Rennett. {Carl Fischer.] The composer now makes avail- 


able an orchestra arrangement of the novelty, “From Africa to 
Harlem,” which has been fairly well-known as a band number. 
Directors will have to decide between the band or orchestra 
setting. It is anybody’s opinion as to whether such a num- 
ber will be better received for band or for orchestra. It is 
doubtful if high school orchestra directors will care to pro- 
gram this novelty which is in the type of musical evolution, 
unless for theater or “social” orchestra. 


A Rhythmelodic Sketch, by George Dasch. [Carl Fischer. 
Small orchestra $1.35; full orchestra $1.85.] Don’t be frightened 
away from this charming piece of music by its rather formid- 
able title. Mr. Dasch has written a delightful minuet in the 
classical style. The minuet is followed by an andante, fol- 
lowed in turn by a gavotte, finishing broadly. The composer 
explains the thematic relation between the first and last move- 
ments, and calls attention to the rhythmic and harmonic struc- 
ture. There is need for this type of music, particularly on the 
part of the orchestra in medium-sized high schools. Mr. 
Dasch’s Rhythmelodic Sketch is strongly recommended to or- 
chestra teachers and its immediate widespread reception is 
predicted. 


Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, from Cantata No. 147, by Johann 
Sebastian Bach. [Carl Fischer. Small orchestra $1.05; full 
orchestra $1.50.] We have needed an orchestra arrangement 
for this widely-used chorale. This publication will make it 
possible for schools to present the chorus with orchestra ac- 
companiment. Incidentally, the orchestration is complete as 
an instrumental offering with brasses and other instruments 
playing cued parts, representing the parts of the voices. 
Recommended for all libraries. 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


Summy’s String Orchestra Album, Wo. 1, by Lehnhoff. 
(Clayton F. Summy. Score, $1.00; parts, 50c each.) This 
very interesting material has been edited and arranged by 
one of the finest musicians of our day. It has been carefully 
fingered and bowed. All of the material is graded and makes 
excellent string orchestra material. 


VIOLIN 


Panis Angelicus, by Cesar Franck. (Boston Music Company. 
60c.) This famous vocal solo has been transcribed for violin 
or violoncello with piano or organ accompaniment. In this 
setting the piece needs editorial work badly. It is a fitting 
solo for violin and a welcome addition to the repertoire. In its 
present form it is a very difficult piece—Grade VI. 


Two American Pieces, by Leo Sowerby. (Boston Music 
Company. $1.50.) These two original pieces for violin by 
Mr. Sowerby, who is one of the most famous contemporary 
American composers, are welcome additions to the growing 
list of modern music. They have been excellently edited and 
are written in the modern style. They are of difficult grade 
and playable only by the advanced violinist. 


A School of Violin Study Based on Harmonic Thinking, 
Books I and II, by Samuel Gardner. (Carl Fischer, Inc. Book 
I, $1.00; Book II, $2.75.) These two books are without a 
doubt the most modern studies of their kind. The first book, 
written only in first position with inserts in all keys, com- 
bines ear training, theory and the art of correct practicing 
with the development of fingerboard harmony. These books 
fill a long-needed gap from the player of one or two years’ 
experience to the player of Kreutzer Etudes. They have been 
graded, musically written and based on harmonic thinking. 


Hora Spicatto, by Stone, edited by Zimbalist. (G. Schirmer, 
Inc. $1.25.) Very difficult and excellent material. 


Melody, by Rubinstein, edited by Zimbalist. (G. Schirmer, 
Ince. 75c.) Very excellent material of difficult grade. 
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VIOLA 


Scale and Arpeggio Studies for Viola, Books I and II, by 
Samuel Lifschey. (G. Schirmer, Inc. Book I, 75c; Book II, 
$1.25.) Book I is written in first position; Book II in all 
positions. They fill a long-felt need for the young viola 
player of high school age. They have been carefully fingered 
and bowed and will meet the requirements of any young 
student. 

‘ VIOLONCELLO 

Six Suites for Violoncello, by J. S. Bach. (G. Schirmer, Inc. 
$1.00.) These very famous violoncello suites appear in a new 
edition edited by Fritz Gaillard. They have been standard 
repertoire for cellists for many years and in this new edition 
at an inexpensive price they should be of great interest to all 
cellists whose intentions are toward the great classics of all 
time. 

STRING BASS 

Bass Method, by Zimmerman. (G. Schirmer, Inc. 75c.) 
Fine material, very well graded. It is an excellent book with 
fine pictures demonstrating the correct method of holding the 
bass and bow. Also included in the book are some typical 
excerpts of famous bass passages in the orchestral repertoire. 

Three Solos for Bass, edited by Zimmerman. (G. Schirmer, 
Inc.) (1) Solvejg’s Song, by Grieg. 40c. (2) Intermezzo, by 
Vivaldi. 30c. (3) Evening Star, by Wagner. 40c. All three 
solos are fine additions to the bass repertoire. They have 
been well edited and carefully fingered and bowed. They are 
very difficult—Grade VI. 


TUBA 


Pompola, by Carroll Martin. [Carl Fischer. 60c.] An easy 
and tuneful solo for BBb or Eb tuba, probably too easy for a 
contest solo, but an excellent teaching piece for fast-progress- 
ing first year players. 


Mummers, by John Merle. [Carl Fischer. 60c.] This is 
just the type of tuba solo that has been needed to encourage 
fast-progressing first year or junior high school bass players. 
Thoroughly playable and easy. Fine teaching piece. 


Spring Fancy, by Charles O’Neill. [Carl Fischer. 75c.] 
Here is a new solo for the BBb tuba which will be welcomed 
by teachers and players of the instrument. Musically very 
worthwhile and contains a fine cadenza for the instrument. 
Strongly recommended as a bass solo for contest and general 


uses. 
OBOE 


Aragonaise from “Carmen,” by George Bizet; arranged by 
Merle J. Isaac and Ivan Feldman. [Carl Fischer. 60c.] 
Available for young oboists. Not difficult for the oboe and 
an excellent study. Recommended for “second year” oboists. 


Strolling, by Bruno Labate. [Carl Fischer. 50c.] Here is 
a very pleasing andante for oboe and piano. Recommended for 
first year (probably second semester) oboe pupils. Instruc- 
tive comment is included. Highest tone, first G above the 
staff, and lowest tone, E first line. Fine for giving beginners 
the thrill of playing sheet music. 


FLUTES 


Rondino, for flute, by Bruno Labate. [Carl Fischer. 60c.] 
This short solo, in the key of G, will be useful as a perform- 
ance piece and particularly useful as a study for fairly ad- 
vanced flute players. 


Scherzino, for flute, by Isadore Freed. [Carl Fischer. 60c.] 
The Scherzino is a very playable and worthwhile addition to 
the short solos for the flute. Not particularly difficult and 
fairly typical as a waltz type of flute solo, employing the in- 
strument to rather good effect. 


CLARINET 


Musette, by John DeBueris. {Carl Fischer. 90c.] This 
composition is playable for oboe, flute or clarinet, but proba- 
bly best adapted to the last instrument. Not easy but not at 
all difficult. In 6/8 moderato and includes a playable cadenza. 
Musically worthwhile. 


WIND ENSEMBLES 


An interesting array of ensemble music for various com- 
binations of wind instruments includes the following, which 
seem especially worthy of mention in the Journal. 


Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, New York: 


Trombone and Piano—(1) Solo de Concours, by Croce-Spin- 
elli. 75c. American trombonists have so long confined them- 
selves to the “Polka and Variations” type of literature that 
we have nearly forgotten the essential majesty and emotional 
depth of which this glorious instrument is capable. It is re- 
freshing, indeed, to find numbers like this, and the two which 
follow, at last taking their places along with the great works 
for other instruments. Grade IV—difficult. (2) Concert Piece 
No. 5, by B. M. Blazewitch. 75c. Excellent. Grade IvV—difii- 
cult. (3) Concert Piece No. 2, by Eugen Reiche. 75c. (For 
trombone or baritone and piano.) Excellent. Grade VI—very 
difficult. 

French Horn and Piano—(1) Fantasy in F Major, by S. B. 
Cohen. 60c. A fine new horn number. Interesting in every 
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FOR YOUR ASSEMBLY AND SPECIAL CONCERTS 


CHORUS MUSIC 


With Piano, Orchestra, or Band Accompaniments 


Mixed Voices 


(S.A.T.B.) 
*Debussy-Duane—Reveric .20 
tRavel-Elkan—Bolero 25 
tSmetana-Elkan—Dance of the Comedians (Bartered Bride) .18 
tTschaikowsky-Elkan—Sleeping Beauty Waltz 18 


Women's Voices 
(S.S.A. unless otherwise noted) 


*Debussy-Elkan—Clair de Lune .20 
*Debussy-Duane—Reverie .20 
tMcDonald, H.—Wind in the Palm Trees (S.S.A.A.) .16 
tTschaikowsky-Elkan—Sleeping Beauty Waltz .16 
Male Voices 
(T.T.B.B) 
tRavel-Elkan—Bolero 25 


*Orchestra accompaniment published. 
tOrchestra and Band accompaniment published. 
{String Orchestra accompaniment available. 





| Patriotic Choruses for Mixed Voices 
oe G—My Wondrous Land (America) = 


| | AMERICA, MY WONDROUS er | 


by Rob Roy Peery 


IMPORTANT PERFORMANCES: 
Franklin Institute Dedication, May, 1938. 
150th Anniversary of U. S. Constitution, Franklin Field, 
Phila., June, 1938. 
Philadelphia High School Festival, May, 1939. 
Band and Orchestra Accompaniment available. 


Just published for WOMEN’S VOICES 








; 


Scarmolin, A. L.—Oh! Wisest of Men (Benj. Franklin) .15 











| New! PIONEERS, O PIONEERS 


| 
Cycle for Chorus of Mixed Voices 
| by HARL McDONALD | 


after the text of | 
| WALT WHITMAN 


In this season's repertoire of the Westminster A ag 
Price .60 





Your regular music dealer carries these compositions in stock. 
Reference copies furnished on request. 





ELKAN-VOGEL CO., 


1716 Sansom Street 


INC. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





WIND ENSEMBLES (Continued) 
Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, New York: 


respect. Grade V—difficult. (2) Canzona, by Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff. 60c. Grades I-II. A very easy number for young 
Players. (3) Cavatina, by Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. 60c. An- 


other easy and encouraging number for young players. 


Brass Quartet—(1) Quartet in Bh Major, by Harry E. 
Parshall. $1.50. An elaborate and brilliant number in the 
modern vein. Grade IV—difficult. (2) Choral Prelude, by 
Albert D. Schmutz. $1.00. Here is real practice in elementary 
ensemble playing. All parts are of equal interest and diffi- 
culty. Grade II—easy. (3) In the Forest, by William S. 
Johson. $1.50 (Four Bb trumpets or brass quartet.). A 
little overture for brass. Definitely suggestive of string 
quartet writing technique. Interesting and gratifying to the 
young player. We should have more of these. Grade II-III 
—moderately difficult. 


Brass Quintet—Memoriam, by 
An encouraging number for young players. 
terial for the good grade school quintet. Grade II—easy. 

Brass Sextet—(1) Gordian, by Harold M. Johnson. $2.00. 
A miniature symphonic poem with definite audience and pupil 
appeal. Numbers like this have a real place in developing en- 
semble interest and technique in our very young players. 
Grades II-III—moderately easy. (2) Cathedral Scene and In- 
termezzo, by Pietro Mascagni. $1.25. A sonorous adaptation 
of Satthe’s eloquent prayer and chorus from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” coupled with the well-known intermezzo. The majesty 
of the first and the simple beauty of the second, entitle these 
numbers to a place in the repertoire of every brass sextet. 
Grade II-IIlI—moderately easy. 

Trombone Quartet—A Viking Saga, by 
Johnson. $1.25. A brilliant and sonorous number. First 
trombone part is difficult (Grade IV); other parts easy. Not 
truly “ensemble” in type, but effective in audience appeal. 

Trumpet Trio—Scherzo, by S. B. Cohen. $1.00. A trio which 
capitalizes on the characteristic brilliance of the trumpet. 
Grade III—moderately difficult. 


French Horn Quartet—Tannhauser, by Richard Wagner, arr. 


Harold M. Johnson. $1.25. 
Fine program ma- 


William Spencer 


by Pottag. $1.00. A fine arrangement by a national authority 
on the horn and its literature. Exceedingly effective. Grade 
V—difficult. 


Brass Choir—Pomp and Circumstance, by Edward Elgar, arr. 
by Reibold. $1.50. The “Land of Hope and Glory” theme 
transcribed for brass choir—four trumpets, three trombones, 
tuba. Grade III. 


M. Witmark and Sons, New York: 


French Horn and Piano—Choral from Cantata No. 140, by 
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Excellent training ma- 
Grade ItI—rather 


Treat. 50c. 


J. S. Bach, arr. by Asher 
with Bach. 


terial for early acquaintance 
difficult. 


Boston Music Co.. Boston: 

instruments and piano—Boston Music 
Six pieces by Bach, Brahms, 
playable in sev- 


For four woodwind 
Company Woodwind Ensemble. 
Martini, Mendelssohn, Rameau and Schubert, 
eral combinations. Grade II. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 


Ten Star Solo Collection, arr. by Mayhew Lake. $1.00. 
Ten popular classical songs and excerpts within the range of 
young players. Unison parts for nearly all instruments. 
Grade II-III. 


STRING QUARTET 


Christmas Carols (from the Oxford Book of Carols), ar- 
ranged for strings by W. K. Stanton. [Oxford Univ. Press, 
c/o Carl Fischer, Inc., New York City. Score, 45c; parts, 10c.] 
the following eight carols have just been released; Joseph 
Dearest, Joseph Mine; the First Nowell; In Dulci Jubilo; O 
Little Town of Bethlehem; God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen; 
Rejoice and be Merry; This Endris Night; All Poor Men and 
Humble. They may be used for string quartet or quintet or 
string orchestra, or they may be used to accompany voices 
singing in harmony or in unison. Each carol comes arranged 
in twa ways. Those looking for something new in Christmas 
earols will find these an interesting contribution.——Adam 
Lesinsky. 

DANCES 


Ball Bouncing Dances, by Ethel F. Gyford. [Novello & Co. 
Ltd., H. W. Gray Co. 78c.] A collection of eight familiar 
tunes, interestingly though simply harmonized, and charmingly 
adapted to dance patterns for any number of children. The 
dances use skips, steps, turns, bounces, catches and throws in 
delightfully rhythmic sequence. Match stick drawings are 
scattered through the pages, suggesting posture and type of 
movement. They are useful also as experience of phrase, 
cadence and types of variation——Susan T. Canfield. 


Merry Peasants, music by Elizabeth Loxton, dances by Helen 
Wingrave. [Patersons Publications, Ltd., Carl Fischer, Inc. 
50c.] This is a collection of six simple peasant dances, clearly 
outlined for one who understands the terminology of dance 
description. The music was not sent for review. According 
to a note, however, it consists of original compositions based 
upon traditional rhythms and harmonies of each country.— 
Susan T. Canfield. 
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Turn to LYON & HEALY 


for your 


1940 CONTEST MUSIC 


Have you a contest problem? Most music 
supervisors who participate in contests are 
faced every January 1 with the problem: 
“What shall I choose for my soprano soloist?” 
or “What would be a good piece for my brass 
quartet ?” 


Lyon & Healy is ready to answer your Contest 
questions. Carefully chosen selections of any 
type of Contest music are available to school 
music directors with ample time for examina- 
tion of material sent on approval. 


More than 600 publishers are represented in 
Lyon & Healy’s stock, the largest in the world. 
Trained persons who know this vast stock are 
at hand to make your selections. 








CONTEST RECORDINGS 


Directors of school bands and orchestras look to 
recordings by master-conductors for authorita- 
tive help on the interpretation of contest num- 
bers. Many of these numbers can be had in 
recordings by the world’s major symphony 
orchestras. Lyon Healy can supply all avail- 
able recordings. Write for a list of Contest 
Recordings. 


Enesco-The Roumanian Rhapsody (Minn. Sym. 

Qasr Veh FORE) ccccccccccccececccesscess $1.50 ea. 
Sibelius-Finlandia (Phila. Sym. Orch.-V-7412). 2.00 
Wa -qQiow Rhine Journey (Phila. Sym. 





WER cocccccevesccesoescececess 2.00 
Haydn Symphony No. 7 in C Major (London 
ee EE ree 
ResftehGemieaside-Ovesense (Phil. Sym. of 
Bee Bo Vale DEBE. cocccccccccccoeeccoesces 4.50 
Schubert-Dasch—S mnphony in B Minor No. 8 
onet Ay er M t) Boston Sym. 
Geen. © peceeceeseoesesooesacesesse 6.50 


Wa noe to Act 1 from “Lohengrin” 
hil. Sym. - ¥.—V-14006) 
Rossini—“Italians in Algeria” —Overture (Phil. 
Sym. of N. Y.—V-8411-2) 
Wagner-Reibold—Procession of the Master- 
singers from “Die Meistersingers”, Act II 
(Phil. Sym. Orch.—V-1807) 1.50 
Bach—Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring (Phil. Sym. 
Orch.—V-14973). 2c ccccccccccccccesccssece 2.00 
Schubert—Andante gon Symphony No. 4 
(Phil. Sym. of N. ¥.—V-15427-8).....-006+ 2.00 


eee eee eee ee eee 








 gacpom mn your Music Buying — 
Economize in Time and Money . 





NEW BOOKS 


Of Importance to the Music Educator 


Men of Music—Brockway and Weinstock 3.75 
Music Here and Now—Ernst Krenek... .3.00 
“Free Artist” —The Story of Anton Rubin- 
stein and his brother—Catherine Drinker 
Ps ctndecdeeedsteeneeeesensscianss 3.00 
The Spirit of Gregorian Chant—Pierik. .2.75 
Music as a Profession—Taubman........ 2.50 
Johann Strauss—Father and Son—Jacob .3.25 
Music for Fun—Sigmund Spaeth........ 2.00 


Standard works which are invaluable to the 
music educator. 


The Art of the Choral Conductor—Father 


a teint ehisires aetna daa are a airieaditio aeieoirt 3.75 
Getting Results With School Bands—Pres- 

et eer 3.50 
The Art of A Cappella Singing—Smallman 

i Ps dctattoceehnenaneaneaceus 2. 
The New School Music Handbook—Cun- 

Ge ic 0 00cccccessasesooeses 3.50 
International Cyclopedia of Music and 

Musicians—Thompson........-.+++- 12.50 
Macmillan Encyclopedia of Music and 

NTE s cc cccccosesececcses 10.00 


Oxford Companion to Music—Scholes... 6.50 








Fine Tone Reproduction through 


PORTABLE Electric 
PHONOGRAPHS 


MAGNAVOX 
“Concerto” 
$69.50 


$79.95 


AC-DC 





Model 3B (illustrated) is equipped with 8” 
heavy duty Magnavox Speaker; 414 watt ampli- 
fier; Tone and Volume Control; constant-speed 
Motor; crystal pickup; curved precision tone 
arm. 


Phonograph Record Albums..... .+-75¢ and 95c¢ 








Occasionally you may buy at lower 
prices because of quantity discounts. 


| LYON & HEALY. 


WABASH AVENUE at JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHIZTAGO 


Columbus St. Paul Rockford Lafayetie eas 





Omaha Cleveland Akron Dayton Los Angeles 
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Association and Club News 





Iowa Music Educators Association 
4 The Iowa Music Educators Associa- 
tion, recently organized as a state unit 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, held its first annual meeting at 
Des Moines, Iowa, November 2-4, in con- 
junction with the state convention of 
the Iowa State Teachers Association. 
The Iowa High School Music Associa- 
tion, Lorrain E. Watters, president, and 
the Iowa State Teachers Association 
Music Section, Maurice T. Iverson, chair- 
man, codperated with President Delinda 
Roggensack and the Executive Commit- 
tee of the I.M.E.A. in arranging a diver- 
sified program of exceptional interest 
to the several hundred music teachers 
in attendance. The special contribution 
of the Iowa High School Music Associa- 
tion was a band clinic conducted by 
William D. Revelli with a student band 
organized for the occasion. Members of 
the I.M.E.A. constituted the clinic or- 
chestra conducted by Charles B. Righter. 
The program of lectures and discussions, 
as outlined in a previous issue of the 
Journal, was carried out, including a 


joint session at luncheon with the LS. 
T.A. Music Section. High point was the 
appearance of the I.M.E.A. chorus of 
some 400 Iowa music supervisors and 
teachers conducted by Walter Aschen- 
brenner. Following a series of rehearsals 
this chorus gave a program at a general 
session of the I.8.T.A. and was most 
enthusiastically received. 


I.M.E.A. officers for the ensuing year: 
President—Delinda Roggensack, Newton; 
Vice-President—Dorothy Baumle, Bur- 
lington; Secretary-Treasurer — Maurice 
T. Iverson, Sioux City. Directors: 
Northeast—Margaret Porter, Cedar 
Rapids; Olive Barker, Cedar Falls. 
Southeast—Anne Pierce, Iowa City; 
Dorothy Baumle, Burlington. North 
Central—Edna Bowers, Ames; Ellen 
Smith, Mason City. South Central—L. 
E. Watters, Des Moines, Clifford Bloom, 
Des Moines. North West—Blanche 
Spratt, Sioux City; Leo Kucinski, Sioux 
City. South West—Paul Dawson, Coun- 
cil Bluffs; Harold Greenlee, Shenandoah. 
Ex officio member and National director 
—Charles B. Righter, Iowa City. 





GLIMPSES OF THE IOWA MUSIC MEET 


Above: The Clinic Band (William D. Revelli, conductor), contribution of the Iowa High School 

Music Association to the recent meeting of the Iowa Music Educators Association. Middle: Not 

a very clear picture but it gives an idea of the number of Iowa school music teachers enrolled in 

the chorus which, under the baton of Walter Aschenbrenner, sang for the Iowa State Teachers 

Association. At the bottom: Partial view of the joint luncheon sponsored by the Music Section 
of the Iowa State Teachers Association. 
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Georgia Music Education Association 
4 Preparations are well in hand for the 


State Music Education Conference to 
be held at Milledgeville, February 8-9, 


under the auspices of the Georgia 
Music Education Association. Import- 
ant features will be the All-State 


Chorus under the direction of George 
F. Strickling of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, and the All-State Band under the 
direction of William D. Revelli of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. A piano recital by 
Mark Hoffman, director of music at 
Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C., 
is scheduled. Mr. Hoffman will serve 
as leader of the piano clinic which will 
be a feature of the Conference. Vocal 
and instrumental clinics and demon- 
trations will be conducted by Mr. 
Strickling and Mr. Revelli. 


The All-State Orchestra, under the 
direction of Joseph E. Maddy, will give 
a concert on the program of the Georgia 
Education Association convention at 
Macon, March 15. Anne Grace O’Cal- 
laghan, supervisor of high school 
music, Atlanta, is organization chair- 
man for the orchestra. Organization 
chairman for chorus and band is Haskell 
Boyter. 

The Georgia State School Music 
Festival will be held April 18-19, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville. Complete information regarding 
this activity and all other activities of 
the Georgia Music Education Associa- 
tion will be found in Music News of 
Georgia, official magazine of the Asso- 
ciation. The editor is Max Noah, Mill- 
edgeville, Ga.; president of the Asso- 
ciation is W. B. Graham, supervisor of 
music and director of band at Wash- 
ington, Ga. 


New York State School Music 
Association 

4 At about the time forms for this issue 
of the Journal closed, the New York 
State School Music Association com- 
pleted a three-day clinic session at 
Rochester, New York, with an attend- 
ance of some 1200 students and adults. 
Eastman School of Music was “host,” 
and not only supplied the facilities of 
institution, but contributed various pro- 
gram features. Over 650 boys and girls 
representing every section of the state 
were enrolled in the two bands, or- 
chestra, and chorus, conducted by Ralph 
Rush, Paul White, and Helen Hosmer, 
respectively. The meeting marked a 
new high point in the continued success 
of this organization, and there are many 
features which would merit comment if 
time and space permitted. 

Several meetings of Region Four 
Board of Control were held during the 
clinic, and there were many visitors 
from neighboring states in addition to 
those who came to attend the board 
meetings. 


Kansas Music Educators Association 


4 The fifth annual meeting of the Kan- 
sas Music Educators Association was 
held in Wichita, in conjunction with the 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
convention, November 3-4, with more 
than 400 in attendance. 


The program was carried out sub- 
stantially as outlined by President 
Grace V. Wilson in the October Journal 
with a galaxy of clinic conductors, 
speakers and discussion leaders who 
gave a distinct “national” flavor to the 
entire event. The broad scope and prac- 
tical nature of the meeting—aside from 
the two- and three-session vocal and 
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| PIETORME THOD 


CLASS INSTRUCTION 


fo BAND ond ORCHESTRA 


i} By John F. Victor 


Did You Receive Your Chart? 


A complete chart, showing the correct, easy, and simplified manner of using THE VICTOR 





METHOD is now available to all directors, with our compliments. It contains a complete 


schedule of assignments for the studies involved in each of the eight books in this four year 
series of method books. If you have not yet received your FREE copy, write our distributor for 
your territory or our own office, and we shall be glad to send one to any instructor, at once. 


The chart explains how to correctly use these books, from the starting of new students in 
Book 1, on through the assignments for EACH WEEK in every term or semester, through the 
last of the fourth year’s work in Book 8. 





Three Accompanying Folios To The VICTOR METHOD 


VICTOR BAND FOLIO No.1 | VICTOR ORCHESTRA FOLIO No.1 | VICTOR CONCERT FOLIO No. 1 


Accompaniment to Book 1 


A sixteen-page march size folio, 
written in band keys, and for band 
instrumentation, containing chorals, 
selections, marches, and overtures, 
progressing in the same order as 
the studies in Book 1. Just the right 
program material for your begin- 
ning band. Also contains some 


Accompaniment to Book 1 


A sixteen-page octavo size folio, 
containing the same selections con- 
tained in Band Folio No. 1, but 
written in orchestra instrumentation 
and in orchestra keys, therefore 
cannot be played interchangeably 
with the parts for the Band Folio 
No. 1. An excellent, easy, progres- 
sive folio for beginning orchestras. 


Accompaniment to Book 2 


A sixteen-page full concert size 
folio, written for use by either the 
band or orchestra. Contains con- 
cert selections, marches, chorals, 
etc., and 39 different solos for all 
instruments, each of which may be 
played with or without full band 
or orchestra accompaniment. Also 
has one page of unison scale, 
arpeggio, and chord progressions. 


Christmas program selections. 


Each part 40c. Piano Acc. 75c. Each part 50c. Piano Acc. $1.00. 





Each part 30c. Cond. Score $2.00. 


INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


The most complete guide and reference book in the instrumental music field. This 
MANUAL should be in the library of every instructor, supervisor, school, college, and con- 
servatory. Beautifully bound in blue leatherette cover, and contains 520 pages of information, 
guides, charts, diagrams, and explanations. An exceptionally welcome Christmas gift for any 


| director. Price $7.50 (Net). 


S VICTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ABILENE , TEXAS 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO: SUITE 50! UNION CENTRAL BUILDING CINCINNATI, OHIO ~ 
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instrumental clinics—may be illustrated 
by naming a few topics selected at 
random from the eight-page program: 
“Unrealized Opportunities in Musical 
Education,” “The Integrated Program 
in the Junior and Senior High School,” 
“Rhythmic Expression in the Primary 
Grades,” “Instrumental Experience 
through Playing the Chimes,” “Instru- 
mental Approach to Sight Reading,” 
“The Need for a State Supervisor of 
Music,” “Contests and Festivals,” 
“Creative Expression through Melody 
Writing.” 

Walter Aschenbrenner, Chicago, and 
Lee M. Lockhart, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, were the clinic conductors; and 
speakers on the general programs were 
Samuel T. Burns, Orville Borchers, 
David T. Lawson, W. Otto Miessner, 
Catharine E. Strouse and E. A. Thomas. 
Cc. V. Buttelman represented the M.E.N.C. 
headquarters office. 

A noteworthy feature was the lobby 
sing at the Lassen Hotel, which at- 
tracted a large crowd—not only 
K.M.E.A. members, but many adminis- 
trators and teachers from the State 
Teachers Association as well as Wich- 
itans. Enthusiastic comments were 
heard on every side concerning the fine 
singing of the group. 

Officers of the K.M.E.A. are elected 
biennially in the even years. The 
present incumbents are: President — 
Grace V. Wilson, Wichita; Vice-Presi- 
dent—William Altimari, Atchison; Sec- 
retary—N. V. Napier, Ellsworth; Treas- 
urer—Benny Maynard, Pratt: Editor — 
Ethan M. Gill, Osage City. District di- 
rectors for the 1938-40 terms are Owen 
Seagondollar, Belleville; Paul Marts, 
Fredonia; Mildred Kimmell, Wellington; 
Martha Wright, Garden City. Directors 
appointed for the 1939-41 term are as 
follows: Hobart Davis, Hays; Joe 
Williams, Lawrence; Kenneth Craw- 
ford, Lyndon; C. M. Kingsley, Lyons. 
The retiring directors for the 1937 bi- 
ennial are Paul Ryberg, Osborne; Bur- 
ton Harvey, Hiawatha; H. B. Lowder- 
milk, Burlington; George Keith, La- 
Crosse. Committee chairmen appointed 
for 1939-40 are: 

State Course of Study: (Vocal) 
Marie Colburn, Wichita; (Orchestra) 
R. A. Gantner, Hays; (Band) Kenneth 
Crawford, Lyndon. 

Ways and Means for Securing a State 
Supervisor of Music—Catharine Strouse, 
Emporia. 

A Closer Relation between Adminis- 
trators and Music Teachers in the 
Contest and Festival Program — David 
T. Lawson, Topeka. 

Since the K.M.E.A. affiliated with the 
Kansas State Teachers Association 
three years ago, the Association has 
grown rapidly, as evidenced by the 
registration at the Wichita meeting. 
Important among the benefits derived 
from this affiliation is the fact that 
K.M.E.A. meetings are made available 
to a larger number of music teachers, 
because the majority of schools through- 
out the state close for the state teach- 
ers meeting. The approval of superin- 
tendents and principals, who desire to 
support the music section of the State 
Association, has encouraged many teach- 
ers to join forces with the K.M.E.A. 
The Executive Committee feels that 
600 members in 1940 is a conservative 
goal. 


Eastern Washington Music Educators 
Club 


4 The first Fall meeting of the Club was 
held in Spokane on October 28, at which 
time plans for participation in the 
Northwest Conference in 1941 were dis- 
cussed and a fine musical program pre- 
sented. Election of officers took place 
as follows: President—George F. Barr, 
Cheney; Vice-President-—-Amanda Just, 
Pullman; Recording Secretary and 
Treasurer— Marie Keppler, Spokane; 
Corresponding Secretary — Raymond 
Horsey, Fairfield. The next meeting 
will be on December 9.— Thorsten N. 
Berggren, Ex Officio Board Member. 
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California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Bay Section 


4 The first meeting of the school year 
was scheduled for Saturday, December 
2, at Oakland, with the Oakland Music 
Teachers as hosts under the leadership 
of President Helen Beesley. The pro- 
gram announced by Vincent A. Hiden, 
of Oakland, included demonstrations 
and a musical workshop in the Oak- 
land High School Auditorium. followed 
by a banquet at Hotel Oakland. Four 
hundred pupils scheduled to take part 
in the program included the Oakland 
Technical High School A Cappella 
Choir directed by Sylvia Garrison, the 
All-City High School Choir directed by 
Glenn H. Woods, the All-City Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Herman Trutner, 
Jr., the Alhambra High School Band of 
Martinez directed by Kenneth Dodson, 
a vocal class from Claremont Junior 
High School directed by Mrs. Ida E. 
Logan, and a flute quartet from the 
Clawson Elementary School directed by 
Thomas Corey. The students in the 
latter group constructed their own 
flutes under Mr. Corey’s’ supervision. 
The combination instrumental and vocal 
program was prepared by the officers 
in the belief that all music educators 
in the area would welcome the oppor- 
tunity for participation in a _ session 
which would represent all phases of 
music education. Plans for the banquet 
program promised relief from the more 
serious affairs of the meeting, one of 
the anticipated features being the ap- 
pearance of the special N.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra in their own inter- 
pretation of various compositions. A 
dance completed the day’s schedule. 


Colorado Music Educators Association 


4The Colorado Instrumental Directors 
Association, a division of the Colorado 
Music Educators Association, held its 
seventh annual clinic December 8-9 at 
the Albany Hotel, Denver, with William 
D. Revelli of the University of Mich- 
igan as guest conductor and lecturer. 
Organizations participating were the 
University of Denver Band and Orches- 
tra, under the direction of W. H. Hy- 
slop, the Denver All-City High School 
Orchestra, directed by Raymon H. Hunt, 
and the South Denver High School 
Band, under the direction of John 
Roberts. 

The dates for the spring festival- 
contest will be April 17-27. Location of 
the various events and other news of 
the Association will be announced in 
the next Journal. 

The vocal clinic sponsored by the 
Vocal Division of the Colorado Music 
Educators Association in conjunction 
with the Colorado State College of Ed- 
ucation was held November 17-19 at 
Greeley. Nationally known directors 


and critics conducted the sessions held 


for both students and instructors. On 
the closing day of the clinic a free 
concert was given, with Walter Asch- 
enbrenner, director of the Chicago 
Symphonic Choir, conducting. He will 
return for the spring festival in order 
to judge the progress that has been 
made. 

The officers of the Colorado Music 
Educators Association are: President— 
Kathryn Bauder, Fort Collins; Secre- 
tary and Membership Chairman—Mabel 
M. Henderson, Greeley. —Herbert K. 
Walther. 


Ohio Valley Music Educators Association 
4 Fifty members and guests attended 
the November 8 meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, at which George Kossuth, a 
nationally famous photographer who 
has made portraits of most of the 
world’s great concert artists, compos- 
ers and conductors spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Famous Musicians I Have Pho- 
tographed.” His talk, together with 
the showing of many of the portraits, 
made the program one of the most out- 
standing of the past four years. 

This association, an affiliate of the 
M.E.N.C., is also affiliated with Oglebay 
Institute of Wheeling, W. Va. Among 
the activities sponsored by the associa- 
tion during the current season are the 
following: 

Sunday afternoon broadcasts, by high 
school musical units, November through 
May, at four o’clock, Station WWVA, 
Wheeling, 1160 kilocycles. 

Monthly dinner meetings on January 
10, February 14 and March 13. 

Fourth Annual High School Music 
Clinic, November 30-December 2. Clinic 
conductors: George F. Strickling, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio; Arthur S. Williams, 
Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio; D. 
Ernest Manring, East High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

All-Valley High School Chorus, com- 
posed of two hundred singers from fif- 
teen high schools, participating in the 
choral festival February 6. Rehearsals 
are held twice monthly during the 
school year. 

For further information regarding the 
O.V.M.E.A. or its activities address the 
secretary, Edwin M. Steckel, 1507 Main 
Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Wyoming Choral and Instrumental 
Directors Association 


4The Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion met at Sheridan, October 20-21, to 
complete arrangements for the music 
festival to be held at Casper, May 2-4. 
Neil Dearinger, Vocal Vice-President, 
and his committee selected the re- 
quired numbers of choral music. The 
instrumental selections will be made by 
B. D. Coolbaugh, Instrumental Vice- 
President, and his committee in De- 
cember.—Jessie E. Leffel, President. 





OFFICIAL GROUP, KANSAS MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


Back row: George Keith (Director), LaCrosse; Owen Seagondollar (Director), Belleville; Burton 
Harvey, Hiawatha; Ethan M. Gill (Editor), Osage City; Paul L. Marts (Director), Fredonia. Front 


row: Mildred Kimmell (Director), Wellington; 


Benny Maynard (Treasurer), Pratt; Grace V. 


Wilson (President), Wichita; William G. Altimari (Vice President), Atchison; Martha Wright 

(Director), Garden City; N. V. Napier (Secretary), Ellsworth. Not in picture: Paul Ryberg, 

Osborne; H. B. Lowdermilk, Burlington; Hobart Davis (Director), Hays; Joe Williams (Director), 
Lawrence; Kenneth Crawford (Director), Lyndon; C. M. Kingsley (Director), Lyons. 
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FILLM ORE -presenting 


A NEW FOLIO FOR THE 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 














DOMINO 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


12 ORIGINAL SELECTIONS 













CLASIIC ond DRAMATIC STYLES 








a 








12 ORIGINAL SELECTIONS IN 
CLASSIC AND DRAMATIC 
STYLES ARRANGED BY 


HAROLD M. JOHNSON 


CONTENTS 

With Laurel Crowned, Grand March— 
Johnson; Hylas, Ser.—Isbel; English 
Dance—Hunt; Siege Perilous, Ovt.— 
Johnson; Shimmer, Shimmer, Tiny 
Starle-—Harrison; In Courtly Meas- 
ure—Isbel; Coquette, Nov.—Hunt; 
Mask and Domino, Sel. from—John- 
son: Scherzo a la Fughetta—Vivian ; 
Two Encores—La Toupie (The Top) ; 
Die Sweitze Glockenuhr (Swiss Mu- 
sical Clock)—Johnson; Lockinvar 
Waltzes—Ferguson; March de la Fete 
Champetre—Johnson. 


These compositions may be had in separate 
orchestra form 





INSTRUMENTATION 
First Violin 2nd Bh Cornet 
Second Violin Horns in 
Viola Horns in Eb 
Cello Trombone (Bass Clef) 
Bass (String) Trombone (Treble Clef) 
Tuba Bassoon 
Flute Eb Alto Saxophone 
Oboe Bh Tenor Saxophone 


Ist Bp Clarinet Drums | 

2nd Bb Clarinet Tympani 

Ist Bh Cornet Piano 

Prices: Orch. Books, Each, 50c; Piano- 
Conductor (Fully Cued), $1.00. 


HAHN’S TRANSCRIPTIONS OF MASTER SOLOS 
A Collection for 


FLUTE 


With Piano Accompaniment 
Transcribed by Louis A. Hahn 
A collection of seven master solos 
that students and advanced players 

will want. Contents: 

Romance, Op. 26, Svendsen; Serenata, 
Op. 15, No. 1, Moszkowski; Canzon- 
etta, Godard; Albumleaf, Wagner; 
Valse Scherzo, Theo. Hahn ; Liebes- 
traum, Liszt; Puck, from Lyric Pieces, 
Grieg. 

Price, Flute Solo and Piano Books 
$1.50. 

Each Solo in this collection is pub- 

lished separately. 


FILLMORE 
MUSIC HOUSE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Louisiana Music Education Association 


4The Association met for its fourth 
annual session November 21 at Alexan- 
dria, in conjunction with the convention 
of the Louisiana Teachers Association. 
The morning program was opened with 
a short concert by the A Cappella Choir 
of the Louisiana State Normal College, 
directed by Robert Frizzel, after which 
the following gave addresses: Lloyd 
V. Funchess, state supervisor of mu- 
sic; Howard Voorhies, president of the 
Louisiana Music Education Association; 
A. T. Brown, superintendent of educa- 
tion, Acadia Parish; T. O. Russheon, 
Haughton (La.) High School principal; 
and T. A. Waters, professor of psy- 
chology at Tulane University. The 
afternoon session was devoted to divi- 
sional meetings, with the following in 
charge: George Barth (Piano and Or- 
chestra); Sherrod Towns (Vocal); 
Charles Wagner (Band). Class piano 
and class voice demonstrations were 
given. Election of officers at the gen- 
eral sessions closed the day’s activities. 

Not previously reported in the Jour- 
nal, the Association, as part of its year’s 
activities, sponsored a 100-piece All- 
State High School Band, the players in 
which were selected from the best high 
school instrumental soloists in the 
state, which presented four concerts 
during the period, August 1-5. The 1940 
National Band Contest repertoire was 
performed by the band, this aspect of 
the clinic being possibly the most val- 
uable for visiting instrumental direc- 
tors. Conductors included Lloyd Fun- 
chess, H. E. Nutt, J. S. Fisher, Walter 
Minniear, Michael Cupero, S. E. Tal- 
bert, J. D. Fendlason, H. W. Stopher, 
W. Hines Sims and O. Lincoln Igou. 
Robert C. Gilmore of Alexandria acted 
as chairman of the clinic—Walter E. 
Purdy, Official Correspondent. 


Department of Music, New Jersey 
Education Association 


4The annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Music of the N.J.E.A. was 
held November 11-13 at the Traymore 
Hotel in Atlantic City, in connection 
with the state teachers convention. 
The sessions began Saturday noon, No- 
vember 11, with the annual luncheon, 
of which Mabel E. Bray was in charge. 
President Paul H. Oliver of Newark, 
New Jersey, was in general charge of 
the convention program. Franklin Dun- 
ham, educational director of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, spoke on 
the subject, “The Utilization of Radio 
Broadcasts,” illustrating his talk with 
actual broadcast recordings. At the 
annual business meeting following the 
luncheon, new officers were elected for 
the 1939-40 period: President—K. Eliz- 
abeth Ingalls, Westfield; First Vice- 
President—Wendell Collicott, Chatham; 
Second Vice-President — Charlotte Neff, 
New Brunswick; Corresponding Secre- 
tary — Corinne Woodruff, Somerset 
County; Recording Secretary — Warren 
Malpas, Linden; Treasurer — Marian 
Fisher, Woodstown. 

The second in the 1939-40 series of 
Music and American Youth NBC net- 
work programs was furnished by‘ the 
New Jersey All-State High School Or- 
chestra (230 members) and the New 
Jersey All-State High School Chorus 
(330 members) on Sunday morning, No- 
vember 12, as part of the convention 
program. In the afternoon, the two 
groups were heard in the fifth annual 
concert given for the members of the 
New Jersey Education Association. As 
usual, the concert hall of the Municipal 
Auditorium was packed to capacity. 
Conductors were: (Chorus) Frances B. 
Allan-Allen; (Orchestra) L. Rogene 
Borgen, Warren J. Malpas and Jacob L. 
tittenband. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Eastern Music Educators Conference, 
Cc. V. Buttelman, National Executive 





Secretary, and Frederic Fay Swift, 
chairman of Region Four, National 
School Music Competition - Festivals, 


convening in Atlantic City at the time 
of the convention, were guests at the 
luncheon meeting. Announcement was 
made at this time that the Executive 
Committee had decided on Atlantic City 
for the 1941 Eastern biennial. The in- 
vitation of Atlantic City schools and 
Convention Bureau was supported by 
the Department of Music, which in turn 
has been invited to meet in conjunc- 
tion with the Conference and with 
Region Four School Music Competition- 
Festival if suitable arrangements can 
be made in the spring of 1941. — K, 
Elizabeth Ingalls, President. 


Montana Music Educators Association 


4The annual meeting of the Montana 
Music Educators Association in Mis- 
soula October 26-28 was the most suc- 
cessful to date. All those who attended 
were enthusiastic about the practical 
value of the sessions, which were in 
effect similar to the band, orchestra 
and choral clinics held at the National 
Conference. Louis G. Wersen was dis- 
cussion and demonstration leader. The 
Local Committee in charge of arrange- 
ments were Stanley M. Teel (chairman), 
Emmett Anderson, Clarence Bell and 
A. H. Weisberg. 

At the business meeting, action was 
taken to divide the state into eight 
districts or zones for competition-fes- 
tivals next spring. These districts 
center in the following cities: Glendive 
(Lucile A. D. Hennigar, chairman); 
Billings (Charles R. Cutts, chairman); 
Bozeman (Conrad Sandvig, chairman); 
Helena (Edward R. Foord, chairman); 
Kalispell (Ann Pederson, chairman); 
Havre (Clifford Knapp, chairman); 
Lewistown (Edmund P. Sedivy, chair- 
man); and one other district in the 
northeast corner of the state, with 
Wolf Point the center (Charles Simon, 
chairman). Also, a solo and small en- 
semble competition-festival will be held 
at Missoula (Stanley M. Teel, chair- 
man), dates to be announced later. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President—Charles R. Cutts, Bill- 
ings; Vice-President—H. E. Hamper, 
Anaconda; Secretary-Treasurer — Thel- 
ma A. Forster, Malta.—Charles R. 
Cutts, President. 


Tennessee Music Educators Association 


4 The Tennessee Music Educators As- 
sociation will meet March 20-21 in 
Nashville in conjunction with the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. Con- 
siderable stress will be placed on the 
subject of “The Place of the Music 
Teacher in the Community,” with an 
address to be given by Willem van de 
Wall of the University of Kentucky. 
followed by discussion and the devel- 
opment of a definite planned program 
in this connection. A concert by a se- 
lected choir of 200 voices, directed by 
Tennessee music directors, since south- 
ern leadership is to be emphasized, wil! 
be presented the opening night of the 
teachers’ convention. 

A special drive for active member- 
ship in the state association and Na- 
tional Conference is being planned with 
the goal of a Music Educators Journal 
for every school in Tennessee.—Edward 
Hamilton, President. 


In-and-About Detroit 


4A popular concert by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, at which the Eva 
Jessye Choir appeared, was sponsored 
by the In-and-About Detroit Music 
Educators Club on December 2 at the 
Masonic Temple. Proceeds of the con- 
cert will go for student awards in com- 
position next year. 

At the luncheon meeting of the Club 
held December 9 at the Fort Shelby 
Hotel, Professor Alexander’s choir from 
the Michigan State Teachers College at 
Ypsilanti sang and the All-City Banquet 
Urchestra under the direction of Arthur 
Searle played.—Marion H. Cunningham, 
Publicity Chairman. 
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Missouri Music Educators Association 


4The 1939 clinic and annual business 
meeting of the Association was held at 
the Conner Hotel in Joplin, December 
7-9. Guest conductors and clinic leaders 
included Gerald Prescott, George R. 
Strickling, Mabelle Glenn, Sam Barba- 
koff, James P. Robertson, T. Frank 
Coulter, Henry Ruester, Charles Benner 
and Lawrence McLean. A large per- 
centage of numbers on 1940 national 
band and orchestra lists were studied, 
as well as all vocal numbers to be used 
in Region Nine competition-festivals. 
Students’ organizations from Carthage, 
Carl Junction, Springfield and Joplin 
served as demonstration groups, and a 
chorus, orchestra and band composed of 
teachers each had a session for reading 
of material. The Joplin High School 
Orchestra gave a complimentary con- 
cert, selecting numbers on this year’s 
contest list for their program. Films 
showing the science of the voice were 
presented by Dean Albert Lukken of 
Tulsa University. 

On Thursday night Cliff Titus, form- 
er state senator. humorist and lecturer 
spoke at the annual banquet. A string 
ensemble consisting of music faculty 
members of Sedalia (Mo.) Public 
Schools, directed by Jewell Alexander, 
completed the evening’s program. 

Music teachers from nearby cities in 
Oklahoma and Kansas were invited to 
join with Missouri in this meeting.— 
T. Frank Coulter, President. 


West Virginia Music Educators 
Association 

4The Association met in conjunction 
with the West Virginia Education As- 
sociation at its annual convention No- 
vember 1-3 in Wheeling, sponsoring the 
music presented by local organizations 
on the various programs of the state 
teachers group. The State High School 
Chorus, under the direction of George 
F. Strickling of Cleveland, and the State 
High School Orchestra, conducted by 
Pierre Henrotte of Ithaca, N. Y., gave 
splendid performances. 

At the November 3 meeting of the 
W.V.M.E.A., Richard Aspinall of West 
Virginia University discussed “The Phil- 
osophy of Music.” The following of- 
ficers were elected for the coming year 
and began work immediately upon a 
program for the Association: President 
—Christine Johnson, Charleston; Vice- 
President—J. Henry Francis, Charles- 
ton; Secretary 
Treasurer—Mary Gem Huffman, Park- 
ersburg; Directors—(Band) Karl V. 
Brown, Spencer; (Orchestra) Harold B. 
Leighty, St. Albans; (Chorus) Leonard 
Withers, Keyser; (Supervisors) William 
J. Skeat, Welch; (Classroom Teachers) 
Odessa Bennett, South Charleston.—J. 
Henry Francis, Vice-President. 








Michigan School Vocal Association 
4 The Eastern State Area Festival spon- 
sored by the Michigan School Vocal 
Association will be held March 30 in 
Flint, and the Western State Area Fes- 
tival April 20 at Grand Rapids. (At 
the September 23 meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the state was divided into two 
state areas for contest participation, 
with an undetermined boundary line so 
that all participants might be effective- 
ly accommodated.) Warren A. Ketcham 
of Dearborn, Michigan, is state festival 
chairman. 


Rhode Island Music Educators 
Association 


4Leo Rowlands, composer, lecturer and 
educator, was the principal speaker at 
the first fall meeting of the Rhode 
Island M.E.A. in the Crown Hotel, 
Providence, October 26. Reverend Row- 
lands, who is the founder and director 
of the Rhode Island Catholic Choral 
Society, spoke on “Vision and Tech- 
nique in Music.” 

Special guests at the meeting, which 
was held in conjunction with the an- 
nual convention of the Rhode Island In- 
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MASTERWORKS 
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Edited and Arranged by FLOYD J. ST. CLAIR 


Sixteen complete program numbers from the works of the mas- 
The arrangements are devoid of technical difficulties, yet 
retain all the original effectiveness when played by bands with 
An outstanding collection of inspiring 


CONTENTS 


CHANSON TRISTE........................ 
ROMEO AND JULIET (Selection) 
SPINNING SONG (from “The Flying Dutchman’”)......R. Wagner 
SEXTETTE (from “Lucia Di Lammermoor’ ).................. G. Donizetti 
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SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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stitute of Instruction, were Mrs. George 
Hail, honorary president of the Cham- 
inade Club; Mrs. Ada Holding Miller, 
president of the Federation of Music 
Clubs; Norman Le Boeuf, director of 
the Mastersingers of Pawtucket; and 
Elmer S. Hosmer, formerly of the fac- 
ulty of Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation. The Boys Vocal Ensemble of 
Providence Central High School, under 
the direction of Edward F. Grant, gave 
a musical program. More than 100 
members attended the meeting, which 
included a short business session. — 
Mary S. Cunningham, Secretary. 


In-and-About Southern Vermont 


4The In-and-About Southern Vermont 
Music Educators Club met November 
11 at Saxtons River. The speaker was 
Mrs. Frances Settle, of Boston. The 
next meeting is to be held in Keene, 
New Hampshire, early in January. Of- 


The Arcade 
CLEVELAND, O. 





ficers of the Club for the current year 
are: President —Cinda LaClair, West- 
minster; Vice-President — Ruth Chis- 
holm, Keene, N. H.; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Mrs. Clifford Presbrey, Brattleboro.— 
Cinda LaClair, President. 


New Hampshire Music Festival 
Association 


4 At the October 13 meeting of the As- 
sociation in Concord, it was decided to 
hold the music festival in Laconia, May 
10 and 11. Many topics of general in- 
terest were discussed at the meeting. 
The following new officers were 
elected to serve for the 1939-40 school 
year: President—Anna Adams, Bristol; 
Vice-President—Elmer Wilson, Nashua; 
Recording Secretary — Deveda Cushing, 


Littleton; Executive Secretary — Helen 
Cazneau, Laconia; Treasurer — Victor 
Wrenn, Lebanon; Chairman and Con- 


ductor of the All-State Orchestra—El- 
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DENISON UNIVERSITY 


Conservatory of Music 
Granville, Ohio 





offers 


A. B. with Music Major 
Music B. in Public School 
Music or Applied Music 


A Liberal Arts College 
with more than 100 years 
of high educational stand- 
ards, maintaining a strong 
Department of Music. 


For further information or bulletin, 
address 


KARL H. ESCHMAN, Director 


Conservatory of Music 
Denison University 


GRANVILLE, OHIO 











Class D Number on 1940 
National Selective List 


GLORIANA 


Overture by A. J. WEIDT 
for BAND 


Hailed by directors and players alike as the 
outstanding easy overture of the year. 











*Full Band $2.50 
*Symphonic Band 5.00 
Condensed Score in C..........._ 40 
All other parts, each .20 


*Including Condensed Score in C 
and Interpretative Analysis. 


Send for Free Conductor-Cornet part of 
Gloriana and Solo Bb Cornet Books of our 
various collections. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 


BOSTON 
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mer Wilson, Nashua; Chairman and 
Conductor of All-State Chorus — Vanda 
S. Steele, Charlestown; Associate Chorus 
Conductors—Mildred Stanley, Hanover, 
and Charles A. Woodbury, Keene. — 
Vanda S. Steele. 


Connecticut Music Educators 
Association 


4One hundred thirty people attended 
the annual meeting of the Connecticut 
M.E.A. October 27 at the Hotel Garde 
in New Haven. Olin Downes, noted 
music critic of New York City, spoke 
on “Music and the Changing - Social 
Order.” Music was furnished by a 
group of students from the New Britain 
State Teachers College under the direc- 
tion of Grace Cushman, and moving 
pictures of the Greenwich Music Fes- 
tival held last May were shown by 
James V. Conklin of Meriden. 

At an Executive Board meeting fol- 
lowing the luncheon, plans for three 
clinics, to be held at a central location, 
were discussed. The first of these will 
be a choral clinic under the direction 
of Laura Bryant of Ithaca, New York. 
An orchestra and band clinic will fol- 
low at later dates. 

Newly-elected officers for the 1939-40 
school year are: President— Leon R. 
Corliss, Naugatuck; Vice-President — 
May Andrus, Hamden; Recording Sec- 
retary—Kareta Briggs, Stratford; Cor- 
responding Secretary—Edith Sampson, 
Madison; Treasurer— Albert I. Dorr, 
Groton. Mr. Dorr will also represent 
the Association on the Executive Board 
of the New England Music Festival 
Association.—Leon R. Corliss, President. 


Eastern District, Ohio Music Education 
Association 


40On October 27 the Eastern District of 
the O.M.E.A. met in Cambridge in con- 
junction with the Eastern Ohio Teach- 
ers Association. Band and vocal clinics 
under the leadership of Ernest Manring, 
Cleveland, and T. R. Evans, Lakewood, 
were held. 

The Eastern District has a very in- 
teresting year ahead, under the able di- 
rection of Earl Beach, district president. 
This district includes thirteen counties, 
each with a county chairman who meets 
regularly with the other chairmen. Mr. 
Beach has appointed four assistant 
chairmen for the year, as follows: Solo 
and Ensemble—Milton F. Rehg, Mus- 
kingum College, New Concord; Band— 
Arthur Burdett, Brilliant; Orchestra— 
Arthur Wise, Lisbon; Vocal—Elizabeth 
Craft, St. Clairsville. The board of con- 
trol is composed of the district presi- 
dent, four assistant chairmen, thirteen 
county chairmen, the secretary and 
treasurer. The executive committee is 
making plans for the district contest 
and festival which will be held at Mus- 
kingum College, New Concord, Ohio, in 
the spring.—Elizabeth Craft, Secretary. 


Indiana State Choral Festival 
Association 


4 The Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Indianapolis at the time of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association 
convention and sponsored the Indiana 
State Choral Festival which was pre- 
sented at the final general session of 
the state teachers group October 27. 
The chorus, composed of 500 boys and 
girls from various high schools over 
the state who had qualified for mem- 
bership through the spring contests, 
was conducted by Frank C. Biddle of 
Cincinnati. The program of music was 
broadcast over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System network. 

The Association at its business ses- 
sion October 26 at Shortridge High 
School elected the following officers for 
the forthcoming year: President — 
Harold Rothert, Madison; Vice-President 
—Frederick W. Jaehne, Cambridge City; 
Secretary — Altha Clerkin, Greensburg; 
Treasurer—Inez Nixon, Frankfort. 


Non-competitive vocal music and 
united endeavor to elevate vocal] stand- 
ards in Indiana high schools are the 
motivating factors behind this young 
but growing organization. Under its 
sponsorship, district festivals are held 
throughout the state each spring, in 
which member schools may enter large 
groups of singers, thereby qualifying 
for a quota in the state festival the 
following fall.—Betty Morse, Secretary. 


Central and Southern Indiana Band and 
Orchestra Association 


4 The Indiana State Teachers College 
was host to the Fifth Annual Clinic, 
November 24; the Terre Haute Teachers 
College contributing to the program to- 
gether with the Indiana State Teachers 
College, the Terre Haute Civic and 
Teachers College Symphony Orchestra— 
augmented by students from high school 
orchestras—and the All-City Band, the 
All-State Band, and the All-State Or- 
chestra. Conductors, managers and 
chairmen included Will H. Bryant, John 
Bright, Malcolm Scott, Arthur Hill, and 
Ralph Miller. Ralph E. Rush, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, was guest conductor. 


A competition-festival sponsored by 
the Association and the University of 
Indiana, to include instrumental solos 
and small instrumental ensembles, is 
scheduled to be held March 28-30, place 
to be announced. Inquiries concerning 
the contest should be addressed to 
Newell Long, Indiana University School 
of Music, Bloomington, or to Joseph A. 
Gremelspacher, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute. 

Officers of the Association are: Presi- 
dent—Wesley Shepard, Central High 
School, Evansville; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Joseph Gremelspacher, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. 








BOARD OF CONTROL, REGION II 
Members who were present at the meeting on October 22 at St. Paul, Minnesota. Standing, left 


to right: Eli Barnett (Festival Manager), St. Paul; 5 Paul Schenk, Green Bay, Wis.; 
Larson, Bismarck, N.D.; W. A. Euren, Hillsboro, N. D.; 


larion 
Richard Church, Madison, Wis.; G. T. 


Harstad, Groton, S. D.; William Allen Abbott, Minneapolis. Seated: Carlton L. Stewart, Mason 
City, Iowa; Lorrain E. Watters, Des Moines, Iowa; Gerald Prescott (Chairman), Minneapolis; 


John E,. Howard (Secretary-Treasurer), Grand Forks, N. D 


W. R. Colton, Vermillion, S. D.; 


F. H. Johnson, Redfield, S. D. 
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Southern California Vocal Association 


4A review of the choral summer schools 
held in Los Angeles the past summer 
was presented at the meeting of the 
Association November 18 at the Glen- 
dale High School. Charles Hirt of 
Glendale gave a report and demonstra- 
tion of problems considered at the 
Westminster Choir Summer § Session 
which was under the direction of John 
F. Williamson, and Frederick V. Evans 
of Pasadena reported similarly on the 
Christiansen Choral School. Mabel 
Oaks of Pasadena Junior College con- 
ducted a clinic on “New Materials for 
Choir and Chorus,” using a_ special 
octet and having the members of the 
Association read through the numbers. 

On December 9 the Association spon- 
sored the vocal section meeting at 
the California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Southern District. Howard 
Swan discussed and gave a demonstra- 
tion on “Problems Affecting the Success 
of the Choral Rehearsal.” 

The February meeting of the Associ- 
ation will be featured by a demonstra- 
tion and discussion of “Teaching Voice 
in the Chorus” by Dr. Williamson of 
the Westminster Choir School, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, who will present his 
choir. 

A sight-reading festival is scheduled 
for later in the spring.—Ralph J. Pet- 
erson, President. 


Arizona School Music Educators 
Association 


4 In connection with the convention of 
the Arizona Education Association in 
Phoenix on November 16-18, the Arizona 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Association 
met for the purpose of merging its 
forces in a new organization—the Ari- 
zona School Music Educators Associa- 
tion. In connection with the new set-up, 
plans were launched whereby a closer 
relationship between the state unit and 
the Conference would be built up, and 
these plans were consummated at the 
last meeting November 18, when the 
Arizona School Music Educators Asso- 
ciation was organized and a constitution 
adopted. 

In addition to a program of demon- 
strations, lectures and discussions dur- 
ing the meetings, a special feature was 
the first annual performance of the 
Arizona All-State School Orchestra, or- 
ganized and conducted by Eldon A. 
Ardrey of the Arizona State Teachers 
College. Romeo Tata, violinist, was 
guest artist. 

Officers of the Arizona School Music 
Educators Association are: President— 
Eldon A. Ardrey, Flagstaff; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Harley Snyder, Tucson; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Evan Madson, Thatcher. 


Western Kentucky Music Teachers 
Association 


4 The Western Kentucky Music Teach- 
ers Association met with the First Dis- 
trict Education Association in Murray, 


October 14. Decision was made to hold 
the vocal and instrumental clinic at 
Murray, probably the first week in 


January. The Association went on record 
as supporting the Kentucky Band and 
Orchestra Directors Association as well 
as the vocal group in their efforts to 
hold a state contest at a location nearer 
than Lexington. It is desired that the 
contests be alternated between Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, and 
Western State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green. William Fox and Price 
Doyle discussed the value of clinic at- 
tendance. 

The following officers were elected for 
the 1939-40 term: President—Horace 
Berry, Paducah; Vice-President—John 
Thompson, Murray; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Margaret H. Kelley, Paducah. 


Plorida Bandmasters Association 


4The annual business meeting and 
clinic took place December 1-2 at 
Clearwater. The clinic—the fourth an- 
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CAMBLE’S 


The Music Educators’ headquarters for all Instruction books, 
Instrumental and Choral Materials, Marching, Baton Twirling, 
(and Batons); Contest and Concert Solos and Ensembles,— 
everything in the field of music, PLUS SERVICE. 





NEW BOOKS FOR BAND 
MASTERS 

“Gridiron March Book’’—by Paul Weeks. 
16 Spirited—Well Harmonized Marches for 
Football — Parade — Concert. Good enough 
for the best. Easy enough for Junior 
Bands. Sample Piano-Conductor Part on 
ee, Each part, 30c, Piano Conductor, 
“Novel Drills and Formations for Basket- 
ball Games” (Vol. 8 Marching Maneuver 
Series, in preparation) by Hackney and 
McCord. $1.00. 

“The ‘In and Out’ of 26 Letter Formations” 
(Vol. 9 Marching Maneuver Series) by 
George T. Bennett. $1.00. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS YOU 
SHOULD HAVE 
“Practical Baton Technique” by Fred E. 
Waters. A textbook for Student Conduc- 

tors, 75c. 

“Rhythm Master Methods” for Violin, 
Viola, Cello and Bass, by Adam P., Lesin- 
sky. A Complete One Year Course. Violin, 
Viola and Cello, Parts 1, 2 and 3, 60c. 
Complete, $1.25. String Bass, Part 1, 85ce, 
Parts 2 and 3 each, 60c, Complete $1.50. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
BAND 

“Three Blind Mice.’”’ Colby. Arranged by 
Waln, McClain and Mosher. A _ novelty 
band accompaniment for the popular Na- 
tional Contest Trio for 3 flutes or 3 clar- 
inets. Full Band plus solo parts for 3 flutes 
and 3 clarinets, $1.50. 

“My Own U.S.A.” Westphal-Yoder. Solo 
with piano accompaniment, 35c, Full Band, 
75c, Chorus arrangements for S.S.A., 12c, 
T.T.B.B., 15c, S.A.T.B., 15c. Orchestration 
by Westphal-Welty now ready, Small Orch., 
$1.00, Full Orch., $1.50. 


NEW VOCAL SOLOS 
Christmas Reverie, Ramsell, 25c. Reminis- 
cences of childhood. 

My Own U.S.A., Westphal, 35ce. A _ pa- 
triotic song with a swing and melody that 
keeps you humming it for a long time. 
Also published for S.S.A.-S.A.T.B.-T.T.B.B. 
—for Band and Orchestra. One of the 
latest Radio hits. 

Old Soldiers Never Die, Westphal, 35c. A 
song of the Legion, sung wherever they 


gather. 
NEW OCTAVO 

1483 The Nightingale (S.S.A.) Tschaikow- 
sky-Howorth, 12c. An original Russian 
chorus beautifully arranged. 

1485 Shepherds Rejoice, Guy E. Booth, 
18. For Xmas. The composer uses a 
rather different vocal idiom—one that is 
effective and that you will like. 8 parts. 
1486 Tranquility (S.A.T.B.B.) Medtner- 


Howorth, 15c. Soprano solo with chorus. for Woodwind Quintet............. 1.25 
A sweet melody, modern and appealing. 9. Jack and the Beanstalk — George 
You will like it. Keith, for Brass Quartet.......... 75 


Women’s Voices 
1467 M If Thou Art Near (S.S.A.A.) Bach- 
Kraft, 12c. One of Bach’s most expressive 
airs in a restrained and musicianly ar- 
rangement. 


Men’s Voices 
1403 M Giddap, Mule! Alford-Howorth, 16c. 
Particularly fine for men. A climax num- 
ber in concert and radio, : 
1482 ME Gloria Patri (with antiphonal) 
Palestrina-Howorth, 10c. A chorus of un- 
earthly beauty by the greatest composer of 
church music before Bach. Will add dig- 
nity and musical value to any program. 
Not difficult. 
1436 ME. Trail Song, F. Best, 15c. A rous- 
ing outdoor song. A favorite with boys 
choruses. 


Mixed Voices—Sacred 

1472 D_ De Glory Road, Bodley, 25c. Clem- 
ent Woods famous poem in a new and 
tremendously impressive arrangement. Au- 
diences are unanimously extravagant in 
their praise. 

1464 M Sonnet VII (from the Portuguese) 
Booth, 12c. A most imaginative, colorful 
setting. Very interesting harmonically. 
1412 MD The Hour of Night, Kortkamp, 
15c. Splendid eight part number, excellent 
for radio and concert. Exceptionally rich 


and full. 

CHRISTMAS 
1484 MD We Saw Him Sleeping (with 
soprano solo) (S.A.T.B.B.) Booth, 16c. A 
moving, vari-colored composition, beauti- 
fully appropriate for a Christmas vesper 
service. 


NEW 
CONTEST AND CONCERT 
SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 
1. Legende Pastorale—Godard, arr. G. 
W. for Oboe and Piano............ $1.25 
2. Night Clouds—J. L. Buckborough, 
for Eh Alto Saxophone and Piano .75 
3. Romance—Gustav Bensch, for Bass 
Clarinet and Piano. ...ccccosccccece 
4. Alla Camera—Paul Painter, for three 
PEE. Kadannnvccsdcnceowsesnecanasee 60 
5. Gavotte e Musette—Bach-Van Leeu- 
wen, for Oboe, Clarinet and Bas- 


GU ccccccsevetensseeequssesescenncs 60 
6. Curiosities I—Ary Van Leeuwen, for 
GE ENE. occussnccacstvanserionace 1.00 
Curiosities II—Ary Van Leeuwen, 
OO 1.00 


7. Andante Cantabile—from ist Sym- 
phony—Beethoven—Geiger, for 4 Bb 
Clarinets or 2 Bb, Alto and Bass 
CON -bintisedeoxnendnenesasnasases 75 

8. Sonatine Part I—Allegro Moderato. .75 

Sonatine Part Il—Menuetto and Al- 
legro Giocoso—J. L. Buckborough, 








GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. @ekeu" 


228 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 
ILLINOIS 








nual—was participated in by 40 band- 
masters and 108 players. A forum per- 
taining to band problems was a feature. 
John J. Heney is president of the As- 
sociation and Harry L. Parker, secre- 
tary. 

Announcement was made of the 1940 
contest, scheduled for April 4-6. 


New England Music Festival 
Association 


4The All-New England Band, Orches- 
tra and Choral Festival Concert, spon- 
sored by the Association, will be held 
at Provincetown, Massachusetts, April 
17-20, with conductors as_ follows: 
(Band) Paul Wiggin; (Orchestra) Irving 
Cheyette; (Chorus) Walter Butterfield. 
Local arrangements are being made by 
Thomas Nassi, Orleans, Massachusetts, 
until the various committees are ap- 
pointed. 

Lawrence, Massachusetts, will be host 


to the New England Music Festival on 
May 24-25. Dennis Callahan, superin- 
tendent of schools at Lawrence, is tak- 
ing care of local arrangements pending 
appointment of committees. 


In-and-About Salt Lake City 


4 The In-and-About Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Music Educators Club met with 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
during the convention of the latter in 
Salt Lake City, October 4-7. Several 
meetings and a banquet were held. At 
the banquet—a most pleasurable and 
successful event—Edna Evans Johnson, 
president of the Utah Federation of 
Music Clubs, was toastmistress. Guest 
speakers included Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober, National Federation president; 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelly; Mrs. John 
Alexander Jardine; Mrs. E. W. Flaccus; 
Mrs. D. C. Lea; Mrs. John E. Howard; 
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MORE THAN 20 


Centuries OF 
EXPERIENCE 


HERE are 45 men who have 

worked in the Buescher Fac- 
tory for twenty years or more 
and over sixty who have been 
with the Company fifteen years 
or more. Added together, the 
combined experience of all these 
men would total more than twenty 
centuries! Twenty centuries of 
experience in the making of fine 
band and orchestra instruments. 
That's a lot of years! And it's 
just such experience that has 
helped to establish the Buescher 
line as one of the finest! Our 
craftsmen have contributed many 
ideas for the improvement of 
musical instruments. Improvements 
that are available only on Buesch- 
ers. To aid our workmen—new 
tools and machinery are constant- 
ly being added to the large 
Buescher plant. It's no wonder, 
then, that Buescher Instruments 
lead the world for outstanding 
quality, fine craftsmanship and 
exclusive features! 


New FREE Daily Memo Book 


Have you received your 
new Free Buescher Daily 
Memo Book? It's handy 
for keeping band dates, 
personal appointments, 
etc. Send postal for your 
free copy. Also ask for 
newest True Tone Musi- 
cal Journal. 





BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
DEPT 1201 ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Etelka Evans; Grace W. Mabee; and 
many other notable music personalities. 
The principal address was by Adam S. 
Bennion on “Music and Life.” This was 
followed by a program of music fur- 
nished by the combined choruses of the 
Salt Lake City Symphonic Choir; the 
Swanee Singers; the Symphony Singers, 
directed by H. Frederick Davis; and by 
Elisabeth Hayes Simpson, soprano.— 
Basil Hansen, Secretary. 


Northern Indiana School Band and 
Orchestra Association 


4 At the business meeting held during a 
very successful clinic November 24-25 
at Elkhart, the following officers were 
elected: President—David Hughes, Elk- 
hart; Vice-President — George Myers, 
Gary; Secretary-Treasurer — Gerald 
Doty, La Porte. District Chairmen: 
(First District) Eldon Ready, Crown 
Point; (Second District) Delmar Wees- 
nar, Huntington; (Fowler District) 
Harold Sarig, Fowler. Advisory Mem- 
bers—A. T. Lindley, Crown Point; Lee 
Eve, South Whitley; Bertram Francis, 
Hobart. 

President Hughes will continue as 
band representative of northern Indiana 
on the National Board of Control, Na- 
tional School Music Competition-Festi- 
vals. Mr. Doty will serve as orchestra 
representative, and Mr. Myers as vocal 
representative. 


In-and-About Pittsburgh 


4A forum discussion of the topic, “The 
Living Makers of Our American Musical 
Culture” featured the November 13 
dinner meeting of the In-and-About 
Pittsburgh Music Educators Club at the 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church. Dis- 
cussion leaders were Ben G. Graham, 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools; Harvey B. Gaul, American 
composer, music critic and teacher; 
and Clarence Carter, professor of art 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
At the December 9 meeting at 6:30 in 
the Congress of Clubs and Club Women 
John Rice, founder of Black Mountain 
College, spoke on “Art as Integrity.” 
Group singing is always an enjoyable 
feature of the meetings.— Jean Fire, 
Secretary. 


In-and-About the National Capital 


4The first meeting of the National 
Capital In-and-About Music Club was 
held December 9 at the Baltimore City 
College Auditorium, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, at which time Elizabeth W. Shan- 
nan of Maryland Institute spoke on the 
subject of “Elements of Form Com- 
mon to Visual Arts and Music.” Also 
featured was a demonstration of music 
work in a boys’ high school (including 
a little symphony orchestra, string 
quartet, glee club and band), under the 
direction of Blanche Bowlsbey and 
Adele Pruss of Baltimore City College. 
Plans announced by President Wil- 
kins for future meetings include one at 
Norfolk in March and another at Hood 
College, Frederick, Maryland, in May. 
Club officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent—Cecil W. Wilkins, Norfolk, Va.; 
First Vice-President—Frances J. Civis, 
Baltimore, Md.; Second Vice-President 
—Eveline N. Burgess, Washington, D. 
C.; Secretary — M. Esther England, 
Washington, D. C.; Treasurer — Osmar 
Steinwald, Baltimore, Md.; Directors— 


Alpha Mayfield, Charlottesville, Va.; 
Amelia Grimes, Washington, D. C.; 
Madge Ring, Edinburg, Va.; Emma 


Weyforth, Towson, Md.; Charles C. T. 
Stull, Frederick, Md.—M. Esther Eng- 
land, Secretary. 


In-and-About Tulsa 


4 The Club was host at a luncheon at 
the Hotel Tulsa for the 150 members of 
the Music Division, Northeast District, 
Oklahoma Education Association, which 
met in Tulsa, October 26-27. Gerald 
Whitney, president of the Club, wel- 
comed the guests, after which James 
Waller led group singing. An address 
on “A Coérdinated Program for Instru- 


mental Music” by Roger Fenn of the 
University of Tulsa, and another by 
John Beck of Sand Springs, on “A New 
Approach to Music Reading” followed. 

There were two sectional meetings— 
that of the Oklahoma Vocal Music Ed- 
ucation Association, and the Oklahoma 
Band and Orchestra Association. At 
the former, presided over by Mary R. 
Brown of Tulsa, a demonstration of 
boys’ voices, boys’ glee club and solo 
voices for various grades was pre- 
sented. The instrumental program con- 
sisted of a round table discussion con- 
cerning a clinic for the Northeast Dis- 
trict, led by Ronald Gerard of Drum- 
right. 

Plans were discussed for the merger 
of the Oklahoma Vocal Music Educa- 
tion Association and the Oklahoma Band 
and Orchestra Association.—Clare Bid- 
dison, Corresponding Secretary. 


California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Central District 


4 The Bakersfield clinic was held at the 
El Tejon Hotel on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 2, with Allan Lambourne as chair- 
man and Edith Maxon as co-host. In 
the morning there were demonstrations 
on community singing, the elementary 
operetta, and double reeds and at noon 
a luncheon at which Louis Woodson 
Curtis, National Conference President, 
spoke. In the afternoon, section meet- 
ings were held devoted to music ap- 


preciation (in charge of Helene G. 
Sussman), high school vocal music 
(Hazel Blair), and brass instruments 


(Harold Burt). 

At the Central District dinner at 
Fresno, October 21, the following new 
officers were elected for the 1939-40 
season: President — Chester Hayden, 
Dinuba; First Vice-President — Virgil 
Joseph, Coalinga; Second Vice-President 
—J. Chandler Henderson, Fresno; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer — Carl Minor, Corcor- 
an; Directors—Allen Lambourne, Bak- 
ersfield, and Myrtle McLellan, Fresno. 
—Clarence H. Heagy, Past President. 


Chicago Catholic School Music 
Educators Association 


4 Activities of this organization for the 
current season include: (1) A meeting 
of the Choral, Section October 26, at 
which a number of lay directors were 
present. A general invitation had been 
sent to those interested in choral work 
to hear the newly organized All-Catholic 
High School Choir in rehearsal under 
the direction of David Nyvail. This 
choir meets every Saturday morning at 
nine o’clock in the De Paul University 
School of Music and serves as a clinic 
group from Mr. Nyvall’s class in choral 
training. (2) A clinic December 8-9, 
under the direction of Harry Seitz, of 
Detroit, with orchestra music performed 
on the afternoon of December 8, and 
band and vocal music on the afternoon 
of December 9. Ralph Rush, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, conducted the instru- 
mental clinic. (3) A festival is to be 
held in February for choirs and glee 
clubs. Besides the appearance of the 
All-Chicago Catholic High School Choir, 
each school represented will present its 
vocal group under its own director for 
the assembled glee clubs. (4) A spring 
festival featuring a combination of or- 
chestras and bands. Plans for this 
event are still tentative. 

Information regarding the band, or- 
chestra, and choral activities under the 
auspices of the Association should be 
addressed to Leo M. Leissler, O.S.M., 
Publicity Chairman, St. Philip High 
School, 3141 Jackson Blvd. 


In-and-About Harrisburg 
4The In-and-About Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Music Educators Club, reorganized in 
1936, has been extended to include mu- 
sic educators in Adams, Cumberland, 
Dauphin, Franklin, Lebanon, Perry and 
Ycrk counties. Officers for the 1939-40 
school year are: President — Beulah 
Frock, York; Vice-President — Richard 
Neubert, Hershey; Secretary — Reuben 
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F. Longacre, Lebanon; Treasurer—Ed- 
ward P. Rutledge, Annville. Members 
of the Advisory Board are Russell 
Shuttlesworth (Chairman), Harrisburg; 
Evelyn Waltman, York; D. Clark Car- 
mean, Annville; Paul Harner, Hanover; 
James Weaver, Shippensburg. The 
club advisor is M. Claude Rosenberry of 
Harrisburg. 

At the first Fall meeting October 16 
at Kittochtinny Inn, Chambersburg, an 
open forum discussion on current prob- 
lems in music education in the public 
schools was led by Mary Gillespie, di- 
rector of the Conservatory of Music at 
Lebanon Valley College. A girls’ sex- 
tet from the Chambersburg High School, 
Louise Henderson, music supervisor, 
supplied special music for the meeting. 

Future club meetings scheduled are a 
choral clinic to be held February 5 at 
Lemoyne, and an orchestra clinic April 
8 at West York. The choral clinic will 
be conducted by Clyde Dengler, director 
of music for the Upper Darby Schools, 
assisted by the mixed chorus of the 
Lemoyne High School. This chorus, 
under the direction of Mary Mead, 
music supervisor, was the state and 
national winner in Class B Chorus in 
1939. The orchestra clinic will be under 
the direction of Bernard Mandelkern of 
the Mansfield State Teachers College, 
with the York County High School Or- 
chestra as the demonstration group. 


Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association 


4 In coéperation with the University of 
Michigan School of Music, the Michigan 
School Band and Orchestra Association 
will sponsor the annual music reading 
clinic for band, orchestra and solos and 
ensembles at Ann Arbor, January 13 
and 14. The guest conductor for band 
will be Edwin Franko Goldman, director 
of the Goldman Band; for orchestra, 
George Dasch of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Clinic demonstrations will be 
given by students of the University 
School of Music, the Kalamazoo High 
School Band, the University of Michigan 
Concert Band, the University Symphony 


Orchestra, and the University String 
Orchestra. 

The chairmen in charge of arrange- 
ments will be King Stacy (General 
Chairman), William Revelli (Local 


Chairman). 


In-and-About Chicago 

4Lilla Belle Pitts, nationally known 
music educator, delivered the principal 
address at the November 18 luncheon 
meeting of the In-and-About Chicago 
Music Educators Club at the Auditorium 
Hotel. Her subject was “Music in the 
Changing Curriculum.” Louis Wood- 
son Curtis, President of the M.E.N.C., 
spoke briefly concerning the national 
conference to be held in Los Angeles 
next spring. The Executive Committee 
of the M.E.N.C., as well as the presi- 
dents of the six Sectional Conferences 
and the presidents of the National 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal As- 
sociations and the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association, were also in at- 
tendance at the meeting. Mrs. Avis 
Schreiber, immediate past president of 
the Club, spoke about the work of the 
Committee on Music for Progressive 
Education, the members of which were 
present. A string ensemble and a flute 
duo from the New Trier Township High 
School, directed by Marion Cotton, 
played various selections.—Fred R. Bige- 
low, President. 


In-and-About Columbus 


4 The first meeting of the In and-About 
Columbus (Ohio) Music Educators Club 
was held jointly with the In-and-About 
Dayton Club, in Dayton. A very inter- 
esting demonstration clinic in high 
school vocal music was presented, fol- 
lowed by a short concert by the Junior 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Miss Kline. 

The second meeting was held Satur- 
day, November 18, in Columbus. Joseph 
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Yu will be interested 


in trying out this inspiring patriotic chorus 
with your choral group. 
in four different choral arrangements, as 


It is obtainable 


as for band, orchestra and vocal solo. 


I AM AN AMERICAN 


Words and Music by Benjamin E. Neal 


Oct. No. Price 
2175 Four-Part Chorus for Boys or Mixed Groups (S.A.A.-T.B)............ 12 
(Arranged by Mae se 
2176 Four-Part Chorus of Men’s Voices (T.T.B.B.).........0.cccecccccees 12 
(Arranged by Jeffrey Marlowe) 
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CONTENTS includes: 
Mexicana (Tango)—dHerfurth ; 


Amaryllis—Ghys ; Processional 
Humperdinck ; Theme, String Quartet, 
the Herald Angels Sing—Mendelssohn ; 


* 


Orders are now being taken for this valuable new orchestra collection. 


ALL POPULAR ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
Compiled and Arranged by C. Paul Herfurth 


Victory March—Herfurth; Graduation Overture—Herfurth ; 
The Skyliner—Felker ; 
School Spirit—Raymond ; Progress | of aay tet Red and Blue—Woodrow : 

are 


Playful Rondo—Greene ; 
(Norma)—Bellini; Children’s Prayer— 
Op. 29—Schubert ; Choral—Weiss; Hark, 
Deck the Halls—Old Welsh Air ; Melody— 


Haydn ; Home on the Range—Cowboy “Song ; Old Folks at Home—Foster. 








INSTRUMENTATION: Ist Violin; Violin Obbl.; 

2nd Violin; Viola; Violoncello, or Bassoon; ~__ ii 

String Bass; Flute; Oboe, or C. Sop. Sax.; 1st 

Bb Clar.; 2nd Bb Clar.; Eb Alto Sax.; Bh Ten. 

Sax.; 1st | Cornet; 2nd Bb Cornet; Trom- A I] Do sul an 

bone, or Baritone (Bass Clef and Treble Clef) ; i . 

Horns in F; Horns in Eb; Tuba; Drums; Pia. 

Ace. (Cond.). r ch i; stra 

Price, ea. pt. 50 cents Piano ace. (Cond.) $1.00 me) io 

THE Boston Music Co (pee tee 
° C PAUL HERFURTH 

116 BoytstTon St. Boston, Mass. 





Price. cach part. 50 cents 





Prene Ace (Conductor) #1 00 





The BOSTON Music Co 
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Clokey gave a short lecture on the 
American ‘Troubadour. Instrumental 
and vocal music was presented by the 
Mount Vernon schools. 

The next meeting will be a clinic 
under Joseph Leeder of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The Journal will carry addi- 
tional information about the meeting. 

At the Fall elections the following 
officers were elected: President — 
Evelyn Ross, Columbus; Vice President 
—Gene Taylor, Mount Vernon; Secre- 
tary—wWilbur Ehrich, Plain City; Treas- 
urer—Milton Parman, London. 


In and-About Boston 

4 At the December 2 (Christmas) meet- 
ing of the In-and-About Boston Music 
Educators Club, a speaker from the 
Framingham Teachers College was 
featured as well as the Teachers Col- 
lege Glee Club.—Beatrice A. Hunt, Sec- 
retary. 








OFFICIAL BULLETIN 


National School Music 
Competition - Festivals 
1940 


112 pages. 


35c Postpaid 


TRA AND VOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Contains rules, information, re- 
vised music lists for band, orchestra, chorus, 
instrumental and vocal solos and ensembles. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHES- 
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The MAGIC FLUTE 
of MOZART might well be 


Tue “magic” of its 
smooth, even, key. 
action... its clarity 
and fullness of tone 
-- its instant unerring response in the 
difficult lower registers... all awaken 
in professional and amateur alike a new 
appreciation of the fact of the keen 
pleasure and satisfaction of playing a 
master instrument like this Gretsch. 
More amazing still, is the price. 
Instead of the $200 usually asked for 
artist-Alutes of truly professional cali- 
bre, GRETSCH MADE-IN-U.S. A. FLUTES 
cost only $75 to $90... incomparably 
i the finest flutes made in America 
} today, at anywhere near the price. 


f For full description and demonstra- 
Z 


tion (without obligation) write on a 








| 


] penny postcard, “Send me your FREB | 
H FLUTE catalogue,” sign your name | 
pst and address. 
| n 

\ GRETSCH also offers SUPER VALUES 

\\ in Guitars, Saxophones, Trumpets, Trom- 


bones, Accordions. Send for FREE cata- 


logue. Mention instrument. 


FRED. GRETSCH 


MFG. CO. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


* 
529 S. Wabash Ave 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago, Ill 











From Journal Readers 





Shall We Discontinue Piano 
Classes? 


W:. HAVE had group instrumental in- 
struction in our schools the last 
twenty years. During that time students 
in the elementary schools paid thirty cents 
for two thirty-minute lessons a week. In 
the junior and senior high school they 
paid forty cents for two fifty-minute les- 
sons a week. In the junior and senior 
high school this work has been regarded 
as a regular course and has been accepted 
as credit toward graduation. 

Due to the depression and the economic 
situation in our state, the Board of Edu- 
cation has felt the necessity of maintain- 
ing the present charge for these lessons. 
Our teachers are efficient and capable. 
At the present time our classes are small, 
five and six in a class, and due to the 
difficulty in having them excused from 
other classes for these lessons, the class 
is a group in varied abilities and progress. 

The question—and it still is a question 
as yet—has been put up to me as Director 
of Public School Music: Shall the schools 
discontinue this piano class work and 
allow the private teachers to take over 
the responsibility ? 

Can we find a method, which will put 
this work on a group class basis rather 
than a rotating individual instruction 
basis as it is at present? 

I shall appreciate any advice or in- 
formation from JouRNAL readers in re- 
gard to the above questions. Many schools 
in our area do offer piano instruction. 
Detroit discontinued it some years ago. 
We all know the value of piano study. 
Shall the school attempt to promote this 
activity along with its other instrumental 
Shall the schools attempt to promote this 
work?—Roy M. Parsons, Director, Pub- 
lic School Music, Highland Park, Mich- 


igan. 
> 


Don’t Be in a Dither! 


i it has been the experience of 
almost every music educator that, after 
reading many of the articles upon various 
pertinent points in his profession, he finds 
himself in a “bit of a dither.” There 
are many earnest music teachers who are 
unable to realize that the various articles 
they read represent only one person's 
opinion; and while that person may 
perfectly sincere in his remarks, what he 
writes need not be taken as “Gospel 
Truth.” If you happen to find yourself 
home some evening with nothing in par- 
ticular to do, go through your music 
magazines (I suppose you save every- 
thing as all musicians do) and find 
articles written on the same subject by 
different people. It will take the accumu- 
lation of probably a year to have several 
articles on the same subject, with the 
possible exception of music appreciation. 
Read the articles, and then try to make 
a score sheet showing the points of 
agreement and the points of disagree- 
ment between the four or five individuals 
whose articles are under examination. I 
think you will be comforted. Also you 
will find that very few are entirely frank 
in their opinions; many writers try to 
“lean to both sides.” Indeed, we are be- 
coming quite musically diplomatic. 

In the September issue of the Music 
Epucators JourNAL, we find titles like 


these: “Choral Fads and _ Jitterbug 
Fancies,” “Swing in the Classroom,” 
“Can You Take It or Leave It Alone?” 
I have read, heard, and been drawn into 
arguments about this subject so many 
times that after listening to some of the 
swingsters, I find that the Mr. Hyde in 
me is looking for a place to “jive,” and 
the Dr. Jekyll says it can’t be done. 
Why don’t we be frank about it and 
realize that our pupils and the rest of the 
folks are going to have their swing music 
and their jazz regardless of what we do 
or say. As a child loves his chocolate 
eclair for a meal instead of for dessert, 
so youngsters like this sweet, sticky 
music. Our business is not to deprive 
them of it, but to show them its true 
worth and value, and help them learn 
that, just as chocolate eclairs are not 
good as a meal, neither is swing music 
good for the musical meal, that both are 
for dessert—or between-meals_ snacks. 
Then you will get the respect of the 
child, because you will indicate to him 
that you are up-to-date and sympathetic, 
and that music to you is a living, vibrant 
thing, any part of which can be explained 
to his satisfaction. 

So, read your conflicting opinions, 
study them well, and then draw your 
own conclusions. I shall have to stop 
here, but I feel the urge myself to give 
one more personal opinion on this terrible 
(?) swing problem—Ernest Hares, 
Supervisor of Instrumental Music, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Are the Schools Leading or 
Following? 


F Music be the food of love, play on, 
Tvaid the lovesick duke in Twelfth 
Night. If music be the food of peace, 
play on, Americans in increasing num- 
bers are saying as they throng to sum- 
mer concerts, indoors and out of doors, 
in search of peaceful relaxation. 

The above is quoted from the Septem- 
ber, 1939 issue of Think, a magazine pub- 
lished monthly by the International 
Business Machine Corporation, New 
York City. The magazine is devoted to 
a “survey of new things and thoughts 
in the world of affairs.” ; 

The article from which the quotation is 
clipped is titled, “Music in the Summer.” 
The second paragraph goes on to say, 
“Music is apparently giving something 
to Americans for which they have been 
groping, and it is not confined to any 
class—an opportunity to come under the 
spell of that ‘universal language’ which 
for centuries has widened the horizons 
and calmed the spirit of succeeding gen- 
erations.” 

Then the writer mentions the large 
crowds which regularly attend the Gold- 
man Band concerts on the Mall in Cen- 
tral Park, New York, mentioning the 
fact that “Dr. Goldman, whose perform- 
ances used to be given over largely to 
stirring marches and other pieces with 
insistent emphasis furnished by brass 
instruments, has responded to the change 
in popular taste . . . has sought a reper- 
tory including Bach, Wagner, Liszt, 
Schubert and Sibelius.” 

The article makes special mention of 
a performance “a week or two ago when 
some 15,000 plain folk made themselves 
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comfortably at home with Beethoven’s 
Ninth which not a few critics in the 
past have held was accessible only to 
the intellectual and artistic elite.’ The 
sreat audiences in Soldier’s Field, Chi- 
cago musical festivals, the Boston 
Symphony “Pop” concerts which have 
been going on for more than a quarter 
century, the Berkshire Music Festival 
held annually at Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and many others such as Robin 
Hood Dell Concerts in Philadelphia, 
Chicago’s Grant Park programs, and a 
score or more of others in the larger 
cities were cited as evidence of great in- 
terest by the people. 

Of greater significance, however, are 
the summer concerts in smaller cities 
where there is less opportunity through- 
out the year to hear good music. Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, for example, if I may be 
pardoned reference to my “home town,” 
is off the beaten track of symphony or- 
chestras, opera companies, and other fine 
musical organizations. Our city has 
been struggling with the establishment 
of a symphony orchestra, and it seems 
that the greatest encouragement comes 
in the summer time. During the past 
two summers, series of Starlight Con- 
certs have been given by an orchestra 
of seventy musicians under the direc- 
tion of the Polish conductor, Jerzy Bo- 
janowski, which have had an average 
attendance of between 3,000 and 5,000 
people. This example is indicative of 
what is going on in many, many smaller 
communities throughout the country, and 
is one more evidence that people in all 
walks of life are becoming music minded, 
looking eagerly forward to opportunity 
to “come under the spell of the universal 
language” so often discussed by school 
music people. The radio, phonograph, 
the motion pictures, and the growing 
numbers of symphony orchestras have 
been steadily educating the peoples’ taste 
for good music. 

What have we in the schools con- 
tributed? Are we leading or following? 
What are we doing about it? What are 
we going to do about it?—Grorce Oscar 
Bowen, Director of Music Education, 
Tulsa (Okla.) Public Schools. 


As Others See Us 


I" SEEMS entirely in order to print 
among the contributions “From Jour- 
nal Readers” the following paragraph 
clipped from The B. C. Teacher, official 
organ of the British Columbia Teachers 
Federation, published at Vancouver, B. 
C., Normal F. Black, editor. The com- 
ments appeared in “Our Magazine 
Table,” a regular and significant fea- 
ture of The B. C. Teacher. 

“From ‘Greek Opera by High School 
Students’ to ‘Choral Fads and Jitterbug 
Fancies’ takes in a lot of territory, but 
the Music Epucators JouRNAL man- 
ages to do this superhuman feat har- 
moniously. The second article men- 
tioned deals extensively and intensively 
with the well-known modern conflict 
between advocates of good music as in- 
terpreted by an a cappella choir and the 
proponents of the ‘smart’ arrangements 
so dear to the heart of youthful ‘swing’ 
enthusiasts. Another article on some- 
what the same theme is ‘The Relation 
of Jazz Music to Art.’ But to return to 
the first article, ‘Greek Opera by High 
School Students. We quote: ‘The 
enduring charm and appeal of the class- 
ics received renewed emphasis last May 
when Purcell’s tragic opera, “Dido and 
Aeneas,” was presented by the music and 
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INTERESTING COMPOSITIONS 
FOR INSTRUMENTAL GROUPS 
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TRINGS 


Fiddlers Four........... cient Mortimer Wilson 
 bxecasnoveueses secceeceeeeeeeDeems Taylor 
isch can eenewne ....e---A. Walter Kramer 
Selected Compositions.............. . Bach-Marchetti 
(Two Books) 
Ensemble Training.............. Franz C. Bornschein 
(Three Books) 
Miniature Suite........... sokeweres Mortimer Wilson 
Euterpean Lyrics........... oer re Mortimer Wilson 
BRASS 
itv nates sabenbetaee Mortimer Wilson 
WOODWINDS 
Pipes and Reeds................+5: Mortimer Wilson 
Selected Compositions............... Bach-Marchetti 
ORCHESTRA 
Ballet Music from “Casanova”......... Deems Taylor 
Valse Gentile (Scored by Victor Herbert)...G. Ferrata 
Sentimental Rhapsody................. William Pelz 
sc cceeuecdamheneeae weenie William Pelz 
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Siesta from “Broad Highway”......H. Waldo Warner 


Church in the Valley from 
“Ecc ccevsesecenes H. Waldo Warner 


Scherzo from “Afro-American Symphony”. . W. G. Still 
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—A MARTIN IS 
ALWAYS WORTH 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Help them get started right! 
Tell them how much it means 
to their progress and future 
success to play a better instru- 
ment right fromthe beginning. 

Send today sure for your 
copy of the new Martin De- 
luxe Catalog—a useful refer- 
ence you'll be proud to have 
in your library. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART INDIANA 














for your 
Spring Concert 


Mixed V oices 
709 Music at Night................. 
seavcenncemnn” 3ernard Fitzgerald 
Lovely poem by Thomas Moore 
is given delightful setting. 
% As a Flower of the Field...... 
ecnsesasnantens Paul Christiansen 
*S5011 Sing to God..Paul Christiansen 
Compositions by the youngest 
son of F. Melius Christiansen 
are noted for their exquisite 
style. 
*5015 Restoration.. Benjamin Edwards 
Dedicated to St. Olaf Choir. 
6501 To Thee We Sing.. Peter Tkach 
From liturgy of Russian church. 
Climactic, easy to sing. 


Treble V oices 
600 


= 


Rollicking style with brilliant 
climax. Words by Robt. L. 
Stevenson. 

Send for Approval Copies 


ing of fine choral editions. 
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Windy Nights....... Don Malin . 


THESE 
NEW CHORUSES 


AS 


12 
12 


1S 
12 


* These numbers are being used on the 
Annual Concert Tour of the St. Olaf Choir. 


Request our new catalog for complete list- 


NEIL A. KJOS 


MUSIC CO. 


14 W. LAKE ST., 
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art departments of the John C. Fremont 
High School in Los Angeles.’ An out- 
standing feature of the article is that it 
is illustrated by five panel pictures of 
living statuary such as might easily have 
stepped down from a Greek frieze or 
come to life from Keats’ Grecian Urn. 
Small wonder ‘the students in the 
John C. Fremont High School became 
classic-minded.’ And now, knowing that 
The Classical Journal has a section de- 
voted to ‘Classical Articles in Non- 
Classical Periodicals,’ we hasten to draw 
the attention of our good friends to this 
contribution in Music Epucators Jour- 
NAL by way of thanks for the kind letter 
addressed last month to ‘Our Magazine 
Table.’ ” 


In Response 


ONGRATULATIONS, Music Epucators 
JournaL, for printing articles of 
such stimulating character that your 
readers are moved to respond with, to 
say the least, ruffled temper outbursts! 
As one of the “affectees” of some re- 
cent articles I should like to put in my 
“nickel’s worth” on three subjects: 


(1) Thank you, Mr. Noble Cain of 
Chicago, for your statement: “I think 
that to desert the great and rich field 
of literature and to go out into the popular 
ballyhoo world of commercialism in or- 
der to bring to our boys and girls the 
claptrap that is to be found on all hands, 
is to desert our true calling as teachers.” 
Also for your statement: “I would not 
turn ‘thumbs down’ on all popular mu- 
sic. It mav be quite amusing and rec- 
reational, aiid it often has its place.” In 
these two statements lies an excellent 
summary of the whole situation. 

Jazz music (jitterbug or swing) and 
what we call good music are not iden- 
tical in purpose. Each serves its own. 
Jazz serves chiefly, if not exclusively, 
that of recreation and relaxation; where- 
as the other kind of music serves that of 
giving the devotee an aesthetic experience. 
It seems to me that in our schools the 
latter should be our aim, Mr. Irving 
Cheyette of Pennsylvania; n’ est-ce pas? 

(2) “Music supervisors and _ choral 
directors glory in the successes of their 
a cappella choirs and glee clubs,” says 
Mrs. Valentine Righthand-Glockner of 
Gloversville, New York. 

“We sure do!” says I, “and why not?” 

Later on in her recent article, she 
says, “Beautiful a cappella choir singing 
is as rare as a non-conceited, non-ego- 
tistical musician.” How very true! 
But she forgot to mention that so is 
beautiful accompanied singing. We who 
“go in” for a cappella singing almost 
exclusively don’t do it because we are 
one-tracked. We are merely trying to 
make the best of circumstances as we 
find them. Give us a “good” symphony 
orchestra or chamber orchestra, as the 
occasion demands, to accompany our 
choruses instead of a percussion instru- 
ment like the piano (which never did 
and undoubtedly never will blend with 
sustained pitch instruments), and ac- 
companied singing will surely begin to 
flourish ! 

(3) Why, oh why, is nothing being 
done (I mean on a big scale) about 
college and university music curricula 
and the cataloging thereof? Mr. Clel T. 
Silvey of Chicago, whose abstract ap- 
peared in the Second Fall Issue, is evi- 
dently one of the few pioneers in this 
field today. It may interest him and 
others to know that at the University 
of Idaho three masters’ theses on various 


phases of college and university music 
curricula have recently been completed. 
One is a study of state universities; an- 
other of state teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools (to which yours truly 
pleads guilty); and the third, a study 
of private colleges. 

We (the three thesis writers) found 
horrible discrepancies in every phase in- 
vestigated, including courses required 
(music and academic), and in credits re- 
quired in various courses for identical 
degrees. After looking over hundreds 
of school catalogs, I heartily agree with 
Mr. Silvey that something needs to be 
done about cataloging music courses! 

What to do about all this? Here's 
my suggestion: (If you have a better 
one, let’s have it, by all means!) Form 
an organization of the faculty members 
of the music departments of all the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the United 
States (with state or smaller divisions, 
of course) for the purpose of remedy- 
ing the ills previously mentioned. Com- 
mittees could then be elected to study 
and report on each specific phase of the 
matter, finding out in detail through 
thorough research of a really practical 
nature what and how much should be 
included in a standard curriculum of 
music in the institutions of higher ‘-arn- 
ing of our country. It would also be 
well to do something about requirements 
for faculty members in these institutions, 
number of faculty members with refer- 
ence to number of students enrolled and 
courses taught by each teacher in the 
various departments of music, the facil- 
ities available for the music courses in 
these schools of higher education, and 
standardization of catalogues. How 
about some action?—Kate Moe, Director 
of Music, Itasca Junior College, Coler- 
aine, Minnesota. 


A Challenge To Music Teachers 


USIC TEACHERS pride themselves on 
M being progressive. Let one new 
idea be broached and most teachers will 
experiment with it until they find for 
themselves whether the idea will apply 
in their own work under their own par- 
ticular conditions. 

Teachers of today can look back on 
“eras” of methods. The military, dis- 
ciplined classroom, the scale approach, 
the folk song, the harmonic approach, 
the falsetto, the project, the supervisor, 
the class instrument and voice, the hushed 
tone, the socialized classroom, the 
“break,” the rhythm bands, the toy in- 
struments, and eurhythmics have all had 
their day. The modern teacher uses no 
one method, but uses all approaches to 
learning, merely adapting them and 
shaping the method to fit his need. We 
call it progressive teaching. 

Behind each change of method we find 
an exponent, a champion, who clamored 
for years to be heard. Many of their 
names have been forgotten. Knowing 
all of this, I venture to offer one idea. 

I would like to hear favorable or ad- 
verse criticism from the teachers who 
are vitally interested. 

For years, I have heard the polkas, 
the theme and variations, and the grand 
waltz fantasias of wind instrument play- 
ers. I have suffered through inadequate 
andantes, similar rhythmic polkas and 
trios, and waited through the D.C.’s and 
D.S.’s_ until the soul-stirring codas 
brought the compositions to a close. 
More than that, I have listened to un- 
pianistic accompaniments and finger-de- 
fying interludes, during which the per- 
spiring player shifted uncomfortably on 
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his feet, blew water from his horn or 
adjusted the reed, or stood as immova- 
ble as the rock of Gibraltar. 

I rebel. Give me compositions in 
which the piano and wind instrument 
each has an integral part—a message to 
offer—with contrasting themes that give 
moments of enjoyment to the listeners, 
and in which the emotions of the per- 
formers can speak through melody. I 
am not alone in my demands. But until 
the compositions of the new, schooled 
musicians are given a chance, I will not 
be satisfied. —Harto E. McCatt, Pro- 
fessor of Music, East Central State 
Teachers College, Ada, Oklahoma. 


Eliminate the District Contests? 


CHOOL administrators are beginning to 
S question the advisability of trans- 
porting large groups of boys and girls to 
numerous contests each year in order to 
be rated for eligibility to the state music 
contest. They never object to sending 
district winners to the state contest, but 
music directors are finding it increasingly 
difficult to secure a sympathetic hearing 
in regard to an elimination contest. 
Therefore, I would like to suggest a plan 
which would do away with the district 
contests, gain the approval of adminis- 
trators and save unnecessary transporta- 
tion and entrance fees. 

The plan is simply this: Bring the 
judges to the students instead of taking 
the students to the judges. 

This can be done with little change 
in the present organization. Judges 
selected by the district chairmen or the 
state music officials would travel to the 
schools in each district who wish to be 
rated or who wish to participate in the 
state music program. After completing 
the rating of schools in a district the 
judges would recommend organizations 
and soloists (two from each classifica- 
tion) to the state music contest. 

Our present rating plan makes such a 
method practical. A band, orchestra, 
chorus, soloist or ensemble is not sup- 
posed to be compared with other such 
groups in its classification, but is rated 
superior, excellent, good etc., on its own 
merit. A good judge can tell without 
comparison whether or not a musical or- 
ganization is superior. 

It would be the duty of the district 
chairman to arrange the itinerary for the 
judges and to utilize their time to the 
best advantage. Schools desiring to be 
rated would pay the judges. The present 
rate is fifteen dollars a day, plus ex- 
penses. Judges could visit and rate sev- 
eral schools in one day, and two or three 
neighboring schools might codperate in 
bringing the judges, which would make 
the cost negligible compared with the 
present cost of transportation plus en- 
trance fees. 

As for the judges, it would not be im- 
possible to find one good man capable 
of rating all the music in the district. 
Perhaps it would be more satisfactory 
to have a vocal and an instrumental 
judge traveling together to schools in the 
district. In any event, even if there 
were several judges, it would be cheaper 
for most schools than to send contestants 
to two or three contests. 

While it would take longer to judge 
a district under this plan, judges would 
be well paid for their work and visits 
to schools could be arranged to suit the 
convenience of the judges during a 
specified period of about one month. 
This month would end at least two weeks 
before the state contest in order to give 
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1940 NATIONAL CONTEST SELECTIONS 
CHORAL 


BAND .:- 





CLASS B: 


CLASS C: 


CLASS D: 


CLASS A: 
BACCHANALE (From “Samson and 


CLASS B: 


CLASS C: 


CLASS D: 
MINUET (From ‘‘Berenice’’). 
LONDONDERRY AIR.............. 


ORCHESTRA 


I OCT sccissnsinesssnstsssssssesnrserssssnsinimniesbions Floyd J. St. Clair $3.50 $5.00 $6.50 


iieaiiabinael Charles O'Neill 
bliaiiabid William Skeat 


THE THREE GRACES—Overture................ 
TINTAGEL—Overture.......ccccoscccssscossscsesccscsscccsee 


AMERICAN YOUTH—Overture................000. 
CHEVALIER—Overture............ccccccsscsssseesssesseees 
Oe eR vcsesnsessnnsencscoscssssecescasessecess 


ORCHESTRA 


peintinnmntai - BE. M. Pettee ........ 2.80 3.50 
siacmniiad Floyd J. St. Clair ......... 2.50 3.50 
eicaasaaiaaidicatanih J. S. Zamecnik .......... 1.50 2.50 


np Reais Ne Saint-Saens (Reibold) $4.25 $8.00 $9.50 
GRAND MARCH FROM “AIDA”—Act II 
PROCESSION OF THE MASTERSINGERS 

(From ‘Die Meistersinger’’ Act III)......... 


nical Verdi (Reibold) 4.25 8.00 9.50 
siiniaeanle Wagner (Reibold) 2.25 4.50 5.50 


TAMBOURIN (From ‘’Cephale and Procris”’)........ Gretry (Reibold) 1.75 4.00 5.00 


MARCHE FANTASTIQUE (Prelude from 
sianidepsiaiieah Bizet (Zamecnik) 1.75 4.00 5.00 


se ORY, Se 





— Arr. by Zamecnik 1.75 4.00 5.00 


CHORAL 


FOR MIXED VOICES—ACCOMPANIED 


Reg. Full Sym. 
Band Band Band 


3.00 4.50 6.00 
3.00 4.50 6.00 


Small Full Sym. 
Or. Or. Or. 


Handel (Zamecnik) 1.75 4.00 5.00 








AN2000 ARISE! ARISE! SHINE!.. 


EASY 
CR I . cccceeniceccnstcnnnenneensacecesnsnnenssessnsscnncesecccecccvnessccsvenverensenceesensesesonvncssend Sibelius .12 
C1511 JESUS, SAVIOUR, CAME TO THEE 
(Chorale from “Die Meistersinger’’ Act 1)..........csssseeeeeeesreneees Wagner .12 
C1505 PRAYER (From “Haensel and Gretel”’)........csseeeereeeseeneees Humperdinck .12 
C1506 PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING (Folk Song of the Netherlands).....Kremser .12 
MEDIUM 
C1500 AVE VERUM CORPUG.........cccccccocccccccccsccsessecssccosescsecsosccsescescssssscsessossossessesoees Mozart .12 
C1501 FROM THE REALM OF SOULS DEPARTED 
(From “Orpheus” Act II, Fifth Scene).......ssecseeeessesseeeesereseees von Gluck .12 
DIFFICULT ’ 
C1516 CHORUS OF BARBARIANS (from "Prince Igor,” Act 1)... Borodin .18 
C1520 TAMBOURIN (From “Cephale and PYoc;sis’’).......sssese Gretry .20 


FOR MIXED VOICES—UNACCOMPANIED 


EASY 
v7 RD TE Tae I Pr isciceresaceceesinrsisssoncnsmicnrenesossevenrsseecenceseonssnsseneel Kernell .15 
MEDIUM 
SER «= TS ee crerneictrrsiccitcnnransnninniiinimnnnianionimaies Zamecnik .15 
DIFFICULT 





Saicdosesbieliiecdiebaadesidandeadasasanila Levenson .18 





0189 THE CALL TO ARM6B.......... 


FOR MALE CHORUS—EASY 





0201 CRADLE SONG (SSA)........ 


0157 MOVING ALONG. ......cccscssersceseeseeeeneees 
0184 SING ME A CHANTEY WITH A YO-HEAVE-HO.... 


FOR FEMALE CHORUS—EASY 


seeeeeeceeeesensceeeersses 


musinnaansiiny .Creighton .15 
..2amecnik .15 


Wellesley .15 







scinisiiiienllvhie Brahms _ .15 





C1500 








FOR SMALL ENSEMBLES 


RF Fe i is ctntensricnntsnintnnininniintintnenntitnanninisintiianinioionnennieed Mozart .12 
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the selected schools an opportunity to 
prepare for that event. 

Nearly every school has a_ spring 
music program for the local public, at 
which time all musical numbers to be 
used in the forthcoming contests are 
presented. If district judges were 
present, such programs would be as 
stimulating to the students as a district 
contest, and certainly more interesting 
to the audience, particularly if the judges 
were to make a few remarks at the close 
of the program. The local public would 
support such a program much more en- 
thusiastically than if it were asked to 
contribute funds to send the music de- 
partment to some distant elimination 
contest. Also, if the judges later rec- 
ommended a local group to the state 


The Arcade 
CLEVELAND, O. 





contest, there would be no lack of sup- 
port from any community, as it would 
know that organization was worthy of 
support. 

This plan might save embarrassment 
to young organizations who wish to par- 
ticipate in the state music program, but 
who are afraid they might suffer by com- 
parison with older organizations. The 
judges could rate such groups privately 
and. offer sympathetic and helpful sug- 
gestions. It is logical to assume that 
such a program would encourage more 
participation in the state music program 
and thus better representation in the 
state contests. 

The present district contest has little 
to offer boys and girls from a social 
standpoint. Generally no opportunity is 
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Master-Key 


THE SUPREME PITCH 
INSTRUMENTS 


The master-key pitch pipes have fast become 
an almost inseparable accessory in Music 
Education. 

The master-key pitch 
standing for their— 
(1) High quality, clearness and accuracy of 
tone. 

(2) Ease in operation. All notes are arranged 
in rotation following one another in chromatic 
order. 

(3) Perfection in design. 
tractive in appearance. 
THE MASTER-KEY PITCH PIPES 
ARE CLEAN AND SANITARY 
For vocal use—Chromatic—Full Scale—13 keys; 
Diatonic—Natural Scale—8 keys. 


Ask your dealer for Master-Key Pitch 
Instruments. If he cannot supply you 
write us. 


WM. KRATT CO. 


988 Johnson Place, UNION, N. J. 


instruments are out- 


They are neat, at- 
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NEW* PRACTICAL METHOD 





You Do Not Have To Be 
A Music Teacher 


to teach music successfully. 
With the “Melody Fun” 
method any teacher can make 
rhythm, pitch, sight reading 
and sight singing understand- 
able and real fun for grade 


school children. 

This method includes the Ton- 
ette—an unbreakable, true-in- 
pitch, easy to play instrument— 
and “Melody Fun.” Instrument 
and book sell for only $1.35 with 
a substantial discount to 
schools. Educators everywhere 
acclaim “Melody Fun” a real 
advancement in child music 
training. So simple a_ kinder- 
garten child can master it; so 
scientific it will definitely im- 
prove the musical training of 





all elementary school children. 
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complete only $1.35 





special discount A 
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provided for boys and girls to get ac- 
quainted with music students from other 
schools, or even to observe what other 
groups are doing in a musical way. 
Many schools plan to have their or- 
ganizations arrive at the contest just in 
time to present their numbers and then 
leave as soon as possible thereafter. For 
a large group to travel several miles to 
play or sing two, or at most three, num- 
bers just to be rated by the judges seems 
hardly practical. 

The proposed plan would have the ap- 


| proval of administrators and the local 


public; the plan lends itself readily to 
our present rating system, and it would 
encourage more participation and better 
representation in the state music pro- 
gram. Why not consider bringing the 
judges to the students instead of taking 
the students to the judges?—W. F. Von 
Brock, Director of Music, Galion, Ohio. 


[Editors’ Note: From time to time 
music educators have debated the pros 
and cons of the plan outlined by Mr. 
Von Brock. In fact, the plan is similar 
in principle to procedures which have 
been followed in various localities for 
almost as many years as there have 
been music competitions. Mr. Von 
Brock’s contribution, therefore, is given 
space not with the thought of present- 
ing a new idea, but rather because of 
its interest in connection with the ever- 


current discussions of school music 
“competition - festivals,” “adjudicated 
festivals,” “home auditions,” “visiting 


adjudicators,” etc. etc.] 


Music Education in Teacher 
Training 
I AM very much interested in this sub- 
ject as touched upon in the Septem- 


ber JournaL by Howard H. Hanscom 
of Nebraska State Teachers College, 


| Wayne, and wish that music educators 











might take a more serious view of the 
conditions mentioned. For, just because 
a thing is, is not sufficient reason for 
allowing it to continue. Ner does it 
help much to argue the question, “Who 
Is to Blame for the Lack of Music Ed- 
ucation in Teacher Training?” 

It is a “vicious circle,” and the 
M.E.N.C. might well “cut in” and help 
insert some music education in teacher 
training. 

It is true that we cannot expect the 
colleges and training schools to make up 
for the lack of background—missing be- 
cause of the twelve years of “no music 
in the rural schools.” The concentrated 
dose of music, given in one semester, 
cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
supposed to fill the void. 

On the other hand, if music is now 
generally considered as an essential part 
of education, and a required subject in 
the curriculum of the public schools, is 
it right that these same colleges (train- 
ing schools) should certify their stu- 
dents as qualified to teach if they are 
not able to do so in all subjects? At 
least, the training schools should prop- 


| erly qualify their statements as to 
proficiency and equipment of their 
graduates. 


This, to my mind, is now the real flaw 
in “teacher education,” and, as a super- 
visor, having to do with such products 
and the makeshifts we find necessary 
in dealing with it, I really mean Flaw. 

However, there is one encouraging step 
forward in West Virginia, and so, per- 


| haps, in other states and localities as 


well. Some three or four years ago we 
adopted the “County Unit Plan” in our 
school system, which, while working 
some hardships on some of the older and 
more settled city administrations, is be- 


ginning to prove the salvation of the 
rural districts, particularly in music. 

Out of a total of fifty-five counties, 
some forty-eight now have county direc- 
tors of music, or travelling teachers. 
Through a strange law, passed by our 
Legislature at the same time the county 
unit came in, and because of corrupt 
practices among the then organized dis- 
trict supervisors who were really as- 
sistants to the county superintendents, it 
is unlawful to have “any supervisors, by 
any name, whatsoever.” Hence the term 
“travelling teachers” has been adopted 
in most counties. And, fortunately, 
some of these have a real vision, and 
are earnestly attempting to put across a 
music program. They are not only visit- 
ing the outlying schools, and teaching in 
them, but they are holding weekly 
classes for the teachers, and coaching 
them in the work, thus building up the 
“background” heretofore missing. This, 
of course, is getting at the root of things 
and will eventually work out the solu- 
tion to the problem. 

At the same time, I want to put the 
blame right where it belongs, and be- 
lieve that in our “standardizing” we 
should insist on certificates that certify. 
—J. Henry Francis, Director of Music, 
Kanawha County Schools, Charleston, W. 
Va., and President, West Virginia Music 
Educators Association. 
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Monotones 


| age Journal Readers is an excellent 
innovation, serving as a clearing 
house both for those readers who agree 
and those who disagree. In the Septem- 
ber issue, Dorothy Mancha’s article on 
monotones and her reference to an earlier 
article by Mr. Blind remind us again that 
no scientific data on monotones and their 
treatment has been published. 

For the past ten years at the three 
training schools of our University of 
California at Los Angeles, my colleague, 
Laverna L. Lossing, and I have been 
keeping data on the monotones, follow- 
ers and normal voices among our hun- 
dreds of children. We are at present 
compiling this data into a clearer and 
more simplified form. 

Wouldn’t it be most helpful for the 
goal of every child becoming a normal 
singer, if supervisors and teachers of 
music would gather some data this year 
as to the monotone situation in their 
hamlet or city? Let’s remove our light 
from “under the bushel.” — Heten C. 
Dit, Supervisor of Music Training, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
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From a Southern Member 


HE articles in the Mustc Epucators 

JouRNAL are most interesting and 
varied. The magazine is especially val- 
uable to us in the South, particularly 
since many times it is the only direct 
contact we have with the National Con- 
ference—Leta Kitts, Music Supervisor, 
Birmingham (Ala.) Public Schools. 
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Harmony Through Music 


(Continued from page 16) 





tional value, except for chord distinction, 
is probably slight. Not all keys or in- 
tervals need to be learned in an initial 
course in high school. Why worry a 
first-year student with such rarities as 
G-sharp minor or diminished thirds? 

Ear training and keyboard facility are 
in many respects of more importance to 
the average student than written har- 
mony, but since the opportunities for 
creative work are less in these phases 
(except in improvisation), it is proba- 
bly desirable to make the course center 
around writing. However, there should 
be a definite aural and keyboard appli- 
cation of what is done in harmony. This 
application may vary greatly in intensity. 

Since aural perception is the basis of 
music and is not limited by lack of key- 
board facility, it should be especially 
stressed. It may be of three types: (1) 
recognition of the most general and ob- 
vious characteristics such as cadences, 
meter, etc.; (2) recognition of chord 
qualities, major, minor, or dissonant; and 
(3) the actual writing of the outside 
voices and naming of the chords. Any 
class should reach the second level and 
experiment with simple material on the 
third level. However, great care must 
be taken to select music for dictation 
which is pleasing and easy enough to 
write. 

The amount of keyboard harmony is 
naturally limited by the pianistic ability 
of the class, although here again all the 
class should participate in some realiza- 
tion of music at the piano. Playing by 
ear should be encouraged through the 
harmonization of familiar songs and the 
repetition of short melodic and harmonic 
fragments first played by the instructor. 
Some students who have difficulty ex- 
pressing themselves on paper will often 
improvise readily, and this, too, should 
be fostered. Those who play some or- 
chestral instrument should be helped in 
applying what they learn to their instru- 
ment, although naturally the application 
will be more melodic than harmonic. 

With all of musical literature as a 
textbook, the task of the instructor be- 
comes correspondingly interesting and 
difficult. But if he will let the music— 
real music—speak for itself, discarding 
figured bass and all that it stands for, 
problems of interest and technique will 
disappear and the so-called “theory” 
course will be found instead to be not a 
mass of useless and unrelated technicali- 
ties, but, in the words of a recent book, 
an adventure in “discovering music.” 





In Bebalf of the Wives 


(Continued from page 26) 





One could take paragraphs to describe 
the mental agonies of the band leader’s 
wife when we “forgot the music.” On 
one occasion, the band, scheduled to play 
at our institute, forty miles away over a 
tortuous mountain route, had chartered 
a special train. Four miles out of town, 
it was discovered that the music was not 
riding with us, so off the train and back 
to town my husband ran, picked up the 
music, jumped into our automobile, and 
tore over the highway, which followed 
the same mountainous route, to arrive a 
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quarter-hour before the train. Being on 
the train, it was my duty to maintain 
the dignity, calm and cheerful mien ex- 
pected of the band director’s wife—while 
at the same time imagining myself the 
band director’s widow because of the ter- 
rible things that might be happening on 
that wild dash over mountain roads. If 
we wives could get together, many such 
tales could be told — some humorous, 
some tragic, but all experiences that 
could happen only to us. 


Certainly it is not entirely easy to be 
a loving helpmate to these busy men 
who still in many places are pioneering 
in public school music. It is a constant 
nerve strain we are under, an everlast- 
ing program of encouragement and op- 
timism we must carry out, a never end- 
ing effort on our part to keep the balance 
wheel in place in the slave-driving pro- 
grams our husbands must follow. But 
being of the temperament they are, I 
wonder if our husbands would lead a 
serene, peaceful life if they could? 
They’d be sure to find some molehill to 
turn into a mountain. 

And did I say I wished I had majored 
in something other than music? No, I 
don’t really. Being a musician puts me 
on an even basis with my husband’s stu- 
dents, keeps me in close contact with his 
daily problems, makes me patient and 
tolerant where a non-musical wife might 
be excused for failing to be sympathetic. 

This life I lead is full of unexpected- 
ness and thrills. And on behalf of my- 
self and my friends who are also the 
wives of music directors in _ schools 
throughout the land, and who are re- 
peating and experiencing the same 
things I have put down here, I want to 
say, we love it! 
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D EEPLY AS SOME OF Us may deplore 
the overemphasis placed nowadays on 
the athletic motif in our institutions of 
learning, it is consoling to remember 
that other forces are at work in educa- 
tion which tend to strike a decent bal- 
ance. Possibly never in the annals of 
mankind has the task of the educator 
been more consciously in the minds of 
the citizenry than now. 

Discovery has been made that the ed- 
ucator wields—or can wield—tremendous 
power in shaping the lives of those who 
come under his tutelage. In the highly 
specialized field of music education, the 
teacher is privileged to awaken not 
alone the mind of the student, but his 
soul. 

Alfred Mirovitch, whose address de- 
livered at the M.T.N.A. convention in 
Washington last December has _ been 
printed in condensed form in a fall issue 
of Music Teachers’ Review, has this to 
Say: 

“Seldom, if ever, throughout the his- 
tory of the world, has education been 
called upon to perform as far-reaching 
a task in the service of a nation, a race— 
in the service of civilization itseli—as it 
is today. There are great forces moving 
in the world today, which by precept and 
implication are trying to destroy all that 
Democracy stands for—our whole con- 
cept of the real values of life, the dignity 
of life itself. 

“Tt is not merely brute force we are 
opposing; we are opposing a destructive 
philosophy of life. It is the Human 
Spirit which is at a crisis today. And to 
defend it, education is perhaps the most 
powerful weapon 

“Tf we have this passionate awareness 
of our great responsibility . . . should 
we not examine our entire ap- 
proach, our attitude toward the teaching 
of music, as well as the measure of our 
own preparedness to meet the greater 
demands of our time and the needs of 
the rising generation? Should we not 
ask ourselves why every year thousands 
of children and young people give up— 
or are made to give up—music after 
only a very few years of study? , 

“Let us resolve . . to teach as pri- 
marily devoted to the great cause of 
music, and in full realization of what 
music will mean in the life of the in- 
dividual and for the nation. Let us re- 
solve . . . to give unstintingly and to 
all who manifest their earnestness in 
seeking knowledge. Let us make even 
the humblest disciple feel keenly that we 
are leading him on the same road toward 
beauty and accomplishment—even mone: 
he may not go far along that road . 3 


+ f 


THE SEASON for renewing the bonds 
of friendship lies close at hand. Scoff 
as one may at the rank commercialism 
of the greeting card industry, there is no 
denying that a message from a distant 
and time-tried crony at Christmas sends 
a wave of happiness through the hard- 
est of arteries. Let us forget that some- 
one is making capital out of the noblest 
emotion of which the human heart is 
capable —that is not our worry. Our 
concern is to see that we remain worthy 
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of the friendships that have come our 
way. 

Friends why be ashamed that 
we cherish them, and to remind them of 
it once (if not oftener) every year? 
True, there is slight significance attached 
to the greeting sent by Mrs. X to Mrs. 
W unless some real feeling goes with it. 
Still, in a world harrassed by man’s in- 
humanity to man, one can conceive of 
things more harmful and more unneces- 
sary than the most perfunctory of holi- 
day cards. 

As put so eloquently by Blair: 


“Friendship, mysterious cement 
of the soul, 

Sweetener of life, and solder 
of society, 

I owe thee much; thou hast 
deserved from me 

Far, far beyond what I can ever 


pay.” 
+ tf 


Ir IS COMMON KNOWLEDGE that the 
presence of women in the personnel of 
the great symphony orchestras is infre- 
quent in the extreme. This discrimina- 
tion does not, however, prevent the ladies 
from playing most capably in organiza- 
tions of their own, such as the Los An- 
geles Women’s Symphony (credited by 
Time with being the oldest) and the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Symphony (credited by 
Time with being the finest). 

This season the Chicago Woman's 
Symphony abandoned its policy of en- 
gaging only women conductors, and in- 
troduced a man to their podium. So 
far, Mr. Izler Solomon has given excel- 
lent satisfaction to both orchestra and 
audience, although he has made some 
radical changes in the former. 

The new leader’s name lends itself 
readily to the turning of a witty phrase 
by those Chicagoans so inclined; hence 
in that city the new combination is 
dubbed “Solomon and His Wives” and 
“87 Girls and a Man.” None of the fun- 
making has caused the orchestra any un- 
easiness, it may be assumed, since they 
are receiving favorable attention from 
the local critics, who seem to agree that 
(to quote Time once more) “a man was 
what the Woman’s Symphony has 
needed all along.” 


¢ tf 


ONE OF THE high grade programs on 
the ether today is, as we all know, the 
one called “Information Please.” That 
such a program can be maintained over 
a considerable period of time, with an 
audience sufficiently large to justify its 
continuance, is a remarkable symbol of 
the advance in public thinking. America 
Marches On culturally, and nothing is 
more indicative of this progress than the 
popularity of “Information Please.” 

It may be argued, of course, that at 
least part of the program’s appeal is at- 
tributable to the human love of a sport- 
ing proposition —and hearing questions 
propounded which stand a fair chance 
of stumping the persons questioned is un- 
deniably a sporting affair. 

The participants in this radio offering 
are individuals whose mental equipment 
is decidedly above the average; a man 


like Oscar Levant, for example, shows 
himself so brilliant as to leave his hear- 
ers amazed and gasping. His knowledge 
seems inexhaustible; indeed, he appears 
well-nigh omniscient, so tremendous and 
varied is his acquaintance with fact. 

Thus it does not surprise us to find 
Mr. Levant’s current articles in Harp- 
er’s, fascinating and informative. Writ- 
ing of the foremost orchestral leaders of 
the present day, he reveals the by-now- 
expected powers of analysis and criti- 
cism. His first article, called “Music in 
Aspic,” concerned the great orchestras 
from the angle of the players in relation 
to their conductors. His second consists 
of a summary of reasons why, in his 
opinion, “Koussevitzky, Toscanini and 
Stokowski” (as the heading reads) are 
unequalled today in their sphere. 

To the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Mr. Levant accords the palm by rating 
it “unquestionably the greatest in the 
world,” a judgment in which he will have 
the enthusiastic support of many de- 
votees. Harper’s is authority for the 
news that, on the personal side, Author 
Levant is “tall, lean, and dark . . . not 
yet thirty years old started out 
as a child prodigy studied with 
Arnold Schoenberg . has written a 
string quartet, a piano concerto, and a 
number of other works . 


+ f 


History IN A GARDEN, as seen by F. 
V. H., contributor to the “Line o’ Type 
or Two”: 

“T strolled in a spacious garden. 

“American and Chinese elms, English 
hawthorns and Italian Lombardys I 
found in cordial comradeship; Austrian 
and Scotch pines, Swedish, Greek and 
Irish junipers snugly clustered with 
Norway spruce and Japanese yews; 
congenial groups of Russian olives, Span- 
ish tamarix, Persian, Hungarian, and 
French lilacs neatly bordered the German 
iris —and all living together in perfect 
accord! 

“I marveled at such harmony and 
friendliness. No sign of hatred or envy 
was apparent.” 


+ = 


Wovutp you FAIN forget wars and 
rumors of wars at the approaching 
Christmastide? If so, and you desire 
help in invoking the correct humor for 
carol-singing, hanging up stockings, eat- 
ing plum pudding and kindred season- 
able pursuits, it is recommended that 
you turn again (for you have no doubt 
already read it) to page 179 of Ogden 
Nash’s_ collection of nonsense verse 
called I’m a Stranger Here Myself, 
where a poem is found headed “Merry 
Christmas, Nearly Everybody.” 

The copyright restrictions are very 
rigid, but at the risk of landing rather 
unpleasantly in jail this Yuletide, a hint 
of the theme of the poem must be given, 
for what could be more apropos than 
Ogden Nash’s sentiment: 

“Hence my thesis... 

Which is that I think it is much 
nicer to have a nice Christmas 
than to blow somebody to 
es. e 
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Above. MOOSEHEART (ILL.) HIGH SCHOOL 
TROMBONE QUARTET, coached by Bandmaster 
Frederick N. Schwarz. Ist Division winners, Re- 
ion 3. 100% Conn equipp pea. Eugene This, 6-H: 
yeorge Murphy, 32 “Hi; Jallace Nichols, 32-H; 
Eugene Powers, 30 


Right, MOOSEHEART (ILL.) HIGH SCHOOL 
FRENCH HORN QUARTET, coached by Band- 
master Frederick N. Se hwarz. Ist Division win- 
ners, Region 3, All Conn equipped: Joseph Har- 
rant, 6-D; John Del aangen, 6-D; Frank Will, 
6-D; Clarence Newman, 4- 


Above. JEFFERSON H. S. SAXOPHONE SEXTET, 
Lafayette, Ind. Ist Division, Region 3. Five mem- 
bers shown all play Conn saxophones; Philip Mul- 
ler, 12-M baritone; George Hart, 14-M bass; Ed- 
ward Minniear, tenor; Robert Fischer, tenor: and 
Merle Rose, Conn tenor and alto saxophones and 
Conn clarinet. 
& 
a 


Below, SCOTTSBLUFF (NEBR.) CORNET bag ae 
Division, Region 9. Arden Houser, Conn 80-A Vic- 
tor cornet ; , AA Colbert, Conn Conn ueror 40. 

cornet; and Leonard Bates. Scottsbluff’s fourth 
winning trio in 4 years. 








Right.GRINNELL (IOWA) 
CLARINET QUARTET, 
coached by Bandmaster 
Paul W. Behm, Ist Divi- 
sion, Region 2. Three out 
of four play Conns. Left 
to right: Julie Macy; 
Lester Rilea, Conn 444-N; 
Mary Ann Howell, Conn 
472-N alto; Dorothy Lin- 
coln, Cuan 452-N bass. 


Above. MONTROSE (COLO.) H. 
S. BRASS SEXTET, coached by 
Bandmaster Loyde Hillyer. Ist 
Division, Region 10. Five out of 
six play Conns. Left to right: 
Dean Vaughn, 38-K sousaphone; 
Norman Vote, Conn euphonium; 
Ewalt Anderson, 4-H trombone; 
Jack Hughes, Conn French horn; 
Bill Hubert; Billy Paul, 80-A 
Victor cornet. 


hte UZ 


Winnine ensemble performance at the region- 
al contests calls for good teamwork, good coaching 
and good instruments. Year after year the competi- 
tion gets keener and those who win the coveted 
1st division honors are entitled to plenty of credit. 
We congratulate these fine groups of champions and 
their coaches and ask you to note that 33 out of 36 
individual players won with Conns. All school mu- 
sicians and directors will find that it pays to insist 
on Conn equipment. Ask your Conn dealer or write 
us for free tothe Please mention instrument. 


C. G. CONN, Ld., 1242 Conn Blidg., Elkhart, Indiana 


ONN 


STRUMENTS 


Above. CAMDEN (ARK.) CORNET 
QUARTET, coached by Bandmaster 
L. E. Crumpler. Ist Division, Re- 
gion 7. 100% Conn equipped: James 
Bechtelheimer, 22-B trumpet; 
Buddy Kennedy, Victor Special! cor- 
net: Felix Loney, Victor Special 
cornet; Leslie Crumpler, Victor 
Special cornet. 





Above. ARCADE (N. Y.) TRUMPET 
TRIO, coached by Bandmaster An- 
thony Gorruso, Ist Division, Region 
4. Two out of three in Conns. Left 
to right ; Lewis Merrill, Hubert Richie 
and Robert Greatwood 


te STERLING MORTON (CHICAGO, 

L.) H. S. CORNET TRIO, coached 
by Bandmaster John Sovinec. Ist Divi- 
sion, Region 3. Left to right: Harold 
Beranek, George Olisar_and Jerry 
Hustak. ‘All play Conn Victor 80- 
cornets, 


ALL CONN TESTIMONIALS GUARANTEED TO BE VOLUNTARY AND GENUINE EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION FOR WHICH NO PAYMENT OF ANY KIND HAS BEEN OR WILL BE MADE 
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1940 National Contest List 
CLARINET SOLOS 


with Piano acc. by Famous 
French Masters 


FANTAISIE DE CONCERT— Avon $1.00 
ARABESQUE FANTASIE— Jeanjean 1.00 
PIECE ROMANTIQUE— Niverd ..... 1.00 
PETITE PIECE— Quet ——..._.__._.. 1.00 
FANTAISIE ITALIENNE— Delmas — 2.00 
| (Contest solo Paris Conservatory Contest) 
| AU CLAIR DE LA LUNE—Jeanjean 3.00 
(with 8 symphonic variations) 


E FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE 


SOLO with Piano acc. 


PREMIER SOLO DE CONCOURS— 
G. Pares (first contest solo) $1.00 


B FLAT TENOR SAXOPHONE 
SOLO with Piano acc. 


PREMIER SOLO DE CONCERT— 
F. Combelle (first concert solo) ~$1.00 


| SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 
| 








With Score 
arr. by S. C. Thompson 
published for: 1st E Flat Alto, 2nd E Flat 
Alto, B Flat Tenor, E Flat Baritone 
Saxophones 


PRICES FOR SCORE AND PARTS 
HILDIGUNGSMARCH— Grieg — —.—$ .90 
PRAELUDIUM— Jarnefelt —....... .90 
ANGELUS— Massenet —.—........... 1.20 
MARCHE— Massenet —.... ............ 1.20 
DER FREISCHUTZ OVERTURE— 

Carl von | § 
MARRIAGE OF FIGARO OVERTURE— 

Wolfgang Mozart 1.55 


NOBILITY 
Grand Processional March for Orchestra 
by: Arthur Sullivan. Very effective for 
school processions, concert programs and 
graduation exercises. 


8.0. and Piano, $ .75, F.O. and Piano, $1.15 


Rosey OrcHestra ALBUMS 


8 different albums containing 137 compo- 
sitions. Economical and diversified. Com- 
plete catalog sent ‘on request. 


ALFRED MUSIC CO., Inc. 























145 West 457rn St... New YorK 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN 
National School Music 
Competition - Festivals 

1940 


112 pages. Contains rules, mformation, re- 
vised music lists for band, orchestra, chorus, 
instrumental and vocal solos and ensembles. 


35c Postpaid 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHES- 
TRA AND VOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 











HIGHEST RATEO IN UNITED STATES 


sae ab 
w: NURAVER SRR 


'= SINCE §'90O6 
+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES + 


+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED + 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 


ZRAYNER: 


* DALHEIM &CO. 


20354 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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PHONOGRAPH REVIEWS _ 


PAuL J. WEAVER 





RECORDS FOR CHILDREN 


Two of the most exciting recent re- 
cordings are announced as intended for 
children, and will find wide use among 
people of all ages—they are childlike, 
rather than childish, in the simplicity 
and directness of their appeal. One of 
them is called Little Black Sambo’s 
Jungle Band, Victor set BC-17, three 
10-inch records; the other is Proko- 
fieff’s Peter and the Wolf, Victor set 
M-566, four 12-inch records. The Sambo 
Band, concocted by Paul Wing and 
Frank Novak, retains the spirit and 
charm of the familiar child’s book, and 
by means of very clever music and 
narration contains a complete (though 
disguised) exposition of the whole idea 
of ensemble music and the whole idea 
of polyphonic music. The Prokofieff 
work uses exactly the same plan of il- 
lustrated narration of a fanciful and 
charming tale; it is much more pre- 
tentious music, as one would infer from 
the fact that it is done by Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony. Whether it 
is better music than the Sambo Band, 
and whether it accomplishes its pur- 
poses more effectively, are at least de- 
batable questions. It may shock some 
music teachers to know that this re- 
viewer has recently given a lecture on 
polyphony to a group of college upper- 
classmen, using as illustrations the 
Sambo Band and the Sanctus from Pal- 
estrina’s Missa Papae Marcelli. 

The Junior Programs Opera Com- 
pany is responsible for an intriguing 
recording based on Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
opera, The Tale of Tzar Saltan, and 
called The Bumble-Bee Prince; Victor 
set BC-14. A mixture of narration and 
singing is supported by a continuous 
accompaniment on piano and Hammond 
organ. Many teachers will find this a 
very useful recording. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Ernest Bloch’s Suite for Viola and 
Piano is a work of compelling beauty, 
and is gloriously performed by William 
Primrose and Fritz Kitzinger; Victor 
set M-575. This is Bloch at his best, 
writing in a free but always interesting 
style, and imparting to his music that 
fervid mysticism and impassioned ex- 
pression which stems from his race and 
of which he is this generation’s most 
effective spokesman. 

Four very fine recordings of sonatas 
for violin and piano have recently been 
released: the Beethoven No. 8, in G@ 
Major, Op. 30, No. 3, played by Nathan 
Milstein and Artur Balsam, Columbia 
set X-137; the Lekue in @ Major, 
played by Hepzibah and Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Victor set M-579; the Mozart No. 
39, in B Flat Major, K. 454, played by 
Denise Soriano and Magda Tagliafero, 
Columbia set X-131; and the Schumann 
in A Minor, Op. 105, played by Adolf 
Busch and Rudolf Serkin, Victor set 
M-551. In all four cases, the perform- 
ances are of superior quality; the Lekue 
work, one which makes great technical 
and musical demands, is now recorded 
for the first time. The Schumann work 
is seldom programmed, which makes the 
recording all the more welcome. 

There are two excellent recordings of 
string quartets, both by Bohemian com- 
~osers: the Dohnanyi No. 2, in D Flat 
Major, Op. 15, played by the Roth 
Quartet, a resonant full-bodied, excit- 
ing work, Columbia set M-367; and the 
Dvorak No. 3 in E Flat Major, Op. 51, 
played by the Lener Quartet, Columbia 
set M-369, a work filled with the Sla- 
vonic folk idioms which characterize 
all of the earlier music of this great 
peasant composer. 


A quintet of ancient instruments, La 
Societe des Instruments Anciens (which 
means the Casadesus family group) 
Plays on Columbia set X-132 a rather 
thin-blooded but pleasant suite com- 
posed by the leader of the group: 
Henri Casadesus’ Les Recreations de la 
Campagne. 

A sextet composed of the Lener 
Quartet and two horns played by Aubrey 
and Dennis Brain gives a fine perform- 
ance of one of the most charming 
chamber compositions by Mozart, Diver- 
timento No. 17,in D Major, EK. 334. The 
adagio and the first minuet in this five- 
movement suite are among the choicest 
compositions of the classic school. 

Two fine recordings have been re- 
leased of music for chamber orchestra. 
The first of these is a stunning per- 
formance of Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
No. 5 by Weingartner and the London 
Philharmonic, Columbia set X-142. The 
other presents eighteenth century Eng- 
lish music which is almost totally un- 
known in this country, finely played by 
Arthur Fiedler’s Sinfonietta, Victor set 
M-609; it contains a Miniature Suite by 
John Christopher Smith, the protegé 
and great friend of Handel during his 
later years, and an overture called The 
Power of Music by William Boyce, 
Smith’s somewhat better-known con- 
temporary. For courses in the history 
of music, this set is a fine acquisition. 


BAND MUSIC 


A set which should be very useful in 
schools is called Famous American 
Marches, Victor set P-5. It contains 
familiar and less familiar pieces by 
Sousa, Zimmerman, McCoy, Goldman, 
Bigelow and Meecham. The perform- 
ance is by Edwin Franko Goldman and 
his band, which is sufficient proof of 
the fine standards exhibited. 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC 

American Music for Orchestra is a 
well arranged forty-minute program 
selected by Howard Hanson, finely pre- 
sented by him as conductor of the 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orches- 
tra; Victor set M-608. The set includes 
Chadwick’s Jubilee, a2 more interesting 
piece than many of the concert over- 
tures often used for program openers; 
the Dirge from MacDowell’s Indian 
Suite; Paine’s Prelude to Oedipus Ty- 
rannus; Kent Kennan’s Night Soliloquy; 
and Griffes’ The White Peacock. Dr. 
Hanson, long recognized as a champion 
of American music, has never done @ 
better service for this cause; for he has 
vividly proved his point with a program 
which is worthy of the finest conduc- 
tors, orchestras and audiences to be 
found anywhere, in any country. 

As though to supplement this move- 
ment, Howard Barlow and the Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony give a complete 
performance of the MacDowell Indian 
Suite, (Suite No. 2, Op. 48), of which 
Dr. Hanson included the slow move- 
ment, Columbia set M-373. This power- 
ful work is probably the best composi- 
tion so far based on melodies of North 
American Indian tribes. The fine per- 
formance and recording add to the 
value of this interesting and useful 
release. 

Beethoven. A superlatively fine re- 
cording of Symphony No. 1 is played by 
Toscanini and the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra; also included in the volume 
is an equally fine performance of 
Brahms’ Tragic Overture, Op. 81, Vic- 
tor set M-507. Symphony No. 2 is at 
last available in a first-rate perform- 
ance and recording: by Weingartner 
and the London Symphony, Columbia 
set M-377. Weingartner continues what 
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it is hoped will be a complete Beethoven 
orchestral recording, by making two 
other sets with the London Philhar- 
monic: SBleven Viennese Dances and 
the Second Entr’acte from Egmont, 
Columbia set X-133; and Die Weihe des 
Hauses Overture and The Death of 
Clarchen from Egmont, Columbia set 
X-140. The dances and the overture are 
relatively unimportant Beethoven; and 
these two Egmont excerpts are definite- 
ly not so good as the familiar overture 
to that work; but all four compositions 
should have a chance to be known, and 
are rarely heard in concerts or broad- 
casts and are therefore welcome in these 
fine recorded performances. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has made yet 
another Bizet Carmen Suite, and, so 
far as recordings go, has done the best 
job of anyone to date, Columbia set X- 
144. His arrangement contains the pre- 
ludes to all four acts, the boys’ Garde 
Montante chorus from Act I, the Danse 
Boheme and the Chanson Boheme. The 
performance and recording could hardly 
have been improved upon. 

By far the best recorded version of 
the Elgar Enigma Variations is the new 
one by Sir Adrian Boult and the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, Victor set M-475. 

Howard Barlow and the Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony have made a 
very fine recording of the complete 
Goldmark Rustic Wedding Symphony, 
Op. 26. The second and third move- 
ments of this work are well known; 
the others deserve to be, especially the 
fine Theme and Variations, First Move- 
ment, Columbia set M-385. 

The same artists are also to be 
thanked for a fine performance of 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 98, in B Flat 
Major, Columbia set M-370. Number 4 
of the Salomon symphonies, this work 
is not, but should be, as well known and 
as often heard as the Surprise, the 
Military and others of the set. 

Fiedler and the Boston Pops Orches- 
tra give a stunning performance of 
Ravel’s Bolero, and fill out the set with 
a clever “piéce characteristique,” Hal- 
vorsen’s March of the Boyards, Victor 
set M-552. 

The first really good recorded per- 
formance of Respighi’s The Fountains 
of Rome is now released, the perform- 
ance by John Barbirolli and the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony, Victor 
set M-576. This highly poetical music 
is among the finest modern Italian com- 
positions. 

CONCERTOS 

Bloch’s Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra is played by Szigeti with the 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra under 
Charles Munch, Columbia set M-380. 
The first performance of this work was 
given less than two years ago by 
Szigeti and the Cleveland Orchestra. It 
is much more complex music than the 
viola suite reviewed above, and hence 
seems less spontaneous and somewhat 
less immediate in its appeal; but a 
single hearing convinces one that this 
is an important work, worth learning 
and knowing. 

Liszt at his best is heard in Concerto 
No. 1, played by Emil Sauer and the 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra under 
Weingartner, Columbia set M-371. And 
Liszt at almost, if not quite his worst, 
is heard in the Pantasia on Beethoven’s 
Ruins of Athens, a worthless rehashing 
of a fine original, not saved even by the 
brilliant performance given to it by 
Egon Petri and the London Philhar- 
monic under Leslie Howard, Columbia 
set X-136. 

OPERETTA 

Lovers of Victor Herbert’s charming 
music (and who isn’t?) will be delighted 
with the new album of his operatic 
medleys containing the best tunes from 
Naughty Marietta, Mademoiselle Mo- 
diste, The Fortune Teller, Babes in Toy- 
land, Sweethearts, and The Red Mill, 
Victor set C-33. Mr. Shilkret and the 
Victor Salon Orchestra are assisted by 
a group of able singers. 
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Outstanding — among the 
Fite Simmons Operetta SSenvenees 


HIGH SCHOOL 


ROBIN HOOD, INC. 
Martens-Benedict 
A rollicking version of the Robin Hood story, with some 
of the finest music Allan Benedict has ever written. 
Price $1.50 


IN OLD VIENNA 
(Pickles) 
Wilson-Crane-Benedict 
The operetta which wins everybody with its lovely 
music, sparkling dialog and romantic plot. Price $1.50 


TULIP TIME 


Morgan-Johnson 
A delightful comedy in a Dutch setting. E - 
duce—brilliantly effective. Price $1.50 ° an 


GRADES 


KAY AND GERDA 


Hazel Watts Cooke 
A delightful adaptation of the fairy tale by Hans 
Christian Anderson. Price 75c 


THE KING’S SNEEZES 
Atwater-Thomas 


An imaginative story children love, set with appealing 
music. Price 75c 














Send for our complete catalogue of Operettas and 
Cantatas for all grades and occasions. 


H. T. FITZSIMONS Co. 
23 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago III. 























New and Important Additions to the Famous 


SACRED CHORUS SERIES 


Edited and Arranged by 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


For Christmas 
“Song of the Nativity’ - - - XVth Century, English 


A lovely old world melody with charming words in a 
most attractive arrangement. 
For Mixed Choir and Solo (or Junior Choir) 15 cents 


“A Heavenly Song Is Sung” - - - - Swiss Folksong 
An imaginative arrangement of a taking folk melody 
from Switzerland, ending with a timely Prayer for Peace. 
For Mixed Voices, 12 cents 
For S.A. or Unison, 12 cents 


“Sweet Was the Song” - - - - - John Attey, 1662 


A “different” lullaby with an effective pianissimo ending. 
Fine program number. 

For Mixed Voices, 15 cents 
Accompaniment for Violin, Cello and Harp, $1.00 per set 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. apni mem a 
ew York 


Agents for NOVELLO & CO., London 























Adjudication Forms 


are available for use at the district, state and regional competition-festivals. These form ill 
mailed prepaid at the cost price of ‘$1.00 for each hundred. dada 


Write to 
“4 Headquarters Office, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Suite 840, Chicago, Illinois 
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A NEW NOTE OF ECONOMY IN THE 
BAND INSTRUMENT WORLD! 


Fe quality Band Instruments at econom- 
ical prices—WINDSORS challenge the 
World! Designed particularly for remark- 
able ease of blowing. High notes are easy 
to reach . . . low register is full and clear. 
Created by leading craftsmen in the band 
instrument city. Produced in one of Elk- 
hart's best equipped factories, WINDSORS 
are brought to you with years of knowledge 
in band instrument making. The Windsor 
line is complete. They are priced so no 
one need neglect a musical education— 
built to give entire satisfaction, and years 
of service. See them! Try theml fo 
pare them! Match their quality and price 
with others. Send a antl card today for 
all the details about the latest models and 
information about how you can secure 
WINDSORS for your band. Address De- 
partment |201-A—Elkhart Band Instrument 
Company, Elkhart, Indiana, 


THE WINDSOR CORNET in 
THE WINDSOR TROMBONE case 


Either Silver Plated with Gold Bell or 
Gold Lacquered over Polished Brass 


WINDSOR sissies 


1201A 


THE WINDSOR TRUMPET 445 00 








National Competition- Festivals 
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REGION NINE 
East Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 


4 Kansas City, Missouri, will be host to the 1940 Competition- 
Festival, to be held May 9-11. At the Regional Board of 
Control meeting in Kansas City in May of this year, plans 
were discussed for both the 1940 and 1941 Competition-Festi- 
vals. Competition events include: Band (concert and sight 
reading), marching band; Chorus (concert and sight reading); 
Glee Clubs (concert and sight reading); Orchestra (concert 
and sight reading); Small Ensembles: (a) instrumental—string, 
brass and wood wind; (b) vocal—boys’ quartet, girls’ trio, 
girls’ quartet, mixed quartet and madrigal singers; Solos: 
(a) instrumental—string (including piano and harp), wood 
wind, brass, percussion and baton twirling; (b) vocal—high, 
medium and low, in both male and female voices. 

The Region Nine Clinic took place December 7-9 in Beatrice, 
Nebr. Clinic directors were: (Vocal) Arthur Westbrook, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; (Orchestra) Leo Kucinski, Sioux City, Ia.; (Band) 
Carleton Stewart, Mason City, Ia. An All-State High School 
Orchestra, Band, and Chorus, with 90 to 100 players each, 
were used as clinic demonstration groups and also gave a 
combined concert December 9. 

Officers of Region Ten are: Chairman—Lytton S. Davis, 
Board of Education, Omaha, Nebr.; Secretary-Treasurer—Dean 
E. Douglass, State Dept. of Education, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Vice-Chairmen: (Band) John T. Roberts, 2533 E. Eleventh 
Ave., Denver, Colo.; (Orchestra) Arthur G. Harrell, Kearney 
Public Schools, Kearney, Nebr.; (Vocal) Dean E. Douglass. 

Address all inquiries concerning the 1940 Competition-Festi- 
val to Wilfred C. Schlager, 228 Library Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


REGION TEN 


South Idaho, East Nevada, Utah, West Colorado, Southwest 
Wyoming 


4 The 1940 Competition-Festival will take place early in May 
at Grand Junction, Colorado. 

Region Ten will hold a Band, Orchestra and Vocal Clinic at 
the Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, January 21-24. 
A. R. McAllister, Joliet, Illinois will represent the National 
School Music Competition-Festivals Committee and will be 
guest conductor of the band. For further information regard- 
ing this event, communicate with N. W. Christiansen at the 
college, who will be director of the clinic. 

Officers of Region Ten are: Chairman—wW. H. Terry (address 
all inquiries concerning the 1940 Competition-Festival to Mr. 
Terry); Vice-Chairman—R. G. Ayres, Box 351, Delta, Colo.; 
Secretary-Treasurer—J. F. Beatie, Grand Junction, Colo. 


VOCAL SELECTION COMMITTEES 


= SELECTION COMMITTEES for 1940-41 have been an- 
nounced by Mabelle Glenn, President of the National 
School Vocal Association, as follows. The committees will 
commence work immediately on revision of the choral and 
vocal solo and ensemble lists for publication in the 1941 
School Music Competition-Festivals Bulletin. 

A Cappella Chorus: Peter D. Tkach (Chairman), 4614 Arden Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; George R. Howerton, Evanston, Ill.; Noble Cain, 
Chicago; Gertrude A. DeBats, Bedford, Ohio; Carol M. Pitts, Trenton, 
N. J.; Peter J. Wilhousky, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charles W. Lawrence, 
Seattle, Wash.; Margaret Goheen, Tacoma, Wash.; Kenneth Hjelmer- 
vik, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Accompanied Chorus: J. Russell Paxton (Chairman), 5505 Pleasant 
Run Parkway, Indianapolis, Ind.; Herbert T. Norris, Pullman, Wash. ; 
Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, R. I.; Harold A. Decker, A'ton, IIl.; 
Andrew J. Loney, Jr., La Grande, Ore.; Wayne Hertz, Ellensburg, 
Wash.; Jean Acorn, Portland, Ore.; David Nyvall, Jr., Chicago. 

Mixed Small Ensembles: Alfred Spouse (Chairman), 267 Westminster 
Rd., Rochester, N. Y.; Mildred Lewis, Lexington, Ky.; Olaf C. Chris- 
tiansen, Oberlin, Ohio; W. R. McIntire, Paw Paw, Mich.; Jane Wilson, 
Snohomish, Wash.; Esther C. Leake, Medford, Ore.; Harry W. Seitz, 
Detroit, Mich. ™ ' 

r F les: C. Scripps Beebee (Chairman), 
ots: eM. _— ge Ill. ; Alice Doll, Decatur, Ill.; Leo 
Grether, Cincinnati, Ohio. ° om aie 

J 3 aydn M. Morgan hairman), Newton Public 
scnrts, , a 8 ye Richard W. Tooee State College, Pa.; 
Charles Lawrence, Seattle, Wash.; Paul M. Riley, Kingsville, Tex.; 
Maynard J. Klein, New Orleans, La.; Roy J. Johnson, Commerce, Tex. 

y : Ruth B. Hill (Chairman), 335 West Tenth St., An- 
aaa oe. ym A. Leeder, = Ohio; Harold H. Tallman, 
Detroit, Mich.; Amy Young Burns, Wellesley, Mass. ; Leslie Armstrong, 
Olympia, Wash.; Sam Stone, Rosalia, Wash.; Ray E. Gafney, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Harling Spring, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sight Reading: Lorrain E. Watters (Chairman), 629 Third St., Board 
of Education, Des Moines, Ia.; Lytton S. Davis, Omaha, Nebr.; Frederic 
Fay Swift, Ilion, N. Y. 

Solo: Anne E. Pierce (Chairman), 209 Lexington Ave., Iowa City, Ia.; 
F. H. Haywood, Hollywood, Calif.; William Breach, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Bernard U. Taylor, New York City; George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla. 
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